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1 HE following Lectures were read 
itt the Univerfity of Edinburgh, for twenty-four 
years* The pubUcadou of them, at prcfcnt, was 
not altogether a matter of choice. Imjperfedl Cop- 
ies of them, in Manufcript, from notes taken by 
Students who heard them read, were firfl: privately 
handed about j and afterwards frequently expofed 
to public fale. When the Author faw them circu- 
late fo currently, as even to be quoted in priht^* 
aijd found himfelf often threatened wiA furrepti- 
tious publications of them, he judged it t6 be high 
time that they fhould proceed from his owa hand, 
rather than come into public view, under fome very 

defedive and erroneous form. 

They 

* Biographk Britanmca. ^ Article^ AoBWOii^ 
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They were originally defigned for the initiation 
<tf youth into the ftudy of Belles Lettres, and of 
Compofition. With the fame intention they aire 
now publilhed ; aiid, therefore, the form of Lee* 
tures, in which they were at firft'-compofed, is^ftill 
retained* The Author gives them to the world, 
neither as a work wholly original, nor as a Com- 
pilation from the Writings of others. On every 
fubje£t contained in them, he has thought for him- 
felf. He confultcd his own ideas and refle6tions : 
and a great part of what will be found in thefe 
Lectures is entirely his Own, At the fame time, 
' he availed Win£elfo£-the ideas and reflections of 
others, as far as he thought them proper to be 
adopted. To proceed in this manner, was his 
duty as a Public Profeffor, It was incumbent on 
him, to convey to his Pupils all the knowledge 
that could improve them; to deliver not merely 
what was new, but what might be ufeful, from 
whatever quarter it came. He hopes, that to fuch 
as are ftudying to cultivate their Tafte, to form 
their Style, or to prepare themfelves for Public 
Speaking or -Compofition, his Ledures will afford 
a more comprehenfive view of what relates to thefe 
fubjeds, than, as far as he knows, is to be received 

from any one book in our Language. 

In 
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In CMrder to render his Work of greater fcrvicc, 
he has generally referred to the J^ooks which he 
confulted, as far a6 he remembers them ; that the 
Headers might be directed to any farther illuftra* 
tion whi<ih they afibrd* But, as fuch i length of 
time has elapfed fince the firft Compofition of hiis 
Leisures, he may, perhaps, have adopted the fen- 
timents of fome Author into whofe Writings he 
had thcjq^looked, without now remembering whence 
he derived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered concern*- 
ing fuch a variety of Authors, and of literary mat- 
ters, as come under his confideration, he cannot 
€xpe£t that all his readers will concur with him. 
The fubjeds are of fuch a nature, as allow room 
for much diverfity of tafte and fentiment : and the 
Author will reipeftfuUy fuBmit to the judgment of 
the Public. 

Retaining the fimplicity of the Leduring Style, 
as beft fitted for conveying iriftru£tion, he has aim- 
ed, in his Language, at no more than peripicuity. 
If, after the liberties which it was neceflary for him 
to take, in criticifing the Style of the moft eminent 

Writers 
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Writers. in out language^, his own Style fhaU be 
thought open to repreheniion, all that he can iay^ 
is, that his Bobk will add one t€> tlie many proofs 
already afforded to the world, of its being muck 
eaiier to give inflru^tioo, than tq fet example* 
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INTRODUCTION^ 

vJN£ of the moft diftiaguiihed privileges whidh Proy-* 
idence has conferred upon mUnkiDd, is the powet of GOtximti« 
nicating their thoughts to one another. Deftitute of this powd- 
er, Reafon would be a. folitaxy, and> in fomc mesJkurQ> m .im- 
availing principle. Speech is the great inftrument by i)|rfaich* 
man becomes beneficial to man : and it is to the intercoitrfe. 
and tranfmiffion of though!^ by means of fp^ech, that we arc 
chiefly indebted for the improvement of thought ijfelf. Small 
are the advantages which a fingle unaififted individual can 
make towards perfedling any of his powers. What we call, 
human reafon, is not the pSort or ability of btie^ fo much 29 
it is the refuit of the reafon of many, arifing from lights mutU's 
ally communicated, in cpnfequence of difcourfe und writing. 
It is obvious, then, that writing and difcourfe are obje£ls..eaiivr 
titled to the higheft attention. Whether the influence Qf.ithc:> 
fpeaker, or the entertainment of the hearet, be confulted^ 
vrhether utility or pleafure be the principal aim in view, we jutc 
prompted, by the ftrongeft motives, to ftudy how we may ccim-^^ 
municate our thoughts H<>;pne another with moft advatitagc 
Accordingly we find, that in almoft every nation, as foonjas. 
language had extended itfelf beyond thsN: fcanty.communicatioa 
which was requifite.for the fupply of men's neceffities,^ the.; 
improvement of difcourfe began to attra£t regard. In th/e Ian- : 
guage even of rude uncultivated tribes, we can trace fome at- 
tention to the grace and force of thofc exprcfliond which thejr: 
B . ttfcdi 
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ufcd, when they fought to perfuade or to aflFcd. Thejr were 
early fenfible of a beauty in difcourfe, and endeavoured to give 
U certain decorations which experience had taught them it was 
capable of receiving, long before the ftudy of thofe decorations 
was formed into a regular art. 

But, among nations in a civilized ftate, no art has been cul* 
tivated with more care, than that of language, ftyle, and com- 
pofition. The attention paid to it, i^ay, indeed, be aflumed as 
one mark of the progrefs of foclety towards its mod improved 
l^eriod. For, according as fodety improves and flouri(hes, mea 
acquire more influence over one another by means of reafoning 
and difcourfe ; and in proportion as Ihat influence is felt to 
enlarge, it muft follow, as a natural confequence, that they 
will belitow more care upon the methods of exprefSng their 
conceptions with propriety and eloquence. Hence we find, 
that in all the poliflied nations of Europe, this (ludy has been 
treated^ as highly important, and has poflefied a confiderable 
place In every plan of liberal education. 

indeed, when the arts of fpcech and vnriting ^re mentioned, 
I am fenfible that prejudices againft them are apt to rife in the 
minds of many. A fort of art is immediately thought of, that 
is oftentatious dtkl deceitful ; the minute and trifling ftudy of 
words alone j the pomp of expreflion ; the ftudied fallacies of 
rhesoi4c ; ornament fubftituted in the room of ufe. We need 
not wonder, that under fuch imputations, all ftudy of difcourfe 
as an art, fiiould have fuffered in the opinion of men of under- 
ftattding : and I am far from denying, that rhetoric and criticifm 
h^ye fometimes been fo managed as to tend to the corruption, 
raider than to the improvement, of good tafte and true elo- 
quence. But fure it is equally pofliUe to apply the principles 
of ireafon and good fenfe to this art, as to any other that is cul- 
tUi^ed among men. If the following Le£lures have any mer* 
it^'-i%^will confift m an endeavour to fubftitute the application 
of thefe principles in the place of artificial and fcholaftic rhetoric; 
in an endeavour to explode falfe ornament, to direft attention 
more towards fubftance than (how, to recommend good fenfe 
as the foundation of all good compoiition, and fimplicity as 
cflcntial to all true ornament. 

When entering on the fubje£i,*I may be allowed, on this 
o^cafioa, to fuggeft a few thoughts concerning the importance 
. s. : and 
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and adrantages of fuch ftudics, and the rank they are entitled 
to poflcfs in academical education.* I am under ho temptation 
for this purpofe, of extolling their importance at the txpcaCt 
of any other department of fcience. On the contrary, the 
ftudy of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres fuppofes and requires a 
proper acquaintance with the reft of the liberal arts. It cm- 
braces them all within its circle, and recommends them to the 
higheft regard. The firft care of all fuch as wilh either to write 
with teputation^ or to fpeak in public fo as to command atten- 
tion, muil be, to extend their knowledge 5 to lay in a rich ftore 
of ideas relating to thofc fubjefts of which the occafioris of life 
may call them to difcourfc or to write. Hence, among the an- 
cients, it was a fundamental principle, and frequently inculcat- 
ed, ?* Quod omnibus difciplinis et artibns debet efie inftruftus 
•* orator 5^ that the orator ought to be an accomplifhed fcholar, 
and converfant in every part of learning. It is indeed iiftpofil- 
ble to contrive an art, and very pernicious it were if it could be 
contrived, which (hould give the ftamp of merit to any com- 
pofition rich or fplendid in expre£Bon, but barren or erroneous 
in thought. They are the^^^etched attempts towards an art 
of this kind which have fo often difgraced oratory, and debafed 
it below its true ftandard. The graces of compofition have 
been employed to difgmfe or to fupply the want of matter ; 
and the temporary applaufe of the ignorant has been courted^ 
inilead of the laftiag approbation of the difceming. But. fuch 
impofture can never maintain its ground long. Knowledge 
and fcience muft furnifli the materials that form the body and 
fabftance of any valuable compofition. Rhetoric fervcs to 
add the polifli }• and we know, that none but firm and folrd 
bodies can be poiiflied well. 

Of thofe who perufe the following Le£^ures, fomc, by the 
profeffion to which they zddiGt themfelvesi or in confequencc 
of their^ prevailing inclination, may have the view of being 
employed ia compofition, or in public fpeaking. Others, with* 

out 

• The Author was thcfixft wbc read Ledlurcs-^n this lbbj«<flin the Umvcp- 
fity of Edinburgh. He began with reading them in a private cbaratfter in the 
y**'. J759« In the following year, he was chofcn Profcflop of Rhetoric by thft 
Qagifb-ates and town>councii of Edinburgh; and»in 17621 his Majefty wa» 
^leafed to crcdt and endow » Profeffion of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in tha^ 
VncKclity.; aiadthe AuthomvAs appointed the. firil. Regius Piofei&r*.- 
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out anf profp^fi; of tKis kix^i may wi£h only to improre tbear 
ufte with- refpef): to writing and difcouTfe, and to acquire 
pfinciples which will finable them to judge for themfelres m 
4hat part ;0f . licerati^re called the BeIIe$ Lf ttiP68« 
, With refpefi: to the former, fuch as ip(iay have occafion t^ 
ceinmunicate their £entif|)ents to the Fublict it is abundantly 
clioar that fome preparation of ftudy is requifite for the end 
^ich they ha»e ki ^icw- To fpeak or to write perfpicuoufly 
:i»d ai^reeablyi with purity, with grace and ftrength, are attain*- 
ment^ of the utmoft coniequence to all who purpofe, either by 
fpeech or writing, tp addrefa the Public. For without being 
jnafter of thofe attainments, no man can 4o juftice to his own 
conoeptic»i8 ; but how rich foerer he may be in. knowledge and 
jin gi^od feiife,^ will be able to avail himfelf lefs of thofe treafnres, 
]4ian foch as poflefs not half his ftpre, but who can difplay what 
tbisy ppiStfs with more propriety. Neither are thefe attain* 
l»ents<of that kind for which we are indebted to nature merely, 
liil^ture has, indeed, conferred upon fome a very favourable 
diftin&ion in this refpe£l, beyond others. But in thefe, as in 
inoft. other talents ihe beftows, (he has left much to be wrought 
f>ttt by every man's own induftry. So confpicuous have been 
ihe ^SkGLs of fti^dy imd improvement in every part of eloquence ( 
fuch remarkable examples have appeared of perfons furmount* 
Jngt by their diligence, the difadvantages of the moil untoward 
natiire, that among the learned it has long been a contefted^ 
and remains ftiU an undecided point, whether nature or art 
confer moft towards excelling in writing or difcourfe. 

With refpefl to the manner in which art can mofteffcfiual- 
ly furnifli affiftance for fuch a purpofe, there may be diverfity 
of opinions. I by no means pretend to fay that mere rhetorical 
rules^ how jttft focver, arc fufficient to form an orator. Sup- 
pofing natural genius to be favourable, more by a great deal will 
depend upon private application and ftudy, than upon any 
fyftem of inftruftion that is capable bf being publickly commu* 
nicated. But at the fame time, though rules and inftru£lions 
cannot do all that is requifite, they may, however, do much 
that IS X)f real ufe. They cannot, it is true, infpire genius ; 
but they can dire£l and aflift it. They cannot remedy barren* 
ncfs 5 but they may correft redundancy. They point out pro- 
.... per 
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per models for imitation. Th^y Mhg into view the cliief 
beauties that ought tp b^ ftudied, and the principal faults that 
ought to be avoided i,^ and thereby tend to enlighten tafte^ and to 
lead genius fr6m unnatural deyiations, into its proper channeL 
What would not jiv^ul for the produ£kion of great excellencies, 
may at lead ferve to prevent llie commiilion of eonfidexuble 
errors. 

All that regards the ftudy of eloquence and compofition, 
merits the higher attention upon: this account, that it is inti^ 
mately conneded with the improvement of our intelledual 
powers* ' For I muft be allowed to' iay, that when we areqs^* 
ployed^ after a proper manner, in the ftudy of compofition, we 
are cultivating reafon itfelf. True rhetoric and found logie 
are very nearly allied. The ftudy xrf arranging and expreffing 
our thoughts with propriety, teaches to think, as wdl as to 
fpeak, accurately. By putting our fentixnents into words, ws 
always conceive them more diftinftiy. Every one who has 
the ilighteft ac^imintance with compofition knows, that when 
he exprefies himfetf ill on any fubjefl, when his arrangement 
becomes loofe, and his Sentences turn feeble, the defeats of his 
ftyle can, alm^ft on every occafion, be traced back to his in* 
diftin£l conception of the fubje£b : fo dofe is the connexion 
between thoughts and the words in which they are clothed. 

The ftudy of compofition, important in itfelf at all times, 
has acquired additional importance from the tafte and man* 
nets of the prefent age. . It is an age wherein improvements, 
in every part of fciencc, have been profecuted with ardour. 
To all the liberal arts mtich attention has been paid ; and to 
none more than to the beauty of language, and the grace and 
elegance of every kind of writing. The public ear is become 
refined. It will not eafily bear what is flovenly and incorred. 
£very author muft afpire to fome merit in expreftion, as well 
as in fentiment, if he would not incur the danger of being 
ncglefted and defpifed. ♦ 

I will not deny that the love of minute elegance, and atten- 
tion to inferior ornaments of compofition, may at prefent have 
engroffed too great a degree of the public regard. It is indeed 
niy opinion, that we lean to this extreme ; often more careful 
of pohfhing ftyle, than of ftoring it with thought. Yet hence 

arifcs 
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arifcs a ricw reafon for the ftady of juft and proper compofitionb. 
If it be requifite not to be deficient in elegance or ornament 
in times when they are in fuch high cftimation, it it ftill more 
lequifite to attain the power of diftinguilhing falfe ornament 
from true, in order to prevent our being carried away by that 
torrent of falfe and frivolous tafte, which never fa9s| when it 
is prevalent, to fwcep along with it the raw and the ignorant* 
They who have never ftudied eloquence in its principles, nor 
luve been trained to attend t« the genuine and rrmnty beauties 
of good writing, are always^ ready to be ca«ght by riie mere 
gl$f e of lamguage ; and when ^y come to fpeak in public^ 
or tocompofe, have no other ftandard on which to form them<«^ 
ieives^ except what chances to be fafhionable andpojmlar, how 
corrupted foever, or erroneous, that may be; 

But aa there are many who have no fuch objed:s as either 
compofition or public fpeaking in view, let us next confideF 
what advantages may be derived by them, from fuch ftudies 
as form the fubjc£): of thefe Led^ures. To them, rhetoric is> 
not fo much a pra£Ucal art as a fpeculative fdence ; and the* 
feme inftruf^ions which afliil others in compoHngj will ailift 
ibtm in judgisig of, and relifhing, the beauties of conipofition^ 
Whatever enaUes genius to execute well, will enable tafte to 
critieife juftly. 

When we name criticifing, prejudices may perhaps arifcy. 
of the fame kind with thofe which I mentioned before witH 
fefpe£t to rhetoric. As rhetoric has been fometimes thought 
t0 fignify nothing more than the ficholafiic ftudy of words^ 
and phraies, and tropes, So critigifm has> been con&dered a^ 
merely the art of finding faults ; as the frigid application o£ 
certain technical terms, by means of which perfons are taught 
to cavil and cenfure in a learned manner. But this is the criti* 
cifm of pedants only. True criticifm is a liberal and^humane 
art. It is the offspring of good fenfe and refined tafte. It 
aims at acquiring a juft difcemment of the real merit of au* 
thors. It promotes a lively relifli of their beauties,^ while it 
preferves us from that blind and implicit veneration which 
wcMild confound their beauties and faults in our efteem. It 
teaches us, in a word, to admire and to blame with judgment^ 
and not to follow the crowd blindly. 
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In zn age wlien works^ of genius and literature are fo fre- 
quently the fub>je£ts of diTcotirfe, when ererjr one erects him- 
&lf into a jttdgey.and when we can hardly mingle in polite 
fociety without bearing fome (hare in fuch difcul&ons ; ftudiet 
of this kind^ it is not to be doubted^ will appear to derire part 
of their importance from the ufe to which they may be appli- 
ed in f umifbing materials for thofe fa(hionable topics of dif- 
courfe, and thereby enabling us to fupport a proper rank in 
&cial life. 

But I Ihould be forry if we could not reft the merit of fuch 
flttdies oa fomewhat of folid and intrinfical ufe> independent 
of appearatice and fhow. The exercife of tafte and of found 
criticifm^ is in truth one of the moft improving employments 
of the underftanding* To apply the principles of good fenfe 
to compojQtion and difcourfe ; to examine what is beautiful^ 
and why it is fo ; to employ ourfelves in diftinguiihing accu- 
^tdy tbetween the fpecious and the folid, between affeded and 
natural ornament, muft certainly improve us not a little in the 
mod vsduable part of all philofopkyi the philofophy of human 
nature. For fudi di£]ui£tion$ are very intimately conne^d 
with the knowledge of ourfelves. They neceflarily lead us to 
refleft on the operations of the imagination, and the movements 
of the heart ; and incpreafe our acquaintance with fome of the 
moflr refined feelings which belong to our frame. 

Logical and Ethical difquifitions move in a higher fphere 1 
and are converfant with objefts of a more fevere kind ; the 
progrefs of the underftanding in its fearch after knowledge, 
and the dife£laon of the will in the proper purfuit of good. In 
thefe they point out to man the improvement of his nature as 
an intelligent being ; and lus duties as the fubjedl of moral ob- 
ligation. Belles Lettres and criticifm chiefly confider him a^ 
a Being endowed with thofe powers of taile and imagination^ 
which were intended to embellifh his mind, and to fupply him 
with rational and ufeful entertainment. They open a field of 
inveftigaxion peculiar to therafelves. All that relates to beauty, 
harmony, grandeur, and elegance ; all that can foothe the mind, 
gratify the fancy, or move the affeflions, belongs to their prov-^ 
iQCc. They prefent human nature under a different afpeft 
fwm that which it affuques to the view of other fcicnces. They 

bring 
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bring to light various fprings of z&um which without their aid 
might have pafied unobferved ; and which^ thmigh of a deli* 
cate nature^ frequently exert a powerf id influence on fereral 
departme^its of human life* 

Such fbidies have alfo thi» peculiar advantage, that they ex- 
ercife our veafon without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries 
acute, but not painful ; profound^ but not dry nor abftrufe. 
They ftrew flowers in the 'path of fcicnce j and while they keep 
the mind bent, in fome degree, and aftive, they relieve it at the 
fame tim^' from that more loilfome labour to which it muft 
fubmit in the acquifition of neceflary erudition, ca the inveftt- 
gation of abftraft truth. 

The cultivation of tafte is farther recomm^ded by the hap- 
py eSe£i:s wlu<:h it naturally tqpds t& produce on human life. 
The mofkbufy many in the moft acJive fphere, .cannot be al- 
ways occupied by bufinefs« Men of ferious profeffionsxannot- 
always be on the ftretch of ferious thought. NeidieT can the 
moft gay and flouriihuig i^tuatipns of fortune aiibrd any man 
the power of filling all his -hours with pk^re. Life muft al- 
ways languifh in the hands of the idle. It will frequently lan- 
guifti even in the bands of ^thebufy, if they have not fome em-' 
ploymentTub£diary to that which forms their main purfuit. 
How then (hall thefe vacant fpaces, thofe unemi^jyed intervals, 
which, more ot lefs, occur, in the life of every one, be filled 
up I How can we contrive to difpofe of them in any way that 
(hall be more agreeable in itfelf, or more confonant to the dig- 
ruty of the human mind, than in the entertainments of tafte^ 
and the ftudy of polite literature ? He who is fo happy as to 
have acquired a relifli for thefe, has always at h^d an innocent 
and irreproachable amufement fcyr his leifure hours, to fave 
him from the danger of many a pernicious paflion. He is not 
in hazard of being a burden to himfelf. He is not obliged to 
fly to low company, or to court the riot of k>ofe pleafures, in 
order to cure the tedioufnefs of exiftencc. 

Providence feems plainly to have pointed out this ufeful pur- 
pofe to which the pleafures of tafte may be applied,, by inter- 
pofing them in a middle ftation between the pleafures of fenfe, 
and thofe of pure-intelleft. We were not defigned to grovel 
always among objefts fo low as the former j nor arre we capa- 
ble 
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ble of dwelling conftantly in fo high a region as the latter. The 
pleafurcs of tafte refre(h the mind after the toils of the intel- 
left, and the labours of ab(lra£l: ftudy ; and they gradually 
raife it above the attachments of fenfe^ and prepare it for the 
enjoyments of virtue. 

So confonant is this to experience, that in the education of 
youth, no obje£l has in every age appeared more important to 
wife men, than to tindlure them early with a relifh for the en- 
tertainments of tafte. The tranfition is commonly made with 
cafe from thefe to the difcharge of the higher and more import- 
ant duties of life. Good hopes may be entertained of thofc 
whofe minds have this liberal and elegant turn. Many virtues 
may be grafted upon it. Whereas to be entirely devoid of 
relifh for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, is juftly 
conftrued to be an unpromifing fymptom of youth ; and 
raifes fufpicions of their being prone to low gratifications, or 
deftined to drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal purfuits 
'of life. 

There are indeed few gooc^. difpofitions of any kind with 
vihich the improvement of tafte is not more or lefs connected. 
A cultivated tafte increafes fenfibility to all the tender and hu- 
mane paflions, by giving them frequent exercife ; while it tends 
to weaken the more violent and fierce emotions. 

■ ' Ingenuas didiciiTe fideliter artes. 
Embllit mores, nee finit effe feros.* 

The elevated fentiments and high examples which poetry,' 
eloquence and hiftory are often bringing under our view, nat- 
urally tend to nourifti in our minds public fpirit, the love of 
glory, contempt of external fortune, and the admiration of what 
is truly illuftrious and great. 

I will not go fo far as to fay that the improvement of tafte 
and of virtue is the fame ;, or that they may always be expeft- 
cd to co-exift in an equal degree. More powerful corrcftives 
than tafte can apply, are neceflary for reforming the corrupt 
propenfities which too frequently prevail among mankind. Ele- 
gant fpeculations are fometimes found to float on the furface 
of the mind, while bad paflions poflTefs the interior regions of 
C ' the 

* Thefe p'oIiHi'd arts have humanized mankind, 
Softcn'd the rudC; and cahii'd the boili'rous mind. 
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the heart* At the fame time^ this cannot but be admitted, thsLt, 
the exercire of tafte is, in its native tendency, moral and putrify^ 
Ing. From reading the mofi: admired prodiMSlions ol geniu^ 
whether in poetry or profe, almoft every one rifes with fome 
good impreflions left on his mind ; and though thefe may not: 
always be durable, they are at lead to be ranked among the 
means of difpofing the heart to virtue. One thing is certain^ 
and I (hall hereafter have occafion to illufl;rate it more fully^ 
&at, without poiTeiling the virtuous affef^ions in a ftrong degree^ 
no man can attain eminence in the fublime parts of eloquence. 
He muft feel what a good man feels, if he expels ^eatly to 
move or to intereft mankind. They are the ardent fentiments 
of honour, virtue, magnanimity, and public fpirit, that only 
can kindle that fire of genius, and call up into the mind thofe 
high ideas, which attract the admiration of ages ; and if this 
fpirit be neceffary to produce the moft dittin^uifhed efforts of 
eloquence, it muft be neceflary alfo to our reliihing them withi 
proper tafte and feeling. 

On thefe general topics I (hall dwell no longer ; but pro- 
ceed dire6^1y to the confideration of the fubjefts which are to 
employ the following Lefiures. They divide themfelves into 
five parts. Firft, fome intrpdu£tory differtations on the na- 
ture of tafte, and upon the Iburces of its pleafares. Secondly^ 
the confideration of language : Thirdly, of ftyle : Fourthly, 
of eloquence, properly fo called, or public fpeaking in its dif- 
ferent kinds. Laftly, a critical examination of the moft diftin- 
ftuHhed ipecies of compofition, both in profe and veife. 
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JL HE nature of tbe prcfcnt undertaking leads mc to 
begin with fome inquiries conceming Tafte, as it is this facul^ 
ty which is always appealed to, in difi^uifition^ cenf;eming the 
merit of difcourfe and writing. 

There are few fubjcdls on which men talk more loofely 
and indiftin£ily than on Tafte ; few which it is more difficult 
to explain with precifion 5 and aone which in this Courfe of 
Le£lures will appear more dry or abftraft. What I have to 
fay on the fubjeft (hall be m the following order. I fliall firfl; 
explain the Nature of Tafte as a power or faculty in the hu- 
man mind. I fiiall next confider how far it is an improveable 
faculty* I (hall fliew the fources of its improvement, and the 
characters of tafte in its moft perfeft ftate. I fhall then ex- 
amine the various fiuftuations to which it is liable, and inquire 
whether there be any ftandard to which we can bring the dift- 
ftrent taftcs of men, in order to diftinguifh the corrupted from 
the true. 

"tafte may be defined, *' The power of receiving plcafur© 
•* from the beauties of nature and of art'' The firft queftioa 
that occurs concerning it is, whether it is to be confidered as 
an internal fenfe, or as an exertion of reafon ? Reafon is a very 
general term ; but if we underftand by it, that power of the 
mind which in fpeculative matters difcovers truth, and in prac- 
tical matters judges of the fitnefs of means to an end, I ap- 
prehend the qucftion may be eafily anfwered. For nothing 
(?an be more clear, than that Tafte is not refolvable into any fuch 
operation of Reafon. It is not merely through adifcovery of the 
uri4erftanding or a deduftion of argument, that the mind re- 
vives jpleafurc fioijEia beautiful pjofped or a.finc.poem. Suclj, 
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obje^is often ftrikc us intuitively, and make a ftrang tmpreffiott, 
when we arc u^^le to affign the reafons of our being pleafcd. 
They fometimes f^Uce in the fame manner the philofopher and 
the peafant $ the b^y and the man. Hence the faculty by 
which we relifli fuich beauties, feems more akin to a feel- 
ing of fenfe, than to a procefs of the underftanding ; and ac- 
cordingly from an external fenfe it has borrowed its name ; 
that fenfe by which we receive and diftinguifli the pleafures 
of food having, in feveral languages, given rife to the 
word Tafte, in the metaphorical meaning under which we now 
confider it. However, as in aU fubje£ls which regard the op^ 
cratjons of the. ^^irid, the inaccufate ]afe of words is to be care- 
fully avoided, it muft^iot be inferred from what I have faid^ 
that reafon is excluded from the exertions of Talle^ Though 
Tafte, beyond ^qubt, be ultimately founded on a certain natural 
apd inftinftive fenfibUity to beauty, yet reafon, as I fhall (hew 
I^C^eafter, aiEfts Tafte in many of its operations, and ferves tQ 
enlarge its power.* 

Tafte, in the fenfe In which I have explained it, is a faculty 
common in fome degree to all men. Nothing that belongs to 
human nature is more univerfal than the reliih of beauty of one 
kind or other 5 of what is orderly, propoi^tioned, grand, har- 
monious, new, or fprightly. In children, the rudiments of 
Tafte difcover themfelves very early in a thoufand inftances ; 
in their fondnefs for regular bodies, their admiration of piftures 
2,Vid ftatues, and imitations of all kinds ; and their ftrong attach- 
ment to whatever is new or marvellous. The moft ignorant 
peafants are delighted with ballads and tales, and are ftrtck 
V'ith the beautiful appearances of nature in the earth and 
heavens. Even in the deferts of America, where human nature 
fiiews itfelf in its moft uncultivated ftate, the favages have their 
oniaments of drefs,. their war and their death fongs, their 
harangues, and their orators. We nvuft Aerefore conclude the 
prii^c.iples.of Tafte to be deeply founded in the human mind. 

It 

♦ Sec Dr. Gerard's EfTay on Tafte.-— B'Alembert's Rcfledtions on the ufe 
and abufe of philofophy in matters which relate to Tafte.— Reflexions Cri- 
tiques fur la poeGe ct fur la peinturc, Tom. II. ch. aa — ^1. Elements of Criti- 
cism, chap. 25. — Mr. Hume's ElTay on the Standard of Tafte. — Introdudioa 
to the Waj on the Sublime aad ^CAUfifuL 
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It IS no lefs cflential to man to have fome difcernmcnt^f beauty, 
than it is to poflcfs the attributes of reafon and of fpeech.* 

But although none be wholly devoid of this faculty, yet the 
degrees in which it is pofleffcd are widely different. In fomc 
men only the feeble glimmerings of Taftc appear j the beauties 
which they relifti are of the coarfeft kind j and of thefe they 
have but a we^k ^d confufed impreffion 5 while in others, 
Tafte rifcs to an acute difcernment, and a lively enjoyment o£ 
the moft refined beauties. In general, we may obferve, that 
in the powers and pleafurcs of Tafte, there is a more remarka- 
ble inequality among men than is ufually found in point of 
common fenfe, reafon, and judgment. The conftitution of 
our nature in this, as in all Other refpefts, difcovers admirable 
wifdom. In the diftribution of thofe talents which are necefla- 
ry for man's well-being, Nature hath made lefs diftinftioa. 
among her children. But in the diftribution of thofe which 
belong only to the ornamental part of life, (he hath beftpw- 
cd her favours with more frugality. She hath both fown the 
feeds more fparingly ; and re;nder^d a higher culture jrequifite 
for bringing them to pcrfe£iion. 

This inequality of Taftc among men is owing, without doubt, 
in part, to the different frame of their natures ; to nicer or- 
gans, and finer internal powers, with which fome are endowed 
beyond others. But, if it be owing in part to nature, it is ow- 

in^ 

* On the fubjcdt of Tafte confidercd as a power eft faculty of the mind, much 
lefs is to be found among the ancient, than among the modern rhetorical and 
critical writers. The following remarkable palTage in Cicero feives, however, 
to {hew, that his ideas on this fubje(5l agree peife<EtIy with what has been fatd 
above. He is fpeaking of the beauties of ftyle and numbers. ** Ulud autem 
^ nequis ^miretur quonam modo hsc vulgus imperitorum in audiendo, notet; 
** cum in omni gcncre, turn in hoc ipfo, magna quxdam eft vis, incredibiiifque 
" naturae. Omues cnim tacito quodam fenfu, fine ulla arte aut ratione, qux 
** iint in aitibus de rationibus re(5ia et prava dijudicant : idque cum faciunt 
^ in piiSturis, et in (ignis, et in aliis operibus, ad quorum intelligentiam a naturl 
^ minus habent inftrumenti, tum multo odendunt magis in rerborum, numer- 
** orum, vocumque judicio ; quod ea funt in communibus infixa fenfibus ; neque 
•* earum rcrum qucnquam funditus natura voluit eflc expcrtem." Cic. de Orat. 
lib. iii. cap, 50. Edit, Grutcri. — ^-Quindlilian fecms to include Tafte (for which, 
ia the fenfe which we now give to that word, the ancients appear to have had 
no diftindt name) under which he calls judicium. ** Loeus de judicio, mei 
" quidem opinione adeo partibus hujus operis omnibus connecStus ac miftus eft^ 
** ut ne a fententiis quidem aut verbis faltem fingulis pqflit feparari, nee ma^ 
" arte traditur quam guftus aut odor. — —Ut coutraria vitemus et communta, 
" nc quid in eloquendo corruptum obfcurumque fit, referatur oportet ad fen- 
*' fus qui ncn doctntur." Inftituc lib. vi. cap. 3. Edit. Obrechtl 
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ing to cdufc^tion and culture ftill more. The ilkiftration oT 
fhis leads to my next remark on this fubjeS, that Taftc is a 
moft improveable faculty, if there be any fuch in human na- 
ture ; a remark which gives great encouragement to fuch a 
courfe of ftudy as we arc now propofing to purfuc. Of the 
truth of this aflertion we may eafily be convinced, by only rc- 
iefting on that immenfe fuperiority which education and im- - 
provcment give to civifized, above barbarous nations, in refihe- 
ment of Tafte ; and on the fuperiority which they give in the 
fame nition to thofe who have ftudied the liberal arts, above 
the rude and untaught vulgar. The difference is fo great, that 
there is perhaps no one particular in"which thefe two clafles 
of men are fo far removed from each other> as in refped of 
the powers and the pleafures of Tafte : and affuredly for this 
difference no other general caufe can be affigned, but, culture 
and education. I fliall now proceed to fliew what the means 
are by which Tafte becomes fo remarkably fufceptiWe of cul- 
tivation and progrefs. 

Refleft firft upon that great law of our nature, that exercife 
is the chief fource of improvement in all our faculties. This 
kolds both in our bodily, and in our mental powers. It holds 
even in om: external fenfes ; although thefe be lefs the fubje£l 
cf cultivation than any of our other faculties. We fee hovsr 
acute the fenfes become in perfbns whofe trade or bufinefs leads 
to nice exertions of them. Touch, for inftance, becomes infi- 
nitely more exquifite in men whofe employment requires them 
to examine the polifli of bodies, than it is^ in others. They» 
who deal in microfcopical obfervations, or are accuftomed to. 
engrave on precious ftones, acquire furprifing accuracy of fight 
in difcerning the minuteft objefts 5 and praftice m attending 
to different flavours and taftes of liquors, wonderfully improves 
the power of diftinguifhing them, and of tracing their compofi^ 
tion- Placing internal Tafte therefore on the footkg of a fim* 
pie fenfe, it cannot be doubted that frequent exercife, and curi- 
ous attention to its proper objefls, muft greatly heighten its 
power. Of this we have one clear proof in that part of Tafte, 
which is called an ear for mufic. Experience every day fhews, 
that nothing is more improveabl^. .Only the fimpleft and 
plaineft compofitions are relifhed at firft ; ufe and praftice ex- 
tend our plcafure 5 teach us to relilh finer melody, and by dc- 
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grees enable us to enter iato the intricate and comppundei 
pleafures of harmony. So an eye for the beauties of painting 
is never all at once acquired. It is gradually formed by being 
converfant among pidlures^ and ftudying the works of the be& 
mailers. 

Prccifely in the fame manner, with refpe£l to the beauty of 
compofition anji difcourfe, attention to the mod approved mo- 
dels, ftudy of the beft authors, comparifons of lower and high- 
er degrees of the fame beauties, operate towards the refinement 
of Tafte. When one is only beginning his acquaintance with 
works of geniusif the fentiment which attends them is obfcure 
and confufed. He canhot point out the feveral excellencies or 
blemifhes of a performance which he perufes ; he is at a lofs 
on what to reft his judgment ; all that can be expected is, that 
he fhould teU in geperal whether he be pleafed or not. But 
allow him more experience in works of this kind,, and his Tafte 
becomes by degrees more exa£b and enlightened. He begint 
to pcrceiye not only the charafter of the whole, but the beau- 
ties and defers of each part ; and is able to defcribe the pecii-. 
liar qualities which he praifes or blames. The mift dii&pates 
which feemed formerly to hang over the objeft ; and he caa 
at length pronounce firmly, and without hefitation, concera- 
ing it. Thus in Tafte, confidered as mere fenfibility, exercife 
opens a great fource of improvement. 

But although Tafte be ultimately founded on fenfibility, it 
muft not be confidered as inftindlive fenfibility alone. Reafoa 
and good fenfe, as I before hinted, have fo extenfive an influence 
on all the operations and decifions of Tafte, that a thorough 
good Tafte may well be confidered as a power compounded of 
natural fenfibility to beauty, and of improved underftanding. 
In order to be fatisfied of this, let us obferve, that the greater 
part of the produdllons of genius are no other than imitations 
of nature ; reprcfentations of the charafters, aftions, or man- 
ncrs of men. The pleafure we receive, from fuch imitations 
or reprcfentations is founded on mere Tafte : but to judge 
whether they be properly executed, belongs to the underftmd- 
ing, which compares the copy with the original. 

In reading, for inftance, fuch a poem as the jEneid, a great 
part of our pleafure arifes from the plan or ftory being well con- 
duQed, and all the parts joined togeth^;* with probability and 

due 
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due connexion : from the charafters being taken from nature, 
the fentiments being fuited to the charafters, and the ftylc to 
the fentiments. The pleafure which arifes from a poem fo 
conduftedj is felt or enjoyed by Tafte as an internal fenfe ; 
but the difcovery of this conduft in the poem is owing to rea- 
fon J and the more that reafon enables us to difcover fuch pro- 
priety in 'the conduft, the greater will be our^lcafure. W6 
are pleafed, through our natural fenfe of beauty. Reafon (hew^ 
lis why, and upon what grounds, we are pleafed. Wherever 
in worJcs of Tafte, any refemblancc to nature is aimed at ; 
wherever there is any reference of parts to a whole, or of 
means to an end, as there is indeed in almoft every writing 
and difcourfe, there the underftanding muft always have a 
great parf to a£t. 

Here then is a wide field for reafon's exerting its powers In 
Telation to the objefls of Tafte, particularly with refpe£l to 
compofition, and works of genius •, and hence arifes a fecond 
and a very confiderable fource of the improvement of Tafte, 
from the application of reafon and good fenfe to fuch produc- 
tions of genius. Spurious beauties, fuch as unnatural charac- 
ters, forced fentiments, aifedled ftyle, may pleafe for a little ; 
but they pleafe only becaufe their oppoGtion to nature aifd to 
good fenfe has not been examined, or attended to. Once {hew- 
how nature might have been more juftly imitated or reprefent- 
cd; how the writer might have managed his fubjefk to great- 
er advantage ; the illufion will prefently be diffipated, and thofe 
falfe beauties will pleafe no more. 

From thefe two fources then, firft, the frequent exercife of 
Tafte, and next the application of good fenfe and reafon to the 
objeds of Tafte, Tafte as a power of the mind receives its im- 
provement. In its perfeft ftate, it is undoubtedly the refult 
both of nature and of art. It fuppofes our natural fenfe of 
beauty to be refined by frequent attention to the moft beauti- 
ful objefts, and at the fame time to be guided and improved 
by the light of the underftanding. 

I muft be allowed to add, that as a found head, fo likewife 
a good heart, is a very material requiftte to juft Tafte. The 
moral beauties are not only in themfelves fuperior to all others, 
but they exert an influence, either more near, or more remote, 
on a great variety of t)ther objeds of Tafte. Wherever the 

affeftions. 
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oSeStiOTM^ chfitzQitttf or anions of mtn wcc coiice9*iied| (an4 
thefe certainly afford the nobleil fubjefts to geniua) there cai^; 
be neither anyjuft or afieding defcription oftheoi} nor <^y 
thorough feeiingof the beauty of that defcription, without our' 
po^^fliog thevirtttous afiedlions. He whofe heart is indelicate or. 
hard, he who has no admiration of M^hat is truly nohte or praUe« 
i^ofthy^ nor the J^oper fympathetic fenfe of what is foft an4. 
ticader» lauft hare a very impcrfed reliih of the higheft beau« 
ties of eloquence and poetry. 

The charaders of Tafte when brought to its moft perlpSi 
ttsLtc, arc all reduciUe to two, Delicacy and Corrednefs* 

i)eiicacy of Tafte refpeds principally the perledion of that 
natural fisnfibility on which Tafte is founded* It implies thofe 
finer orgsns or powers which enable us to difcover bcautie$ 
Aat lie hid from a vulgar eye. One may have ftro<^ fenCibil- 
ityi and yet be deficient in delicate Tafte* He may be deepljf 
imprefled by fuch beauties as he perceives ; but he perceive^ 
(mly what is in fome degree coarfe, what is bold and palpable ; 
wbUechafter andfimpkr ornaments efcape his notioe* .in thi| 
ftate, TaAe generally exifts among rude and unrefined nations* 
Sat a pezfon of delicate Tafte both feels ftrongly, and fedy 
accurately. ]^e fees diftiudions and difierences where otfaerpi 
fee none $ the moft lattat beauty does not efcape him, and hs 
U ftnfible of the fmaileft blemilh. Delicacy of Tafte is judged 
tf by the fame marks that we ufe in judging of the delicacy 
of an external fenfe. As the goodndfs of the palate is n^^ 
tried by ftrcNiig flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, where^ 
notwithftanding the confufion, we remain fenfible of each ; ux 
lite mann^ delicacy of internal Tafte appears, by a quick and 
lively fenfibility to its fineft, moft compounded, or mpft latent 
objeds. 

Correftnefs of Tafte refpedJs chiefly the improvement which 
that faculty receives through its connexion with the underftand* 
ing. A man of corre£k Tafte is one who is never impofed on 
by counterfeit beauties ; who carries always in his mind that 
ftandard of good fenfe which he employs in judging of every 
thing. He eftimates with propriety the comparative merit of 
the feveral beauties which he meets with in any work of ge- 
nius ; refers them to their proper claffes j affigns the principles, 
'wfar as they can be traced, whence thek power of pleafii^- 

D flows; 
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lows } and is pleafed himfelf pi^cifely in. that degree in which 
he ought, and no more. 

It is true, that thefe two qualities of Tafte, Delicacy and 
Corre£lnefs, mutually imjp^ly each other* No Tafte can be ex«' 
4ulfitely delicate without being corre£l $ nor can be thorough- 
ly correct without being delicate. But ftill a predomixiancy of 
one or other quality in the mixture is often vifible. The power 
of Delicacy b chiefly feen in difceming the true merit of a work ; 
the power of Correftnefsj in reje£ting falfe pretenfions to merit* 
Delicacy leatis more to feeling ; Corrednefs, more to reafon 
and judgment. The former is more the gift of nature ; the 
latteri more the produ£); of culture and art. Among the an- 
cient critics, Longinus poflefled mod Delicacy ; Ariftotle, mod: 
Corre£tnefs. . Among the moderhs, Mr. Addifon is a high ex- 
ample of delicate Tafte : Dean Swift, had he written on the 
fubjed of crtticifm, would peiiiaps have afforded the example 
of a corre£k one. ' 

Havii^ viewed Tafte in its moft improved and perfe£l flate» 
I come next to confider its deviations from that ftate» the fluc- 
tuations and changes to which it is liable ; and to inquire wheth- 
eri in the midft of thefe, there be any means of diftinguifhing 
a true from a corrupted Tafte. This brings us to the moft 
difficult part of our taflc* For it muft be acknowledged^ that 
no principle of the human mind is, in its operations, more fluc- 
tuating and capricious than Tafte. Its variations have been fo 
great and frequent, as to create a fufpicion with fome, of its 
being merely arbitrary ; grounded on no foundation, afcertain- 
able by no ftandard, but wholly dependent on changing fancy ; 
the confequence of which would be, that all ftucUes or regular 
inquiries concerning the objedis of Tafte were vain. In archi- 
tenure, the Grecian modi^ls were long efteemed the moft per- 
ft£l. In fucceeding ages, the Gothic architedure alone prevail- 
ed, and afterwards the Grecian Tafte revived in all its vigour, 
and engrofled the public admiration. In eloquence and poetry, 
the Afiaticsat no time relifhed any thing but what was full of 
ornament, and fplendid in a degree that we wduld denominate 
gawdy % whilft the Greeks admired only chafte and fimple 
beauties, and defpifed the AGatic oftentatjon. In our own 
country, how many writings that were greatly extolled two or 
three centuries ago, are now fallen into entire difrepute and 
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oblivion ? Without going back to remote inftancesi how very 
different is the Tafte of poetry which prevails in Great Britain 
sow, from what prevailed there no longer ago than the reign 
of Kng Charles 11. which, the authors too of that time deemed 
an Augnftan age : when nothing was in vogue but an afieded 
brillianey of.wk; when the fimple majefty of Milton was 
overlookedt^ and Paradife Loft almoft entirely unknown ; when 
Cowley's laboured and unnatural conceits were admired as the 
very qnintefience of genius ; Waller^s g^y fprightlinefs was 
miftaken for the tender fpirit of Love poetry ; and fuch wrl* 
ters as Suckling and Ethcridge were hejd in efteem for dramat- 
ic compofittcm ? 

The queftion is^ what coneluGon we ai« to form from fuch 
ioftancea as thefe ? Is there any thing that <an be called a ftand* 
ard of Taftcj by appealing to which we may d^ftinguifli be- 
tween a good and a bad Tafte ? Or, is there in truth no fuch 
diftindion ; and are we to hold that, accorcUng to the proverb, 
there is bq difputing of Taftes *, but that whatever pleafes fs 
right, for that reafon that it does pleafe ? This is thequeftion^ 
aad a "vety nic^ and fubtile oneit isi which vfe are now to difcufs. 

I begin by obferving, that if there be no fuch thing as any 
ftandard of Tafte, this confequence muft immediately follow, 
that all Taftes are equally good ; a pofition,. which, though it 
may pafs unnoticed in flight matters, and when we fpesdc o( 
the lefler diffinrences among the Taftes of men, yet when we 
apply it to the extremes, its abfurdity becomes glaring. For 
is there any one who vrill fciioufly maintain that the Tafte of 
a Hottentot or a Laplander is as delicate and as correA as that 
of a Longinus or an Addifon ? or, that he. can be charged with 
no defe£t or incapacity who thinks a common news«writer as 
excellent an hiftorian as Tacitus ? As it would be held down<i« 
right extravagance to talk in this manner, we are led un^void^ 
ably to this conclufion, that there is fome foundation for. the 
preference of one man's Tafte to that of another ; . ^r, that there 
is a good and a bad, rfght and a wrong in Tafte, as in other 
things. 

But to prevent miftakes on this fubjed, it is<neceflary*ta.obi- 
fcrve next, that the diverfity of Tafteg which prevails, among 
mankind, does not ih every cafe infer corru|ftion of Tafte, or 
ge us to feek foe fome ftandard in order to determine who 
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im in the riglit. r The T^ftei of Asen Mty dlAt vmry -CMifidar^ 
ihlf a^ tn their obje^i and -fet iiotte of theHi be Tttoi^g. OtHi 
inan relilhes poetry moft ; another takeft pleifdre in notlmif 
but hiftory. Otie ptefefd comedy^ anotfier, tragddjr* Ofito 
Admires 'the iimple ; another^ thd 0niattiez^ecl(ftyl«. • Tbe 
y6tmg are amufed with gay and fptigfatly t:c}rii{»6filk>xysi The 
Elderly are more entertained widi thofe t£ a gtaber ciflu Some 
nations ddij^ht Hi bold pidinrea trf niftnneri> and ftroiig rfepfe-« 
fentationd 6f pajQIo^. Others indium to more ewrscA Md r^fov 
hr elegange both in defcription and fendment^ fFhen^K aH 
/ASttf yet all pitch upon foiM one beasty which pcci^ady 
fuits their turn of mind ; and therefore no one kaa a title i» 
Condemn the reft. ^ It is ti^t in nhittdrs of Tafte, at in quet- 
ftdAi of m^re reafoii^ where thet« is but one conetufioa that 
ekh ht true, dnd all the reft ate ^rroneMS. Tnithi whmh ift 
Ac objeft of reafon^ is oiie; beauty, which is tkc obj^a- •f- 
Tafte, is minified. T^fte thenefore Admits of hiit^de and ii* 
♦ttfity of dbjcais, in fufficicut eonfiftency with go^dnefs ^>r 
juftncfs of Tafte, ' 

But then, t6 explain this matter thoroughly, i mvift obferw 
farther, that Ais iadmiffible div^rfity of Taftes ttn only have 
pface wheretfee 6bjc£ls of T*fle »rfe different. Where it ia 
With refpe£t to the fame tthjfiSt Ihat men dtfikgree, when on^ 
iiJndcnms that as ugly, which another admires as highly beautisi^ 
ful 5 then it Is no longer dtvcriSty, but direft oppofition* of 
Tifte that takes place > and therefore one muft be in the rtghf^^ 
and another in the wrongi unlcfe that abfurd paradox were di> 
lowed to hold, that all Taftes are equally good and true. , On# 
faiin prefers Vrrgii to Homer. Suppofe that f, on the other 
hand, admitc H6mer more Aan Virgfl. I have as yet no reafoti 
to fay that our Taftes are contradiftory. The other perfen is 
ffioft ftrucfe'wrth the elegance and tenderAcft which are the 
ch^raderiftics of Virgil 5 f, with Ac fimplicity and fire <rfHi>- 
ifticr. As liWig as neither of us deny that teth Homcf and Virgil 
have great beauties, our diffet^hce falls wkhin the coiftpafs of 
that diverfity of Taftes, which I have (hewn to be natural and 
ailowatle. But if the other man (hall afert that Hoftier has no 
beauties wfaatever ; tfaji he holds him to be a dull and fpirftidPs 
Wrkcr, and that he would as foon pcrufe any old ^gead of 
Itnight-Erhmtry as the Iliad % then I txelaim, Ant «iy anfag- 
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oaift 6ihkr is rotd: of sll Tafte^ or that his TaAe U corrupted 
in a mifiEirable deg^i^e ;, and I appeal to whatever I thitik this 
flxadard of Tafte, to Ihew him. that he is in the wrong. 

What thttftandardis,towh}di,infBahoppofitionofTa(tea|- 
#(! are obliged to have ttcdurfe, remcina to he^trioed. A ftandp 
ard properly figtdfies» that which is of fueh «iidoiibtad autfaoritf 
aato be the tcft of other things of the fioae kind. Ilius a ftand^ 
aid weight or meafurei k that' li^hieh ii appmntdd by law to 
fqgulate all other inaa&r«and weights. Thus the court iv 
£ud to be the ftandard of good breeding i and the fcripture, of 
tktologiei^l tmdii. 

When we fay that nature is the ftandard of Xt&c, we lay 
down a priseipJe very true and juft, as far as it can be ipplied. 
There is no doubt, that in all cafes where an imitation is in* 
tended of fofie objeA that eidfts in n^^ure, as in reprefeiUtng 
human chamflexs or anions, cotifermif y to nature aiiocds o 
fell and diftinA criterion of what is truly beautifuL Heafoa 
hath in f^ch ca&s fuQ fcope forexettingltsauidiority; for ap 
proving or condemning ; by comparing the eopy with the orig<^ 
mal. But there ave iitn«i»eraUe cafiss in whk^h this rule caQ» 
not i» at all applied j and conformity to nature, is an espreffion 
fce^fueatly ufed, without any diftin^ 0t deternnniite meaning* 
We muft therrfore feareh for fomewliat that Can be rendered 
moie clear and prccife, to be the fta)|dard of Tafte. 

Tafte, as I before explained it, is uhimately founded on aa 
internal fenfe of beauty, which is natural {p men, and whlch^ 
in its application to partkular objects, is citable of being guid«» 
ed and enlightened by reafon. Now, were there any one per« 
fon who pofiefied in full perfeAion all the powers of human 
niture, ^rfu3fc internal fenfes were tn every inftancc acquifitse 
and jitft, and vi^ofe reafon was unerring and fure, the deter* 
minacions of fuch a perfon concerning beauty, would, beyond 
ibufat, be a perfeft ftandard for the Tafte of all othen. 
Wherever their Tafte differed from his, it could be imputed 
ably to jtbme imperfection in their natural powers. But as 
there is no fuch living ftandard, no one perfon to m^iom aU 
ttankind wiU aUow fuch fabmifiion to be due, what is diere 
f>f fuficient authority to be the ftand^d of the various and o^ 
jofite Taft^ ef men i Moft certainly there is nothmg but thli 
Ti^e, as hx as it can be gathered, of human nature. That 
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mrhich men CMicur the moft in admiring, miift be held to be 
beautiful. Hrs Tafte muft be efteemed jvft and true, wluch 
coincides with the general fentiments of men. In this ftand- 
afd we muft reft. To the fenfe of mankind the ultimate ap-» 
peal muft ever lie, in all works of Tafte» If any one fliould 
maintain that fugar was bitter and tobacco Was fweet, no reafon* 
ings could avail to prove it. The Tafte of fuch a perfon would 
infallibly be held to be difeafed, merely becaufe it differed fir' 
widely from the Tafte of the fpecies to which he belongs. In 
Eke manner, with regard to the obje£lsof fentiment or internal 
Tafte, the common feelings of men carry the fame authority^ 
and hare a title to regulate the Tafte of every individual. 

But have we then, it will be faid, no other criterion of what 
IS beautiful, than the approbation of the majority? Muft we 
coUc£k the voices of others, before we form any judgment for 
ourfelves, of what deferves applaufe in Eloquence or Poetry ? 
By no means : there are principles of reafon and found judg* 
ment which can be applied to matters of Tafte; as well as to 
the fubjefks of fcience and philofophy. He who admires or 
cenfures any work of genius, is always ready, if his Tafte be in 
any degree improved, to ai&gn fome reafons of his decifion. 
He appeals to princijples, and points out the grounds on which 
he. proceeds. Tafte is a fort of compound power, in which the 
light of the underftanding always mingles, more or lefs, with 
the feelings of fcntimeht. 

Put, though reason can Carry us a certain length in judging 
tonceming works of Tafte, it is not to be forgotten that the ul« 
timate conclufions to which our reafonings lead, refer at laft ta 
fenfe and perception. We may fpeculate and argue concerning 
propriety of condu£l; in a tragedy, or an Epic poem. Juft 
reafonings on the fubje£): will corred the caprice of unei\light* 
ehed Tafte, and eftabliih principles for judging of what de* 
ferves praife. But, at the &me time, thefe reafonings appeal 
always, in the laft refort, to feeling. The foundation upon 
which they reft, is what has been found from experience, to 
pleafe mankind moft univerfally. Upon this ground we prefer 
a fimple and natural, to an artificial and offtGted ftyle ^ a regu- 
lar and well connefted ftory^ to loofe and fcattered narratives ; 
a cataftrophe which is tender and pathetic, to one which leaves 
us unmoved. It is from confultiifg our ov^n imagination and 
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keart, and ftom s^endbg to the feelings of othefSf that any 
principles are formed which acquire authority in matters c^ 
Tafte.* 

When we refer to the concurring fentiments of men as the 
ultimate teft of what is to be accounted beautiful in the arts* 
this is to be always underftood of men placed in fuch lituations 
as are farourable to the proper exertions of Tafte. Every one 
muft peccerre, that among rude and uncivilized nations^ and 
during the ages of ignorance and darknefs, any loofe notions 
that are entertained concerning fuch fubje&s, carry no author* 
ity. In diofe ftates of fociety, Tafte has no materials on which 
to operate. It is either totally fupprefled^ or appears in its 
lowdi and moft imperfed form. . We refer to the fentiments 
of mankind in poliftied and flourifhing nations ^ when art^ are 
cultivated and manners refined ; when works of genius are 
fid>je£ted to free 4ifcuinon^ and Tafte is improved by Scienpe 
and Philofophy. 

Even among nations, at fuch a period of fociety, I admitf 
that accidental caufes may occaConally warp the proper ope* 
rations of Tafte ; fometimes the ftate of religion, fomedmes 
the form of government, may for a while pervert it ; a licen- 
tiotts court may introduce a Tafte for falfe ornaments, and diC- 
folute writings. The ufage of one admired genius may pro- 
cure approbation for his faults, and even render them faOiion- 
able. Sometimes envy may have power to bear down, for a 
little, produ^ions of great merit ; while popular humour, or 

party 

* The differ^ce between the authors who found the ftandard of Tade 
upon the common feelings of human nature afcertained by general approba- 
tion, and thofe who found it upon edablKhed principles which can be afcer- 
tained by reafon, it more an apparent than a real difference. Like many oth- 
er literary ccmtroveriies, it turns chiefly on modes of exprefiion. . For they 
who lay the greateft (Ireis on fenjtiment and feeling, make no fcruple of ap- 
plying argument and reafon to matters of Tafte. They appeal, like other 
writera, to eftabliflied principles, in judging of the excellencies of Eloquence or 
poetry; and plainly uiew, that the general approbation to which they nlti- 
mately recur, is an approbation refulting from difcuffion as well as from f«n- 
timent. They, on the other hand, who, in order to vindicate Tafte from anf^ 
fiifpicion of being arbitrary., maintain that it is afcertainable by the ftandaid 
of reafon, admit, nevcrthetcfs, that what pleafes univcrfally, muft on that ac- 
count be held to be truly beautiful ; and that no rules or conclufions concern- 
ing objet^ of Tafte, can have any juft authority, if they be found to contraditft 
the general fentiments of men. Thefe two fyftcms, therefore, difffer in reality 
very Ittde from one another. Sentiment and reafon enter into both ; and by 
allowiiy; to each of thefe poivers its due place, both fyftems may be rendered 
confiftent. Accordingly, it is In this tight that I have endeavoured to plac6 
tkc fubjed. 
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party f^irit) mnj^ at otfaor titn^, ^ah to a high) though fhort*^ 
lived reputatibni ^hat Iktie defenred it. But though ivkh caf« 
ual circumftances gtve ^e appearance of caprice to the jud^ 
mentB of Tafte, that appesttanee is eafiiy corroQbed. : In. the 
cottrfe of timt^ die goiaine Tafte of human nature never fails 
to difclofe xtfelfy and to gain the a&endant over any fiintaftl^: 
and comipted modes of Tate which may ehanoe t» have been 
ititfoduced* l%ele may hsrve currency for m while> and mt£« 
kad fupei£cial judges; hat beii^ fitbjefted to «tamiuation, hy 
^^rees theypafs awayi while that alone femains which is 
founded on found rerfon^ smd the native feelings of men. 

I by no means pretend, that there is any ftandard of Tafte, 
to which, in every particular inftaftoe, we can r^rt for dear 
and immediate determination. Where, indeed, is fuch a ftand^ 
ard to be found for deciding any of thofe great coi^trovcrfiea 
in reafon and philofophy, whii^ perpetually divide mankind f 
In the prefent cafe, there was plainly no occafion for any fudi 
&n£k and abfidut^ provifioa to be made* In order to judge of 
what is morally good or evil, of what man ought, or ought 
not in duty to do, it was fit that the means of clear and pre* 
cife determination ihould be afibrded us. But to afcertain ia 
every cafe with the utmoft exa&nefs what is beautiful or ele« 
gant, was not at all necefikry to the happinefs of man. And 
thetefore fome diverfity in feeling was here allowed to take 
place ; and room was left for difcuffion and debate, concern^ 
ing the degree of approbation to which any weak of geniua is 
entitled. 

The conclufion, which it is fufficient f or us to reft upcHi, is, that • 
Tafte is far from being an arbitrary principle, which is fubjedk 
to the fancy of every individual, and which admits of no cri" 
terion for determining whether it be falfe or true. Its foun- 
dation is the fame in all human nunds.. It is built upon fen* 
timents and perceptions which belong to Our nature ; and 
which, in general, operate with the fame uniformity as our 
Dther intelledual principles. When thefe fentiments are per'* 
verted by ignorance and prejudice, they are capable of being 
refkified by reafon. Their found and natural ftate is ultimate^ 
ly determined, by comparing them with the general Taft^ of 
mankind. Let men declaim as much as they pleafe, conceriv* 
ing the caprice and the uncertainty of Tafte, it is found, by 
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experience, that there are beauties, which, if they be difplayed 
in a proper light, have powerito command lading and general 
admiration. In ev^y coj^pofi^tibn, ^hat >inte»efts Ithe imag- 
ination, and toaches the heart, pieafes all ages and all nations. 
There is a c^tain ftring, which, being properly ftruek, the 
human heart is fo made as to zTifv^tt if. 

Hence the unirerfal tcftimony which the moft improred na* 
tioos of the ea^rth have ootti|iked, •thro«igbout a kni^ tmSt ^£ 
ages, to give to fome few wprl^iofgeiiius ; fudk as the Iliad of 
Homer, and the ^neid of VirgiL Hence the authority which 
'fuch works have acquired, as ftandards in fome degiet of po- 
^ica! ccmpoiGtibn ; firice ftom thetii we ire enacbled to coUefit 
what theTenfe of marifeind is, concerning thofe beauties whi^ 
$ive th^m the higheflt pleafure, and >Orhich therefore poetrjf 
HJughtto exhibit. Authority or prejudice ,thay, in one age at 
•country, give a temporary reputation to all indifferent poet of 
t bad artift ; but when foreigners, or wheri poftctity examine 
liis works, his faults tte difccrned, atid the genuine Tafte bf 
iuman nature appfeits. **OpitTi0nuifi commenta delk dfts j^ 
^ natuTSB judicia confimiat.^ Tinie overthrows the 'illtffiairt< 
«f ofiniott, but dtMitotg the dec^fions of nattu^. 
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CRrnasM. genius, pleasures of taste. 

SUBLIMITY ;IN OBJECTS. 

X AST£» Cntkifm, and Genius, are words 'currently 
t?mployedj^ without diftin<9: ideas annexed to theni. In begin* 
ning a courfe of Leflures where fuch words muft often occur^ 
it is neceiTary to afcertain &eir meaning with fonte precifion* 
Having in the laS: LeOiurc treated of Tafte, I proceed to ex- 
jplain the nature and foundation of Criticifm. (True Criticifm 
IS the application of Tafte and of good fenfe to the feveral fine 
arts. The obje£): which it propofes is, to diftingi^ifh what i% 
beautiful and what is faulty in every performance ; from pair 
ticular mftances to afcend to general principle« \ and fo to form 
rules or conclufions concerning the feveral kinds of Jbeauty ia 
works of genius. \ 

The rules of Criticifin are not formed by any induftion, 
^ priori f as it is called; that isj the^ are not formed by a train 
of abftraft reafoning, independent of fafis and obfervations. 

^Critkifm is an art founded wholly/ on experience ; on the ob- 
fervation of Aich beauties as have come neareft to the ftandard 
which I before eftabliihed •: that is, of fuch beauties as have been 

. found to pleafe mankind moft generally. For example ; Arif- 
tx}tk?8 rules concerning the unity of a£tion in dramatic and ^pic 
compofition, were not rules firft difcovered by logical reafon- 
ing, and then applied to poetry ; but they were drawn from the 
pra£liteof Homer and Sophocles : they were founded upon ob- 
ferving the fuperior pleafure which we receive from the relation 
of an z€tion which Is one and entire, beyond what we receive 
from the relation of fcattered and unconnefted fafts. ) Such 
obfervations taking their rife at firft from feeling and experience, 
were found on examination to be fo confonant to reafon, and 

to 
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to the principles of human nature, as to pafs into eftaUiflied 
rules, and to be conveniently applied forjudging of the. excellen- 
cy of any performance. This is the moft natural account of 
the origin of Criticifm. 

(A mafterly genius, it is true, will of himfelf, untaught, com^ 
pofe in fuch a manner as (ball be agreeable to the moft matei- 
rial rules of Criticifm ;(for as thefe rules are founded in nature^ 
nature will often fuggefl: them in pradice.; Homer, it is more 
than probable, was acquain|:ed with no fyftems of the art of 
poetry. Guided by genius alone, he compofed in verfe a reg; 
ular ftory, which all pofterity has admired. ' But this is no ar- 
gument agai»ft the ufefulnefs of Criticifm as an^art. For as no 
human genius is perfe£l, there is no writer but may receive 
affiftance from critical obfervations upon the beauties and faults 
ef thofe who have gone before him. No obfervations or rules 
can indeed i^pply the defefl: of genius, or infpire it where it 
is wanting. But they may oflen dire£t it into its proper chan- 
nel ; they may correfb its extravagancies, and point out to it 
the moft ]uft and proper imitation of nature. Critical rules ai^ 
defigned cEicSy to (hew the faults that ought to be avoided. 
Jo nature we kluA be indebted for the. produi£iion of en^inent 
beauties* ^ 

From what has been faid, we are enabted^to form a judgment 
concerning thofe complaints Mdbichit ]|as long been fafluonabte 
for petty authors to make againft Critics and Critici&i. Critics 
have been reprefented as the great abridgers of the native £berty 
of genius ; as the impofers of unuaturali(hacldes and bonds upon ' 
writers, from whofe cruel perfeqution they.muiifly tothe pul>» 
lie, and implore its prote£tion. Such fupplicatory prefaces are 
not calculated to give very^ favourable ideas of the genius of th^ 
author. For every, good writer will be pleafed to have his work 
examined by the principles of found underftanding* and true 
Tafte. The declamations, againft Criticifm commonly proceed 
upon this fuppolition, that Critics are fuch'as judge by rule, not 
by feeling y which is fo far from being true, that they who judge 
after this mapner are pedants, not pritics. For all. the rules o£ 
-genuine Criticifm I have (hewn to be ultimately founded on feel- 
ing ; and Tafte and Feeling are neceiTary to guide us in the 
application of tbefc rules to every particular inftgncc. A^ there 
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judges ^ism i» wodm of Taii^ thc^re is a& doubt ih^t the num* 
licr q£ iia«P9i|^teAt Okies' v^l ^l^ays. be gveat But this, afn 
fords no more foundation for a general i^ve&ive agaia£^ Crit^-* 
«iifet tJite dtie n^oabeif of bad phiMbpbera orteaiiraiecs affords, 
^gfliinft i»ftfM and pkibfeplif. 

Aft ok}e£ikm ixl09« pku^b]ii( 06931 be &>i»Md a^jjnftCi^icifm^ 
^m tf^ ap|t)tu& th^ ferae pei^mattees fa^ve feceis^ed kocok 
* tbepuUkf ¥ihiidb» wken^aecucatel^ co^lnGbd^ed^jare fcn^nd to coa-* 
^dui^tbrnilefi eftaUMhedbf Cri^ki&>. Nj9w»aceordiag to, 
the prtnciplta; kid dk^wa m the laft Lc.£iure» the publif: is th>e^ 
&IHBea»^ judgc^ toj ^riiom ffaie laft appeal muft be made in ever]| 
wodc of T«fte: ; »> thi& fl^avKtard of 'I^e. is foMn^e^ on, the kxL^. 
tmentts. Aat asr oal^uvaL and eommw to. all £8^% B^t with re-*, 
ifat& to «iki$9/«)e ace ta o^i^e^^t the fen& of the. piajblic i^ 
•ftts ttK^haftilff jiyigedofv The gmwf^ fvi^ii^ TaAe dpe«t. 
«Qt aliv^ ap^iir ki. the fi|^ ^p]au^ givm i^j^n th^. pi^^U^ar^ 
^dtt of zttf nev worii^ Theiie are. batj\ a ^eat vi^^ar and s^ 
fmaii» apt to.hecatched.an4d0a2dedbf y^filLpftr&i^i^ bc^auties^ 
Ac^ aichiusatian;. of in^isji. in; a»Uttl&t;^epaflEea away : and; foo^i^. 
fiflan. a yiqriter may/ aoq^i^ greats tempox^ry lepMitaiioQ, merely 
by his compliance with the p;iflions or prejudices, with tbe.partjH 
Hfky^ or iii|nAitk>iijSr na^cpa tliajer ma^^ clt^ce to i?ujLe for a. 
lime alasofti a whd^ nalioa. la futck cauG^, though ^he publi<s. 
ma0p 4bem to pgoaifei txuie.: Gsitici^a ma^. w^th,. veajfoii coiK}emn.j^ 
and it wUi in. pcogtsjb o£ time gi^ the. a&endant : for thd 
fi^fp^UBOI^ottf&JifiCsimii^ «ud the voice o£ th^. public wJbex^ 
^sxec b&iom^ \»»fp9j^a^^ aa^ d^Soi^ter ^^M. &ver coincide, 

^ inftsMipes, E admk> these aa^ of fome ^prifs^ tha^t contain 
.^!K»& ti»n%2^ffiptt8^ o£ the Ia«rs. o|.Critici6n,,ac^iiring, nevQt- 
ti|iple£s, agenecalj and even, a lafting ad^nirajtipn. I^uch ar^ 
t^t.^iaysioi Sfa3]Krfp]EBoe».wiiich».conl^red,aB dtaoi^ic ppem$> 
9fe^tmegMlkt in t^ fayighefl) degrei^ But then Wt^; are to re«- 
tliacb) t2h3t th^ haKe. gsu;ied.the puhlic adn^irstiQU^ not by theii^ 
being inaegi^> 0<2t by> th^iiir timTgrel&ond of; tb^ rules of ^rt^ 
Vtut in fyif& o£ f iwk tran%rei&onap They pofl^f^ other beautiea 
^hich a^e. conformable to px& rules v and the force of thefo 
JKauties. bas. beem^o great a^ to oyerpp.wer aU cex^urei and tc^ 

|ivc 
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|;iYe the puUld a degree of fatisfa(£iioa fi4>erior to ,the di%iift 
arifing from their blemifhes. Shakefpeare pkafes^ not by 
\dg bringing the traniasQicHis of many years into one play ; not 
by his grotefq;ue mixtttres of tragedy and comedy in one pieces 
nor by the ftrained thougibtSy s^id ^St&ed witticifms-} whick 
be fometanes employs. Thefe^ we coofider as blemifhes, and 
Vzipute them to the grojBTnefs of tl^ age in viidch he lived. But 
lie plea£e$ by his animated sad ^mafterly re^ refentations of 
^araAess, by the liVeline^ of hiadefcription85 the^force of liit 
ientimeo^s, and his poiTeffing, beydnd all writers^ the natuml 
language of paffion : Beauties which true Criticifm no left 
' teaches i^s to place in the higheft rank, than nature teaches u« 
to feel. This much, it may f office to have faid concesning the 
pcigin, officCi and importance of Criticifm. 

I proceed nes^t to explain the meaning of another term* 
^hkh there will be fre^uen^ occafion to employ it^ thefe Ltc^ 
t^es } $hat !&» Genius. 

Ta(le and Genius are two words frequently joined together i 
said therefore, by inaccurate thinkers^ confounded^ They fig« 
affy, however, two quite difierent things The difierence jbe* 
^een them can be clearly pointed out ; and it is of importance 
\6 rejnember i|. Tafte confiils in the power of judging. ' G^ 
aiuS) in the power of eitecuting. Ope may have a confiderable 
^egree of Tafte in poetty, eloquence, or any of the fine arts» 
who has little or hardly any Genius for comjpofition or execui- 
fton in any of thefe a^ts : BMt (^eniv^ Oannot be fc^nd without 
^eluding Tafte alfo. Qenius, thereifore, deferves to be confid* 
ered as a higher power of the ^li^d than Tafte. -Genius al- 
ways imports (omething i^ventiye or creative ; which does not 
reft in mere (eufibility to beauty where it is perceived, but 
which ca,n, ipioreoyer, produce z^ew beauties, and exhibit them 
in fuch a maimer as ftrongly to imprefs the minds bf others* 
Refined Tafte form^ a good critic ; but;. Genii^s is farther ucccfr 
fary to form the poet, or. the orator. 

It is proper alfo to obferye, that(Genius is a word, which» 
m common acceptation, extends much fai^ther than to the ob* 
jefts of Tafte. It^ is ufed to fignify that talent or aptitude 
which we receive- from nature, for excelling in any one thing 
y^Jiatever. 'yhuSi we fpeak of ^ Genius for mathematics, as 

well 
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well as a Genius for poetry ; of a Genios for war, for politios^ 
or for any mechanical employment 

This talent or aptitude for excelling In Ibme one particurar, 
is, I hare faid, what we receive from nature. / By art and ftady, 
no doubt, it may be gfcatly improved ; but by them alone it 
cannot be acquired.^' As Genius is a higher faculty than Tafte> 
it is ever, according to the ufual frugality of nature, more lim- 
ited in the fphere of its operations. It is not uncommon to 
meet with perfons who have an excellent Taftc in fereral of 
the polite arts, fuch as mufic, poetry, painting, and eloquence, 
altogether : but, to find one who is an excellent performer m 
aM thefe'arts, is much more rare ; or rather, indeed, fuch an 
©ne is not to be looked for.^ * A fort of Univerfal Genius, or 
one who is equally and indifferently turned tOMrards feverai 
different profeffions and arts, is not likely to excel in any-^ 
Although there may be fome few exceptions, yet in general it 
kolds, that when the bent of the mind is wholly diredled to- 
wards feme one objed^, exchiGve in a manner of othess, there 
is the faireft profpeft of eminence In that, whatever it be. The 
rays nmft converge to a point, in order to glow intenfely-f 
This remark I here choofe to make, on account of its great int- 
portance to young people-; in leading them to examine with 
care, and to pmrfue with ardour, the current and pointing of 
nature towards thofe exertions of Genius in which they are 
mod likely to excel, y 

A Genius for any of the fine arts, as I before obfervcd, al- 
ways fuppofes Tafte ; and it is clear, that the improvement of 
Tafte will ferve both to forward and to correft the operations 
of Genius. In proportion as the Tafte of a poet, or orator, 
becomes more refined with refpe£t to the beauties of compo(i- 
tion, it will certainly affift him to produce the more finiflied 
beauties in his work. Genius, however, in a poet, or orator, 
may fometimes exift in a higher degree than Tafte ; that is. 
Genius may be bold and ftrong, when Tafte is neither very 
delicate, nor very correft. This is often the cafe in the infan- 
^ cy of arts ; a period, when Genius frequently exerts itfelf with 
great vigour, and executes with much warmth ; while Tafte, 
which requires experience, and improves by flower degrees, 
hath not yet attained its full growth. Homer and Shakefpeare 
are proofs of what I now aflcrtj in whofc admirable writihgs 

are 
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are found inftances of rudenefs and indelicac79 which the 
more refined Tafte of later writers, who had fi^r inferior Ge- 
nius to thgrn, would have taught them to avoid. As all human 
perfedlion is limited, this may very probably be the law of our 
pature, that it is not given to one man to execute with vigour 
and fire, and, at the fame time, to attend to all the leiler and 
more refined graces that belong to the exa£i; perfedion of his 
work : while on the other hand, a thorough Tafte for ihofe 
inferior graces, is, for the moil part, accoQipaaied with a 
4iminution of fublimity and force. 

\ Having thus explained the nature of Tafte, the natar« and 
importance of Criticifmj and the diftin^iion between Tafte 
and Genius i I am now to enter on confidering the iburces of 
the Pleafures of Tafte. Here opens a very extenfive field 9 
JK> lefs than all the pleafures of the imagination, as they are 
commonly called, whether afiS^rded us by natural obje£ls» or 
by the imitations and defcriptions of them. But it is aot 
neceflary to the purpofe of my Le&ures, that all thefe fliould 
& examined (jjiUy •, the pleafure which we receive from dif- 
courfe, or writing, being the main objeCt of them* All that i 
(urpofe is, to give (bme openings into the Pleafures of Tafte 
m general ; and to infift, more particularly, upon Sublimity 
and Beauty. 

f We are far from having yet attained to any fyftem concern- 
ing this fubje£i. Mr. Addifon was the firft who attempted a 
regular inquiry, in his Efiay on the Pleafures of the Imagina- 
tion, publiftied in the fixth volume of, the Speflator. He has 
reduced thefe Pleafures under three heads ; Beauty, Grandeur^ 
and Novelty. > His fpeculations on this fubjed, if not exceed- 
ingly profound, are, however, very beautiful and entertaining i 
and he has the merit of having opened a track, which was 
before unbeaten. The advances made fince his time in this 
curious part of Fhilofophical Criticifm, are not very confider- 
able 5 though fome ingenious writers have purfued the fubjeft* 
This is owing, doubtlefs, to that thinnefs and fubtilty which 
arc found to be properties of all the feelings of Tafte. They 
are engaging objeAs ; but when we would lay firm hold of 
them, and fubjedl them to a regular difcuffion, they are always 
ready to elude our grafp^ It is difficult to make a full enu- 
meration of the feveral objedis that give Pkafure to Tafte ; it 

is 
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it more diffiotllttd define all ihofe'iBirhick h^Ve been difcoveredi 
and to reduce them ttnder proper clafles ^ ind, when we woalJI 
go farther^ dad in^^eftigate t}ie effix^Ient tmtt^ i^ the pleafdre 
which »re receive from futh ol^e^s^ ha«> ihoift all, we find 
ouffelves tt a lofe. For infta^e j we all ki^n by eijierience, 
that tertatn figures of bodies appear to ^s rmrt beautiful than 
others. On inquiriag farther, vire find that the'i^egularity of 
fi>me figures, and the graceful variety of others, are the foun- 
dation of this beauty- whkh we di&crn* in thci*; buFwhcn 
we attempt to g6 a ftep beyond this, sfi^d inquire what is -the 
caufe of regularity and variety ptoducing in our niirfda the fen* 
fation of Beauty,, any reafon we can affign is eictremely imper* 
fcft. I Thcfe firft principles of internal ftSnfation, nature fcems 
to have <x)vered with an impenetrable veil.) " 

It is fome comfort, however, that althotigfe the 6fficicn< 
osmfe be obfeure, the final' caufe of thofe fenfations lies in 
many cafes more open : and ia entering on this fubjeft, wd' 
cannot avoid t^ing notice of the ftrong inapreffion which th^ 
powers of Tafte and Imagination afe calculated to give us' 6# 
the benignity of our Creator. By endowing us with fudt 
powers, he hath widely enlarged the fphere of the pleafufes of 
human lifei and thofe,toOiof a kind the moft pure and innocent. 
The neceflary purpofes of life might have been abundanay an-' 
fwered, though otfr fenfes of feeing and hearing had only 
fcrvcfl to diftinguifli external objefts, without conveying to u* 
any of thofe refined and delicate fenfations of Bi^uty and 
Grandeur, with which we arc now fo much delighted. ) This 
additional embellifliment and glory, which, for promoting our 
entertainment, the Author of nature hath poured forth upon 
his works, is one ftriking tcftimony, amohg many others, of 
benevolence and goodnefs. This thought, which Mr. Addifon 
firft ftarted. Dr. Akenfide, In his Poem on the Pleafures of the 
imagination, has happily purfued. 



Not content 



With every food of life to nonriiti maiu 
By kind illufions of the wondering fenfe, ^ 

Thou mak'ft allnature Beauty to his eye, 
• Or Mufic to his ear. 

(^ I {hall begin with confidering the Pleafure which arifes from 
Sublimity or Grandeur, of which I propofe to treat at fome 
length 5 both, as this has a charader more precifc and dif* 

tindly 
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dtiaiy rtiai-kfed, tbati ^f other; of the Pkafufes of the Iftiagirii- 
t!6n, and as it coirtcides mote ditefify ^ith our mtiin Tubje^.^ 
For the greater diftintairfeft I fllafl, firft, treat of the Otatrdeur 
Of Sublimity of ejitefiiai objeflFs thfetWelre^, iiirlnch ^iH fefttpldr 
tfie tefi of this Lc(9tute; afid, aft^i'Mrardfe, of rfit dcfcrrption of 
fuch objefts, or, of what is called the Sublime fax Writing; 
ivhich fhall tie the faBjcff of tc fbifd^rlg Lcftiirfe. I tfiftfn- 
guifh thefe two things frOiii otie another, the Grandeur of th8 
ohjefts tliemfelvfes when they are pr6f^nted to the eye; itid thS 
defcription of fhat Grandetlr ht difcolitfe or v^fitirig 5 tKongR 
riioft Critics, ihalccurateiy I thitifc, fefetid them together { ' ittd t 
confider CJrand'eiir and Sdblirttrty rfs terms fyrronitntrnj, or nie^- 
ly fo. If there be any diftinffioii betweetr thehi, it arifcs ftbrtf 
Sublimity's exprefling Grandeifr in ir^ hfgheft: degree:* 

It IS riot eafy to defcfibe, in vi^Ords, the ptecife ImpfeffioiJ 
Vp'hicTi great afiid fiiblime objeats make upOfn ck; when wefbeRofdf 
them^ % but every one Ka^ a cbftceptron of it. ; It confifts? iir k 
Knd'of admiration and e^tp^nRbn of the iiiind f it raifes thlfi 
inind much above its ordinary ftafe, intf fifld li \^iifi a iegtei 
i{ wonder and aftohiAm'ent, ^^fiich it eaiinrot M^'elt exprefi. 
The emotion is cerfaiAly delightfuf 5 h'uT it i^ altogethef 6f &S 
ferious kind ; a degree of awfitltiefs afid Solemnity, eten ap- 
proaching to fevefity, commonly attend^' it when at its fieijght f 
Very diftinguiftabre from the mof c g^ acitd hrilk: e'raotfott raif- 
^d ty beautiful objeats. % 

Cxhe fimplert form of external drandeir apfrears' irftJfe Va# 
tind boundiefs profpefts pr^fehted to vt^ by natuife ; fiicfr^' vKd#* 
extended plains, to which the tyi cixi ttt no Krnit3 ; the fiTwfc 
^ment of heaVeri j or the bbundldfs e^^paftfe of the Oceirt 
All vaftnelfs produces fhe impreiliOA ot Sublimity, h' 1^ to Si 
tcitiarked, however, thit (pate extended irf lengthy rhiXcST norfd^ 
irong ah impreffiori as height or d^th. Thbugh a bbiiiidftf? 
tW bV a grand obje'df, yet 2. high mbuntafi), io \«^Mch' ^e tobSJ 
up, or an awful . precipice or towcr whence We teoK^ cfbwh^oil 
the objeais which lie below; is ftitt nSbre fo. The* excaiftve 
Grandeur of the firmament arifes from it's height, joined W it J 
Iwundlefs extent j and thit of tlie oteah, not froht its' ottefit 
alone, but from tTie perpletual motion' and ifrefifti^li fdrci ai 
F that 

• Sec a l^hilbrophical Inquiry, mto the Origin 6t oiJtr Ideas of th6 StitJltntfc aft<t 
«caiitlfttL Pr, Gerard ua Ta^e, Se<aio& U. Siemcnti ol Critici£[&, Otap.iy. 
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that mafs of waters. Wherever fpace is concerned, it is clear, 
that amplkude or grcatnefs of extent, in one dimenfion or other, 
is neceflary to Grandeur. Remove all bounds from any objedt, 
and you prefently render it fubUme. Hence infinite fpace, end- 
kfs numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind with great 
ideas.^ 

From this fome have imagined, that vaftnefs, or amplitude 
of extent, is the foundation of all Sublimity. But I cannot be 
of this opinion, becaufe many obje£ts appear 4iblime which have . 
no relation to fpace at all. Such for inftance, is great loudnefs 
of found. The burft of thunder or of cannon, the roaring of 
winds, the (houting of multitudes, the found of vafl: catara(Els 
of water, are all inconteftably grand obje£ls. " I heard the 
** voice of a great multitude, as the found of many waters, and 
•* of mighty thunderings, faying Allelujah."^ In general we 
may obferve, that great power and force exerted, always raifc 
fublime ideas : and perhaps the moft copious fource of thefe is 
derived from this quarter. Hence the Grandeur of earthquakes 
and burning mountains ; of great conflagrations ; of the ftormy 
ocean, and overflowing waters ; of tempefts df wind ; of thun«* 
der and lightning ; and of all the uncommon violence of the 
elemeilts. Nothing is more fublime than mighty power and 
ftrength. A flrcam that runs within its banks, is a beautiful 
objeft, but when it ruflies down with the impetuofity and noife 
of a torrent, it prefently becomes a fublime one. From lions, 
and other animals of ftrength, are drawn fublime comparifons 
in poets. A race-horfe is looked upon with pleafure ; but it 
is the war-horfe, " whofe neck is clothed with thunder," that 
carries Grandeur in its idea. The engagement of two great 
armies,' as it is the higheft exertion of human might, combines 
a variety of fources of the Sublime •, and has accordingly been 
always confideredas one.of the moft ftriking and magnificent 
fpeSacles that can be either prefented to the eye, or exhibited 
to the imagination in defcription. 

For the farther illuftration of this fubject, it is proper to 
remark that all ideas of the folemn and awful kind, and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to alTift the Sublime'; 
fuch ^s-darknefs, folitude, and filencfe.^ What are the fcenes of 
nature that elevate the mind in the higheft 4egree, and produce 
the fublime fenfation ? Not the gay landfcape, the flowery field, 
.\ . . , , or 
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or the flourifliing city ; but the hoary mountain, and the folita- 
ry lake ; the aged foreft, and the torrent falling over the rock. 
Hence too, night-fcenes are commonly the moft fublime. Y The 
firmament when filled with ftars, fcattered in fuch vaft numbers, 
and with fuch magnificent profufion, ftrikes the imagination 
with a more awful Grandeur, than when we view it enlightened 
by all the fplendour of the fun. The deep found of a great bell, 
or the ftriking of a great clock, are at any time grand ; but, 
when heard amid the filence and ftiUnefs of the night, they 
become doubly fo, Darknefs is very commonly appHed for 
adding fubliraity to all our ideas of the Deity. **He maketh dark-^ 
** nefs his pavilion 5 he dwelleth in the thick cloud.**' So Miltoo,: 



' How oft, amidil 



.Thick clouds and dark, does heav'h'^ al!-rulinff Sire 
Choofe to refide, his glory unob£cur*d^ 
And, with the maiefty of darknefs, round 
Circles His throne Book II. %63») 

Obferve, with how much art Virgil has introduced all thofc 
ideas of filence, vacuity, and darknefs, when he is gping to in- 
troduce hi& Hero t^ the infernal regions, and to difclofe th^ 
Kcrets of the great deep. 

Dli, quibus imperium efl animarumt,.umbrasquefilentes,L 

Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nodle iilentia late» . . 

Sit raihi fas audita ioqui j fit numine veftro 

Pandcre res alta terra, & caligine merjaa» 

Iban obfcuri^fola fob no<ae, per umbrara, 

Perque doraos Ditis vacuos, et inania regna ; 

Quale per incertara lunam, fab luce maligoai 

Elt iter in fylv* 



Thcfe pafiage^ I quote at prefen^ not fo much as inftances o£ 
Sublime Writing, though in themfclves. they truly are fo,as to 
Ihcw, by the efFefl: of them, that the objeds which they pre-? 
ient to us, belong^ to. the. cla& of &iblime ones* 

Obfcurity, 

• Yt fubterraneah gods, whoft awful fway 
The gliding ghoiU and lilejit ihades obey ; 
O Chaos, hear !' and Phlegethon profound | 
Whofe folemn empire ftretches wide around; , 
Give me, ye great tremendous powers ! to tell 
Of fccnes and wonders in the depths of hell ; 
Give me your mighty fccrets to difplay. 
From thofc black realms of darkatfs to the day. Pjti> 

Ohfcurc they went ; through dreary (hades, that led ; 

Along the wafte dominions of the dead ; . 

As wander tra^vcll^rs in woods by night, 

1^ the n\o©n'$ doubtful andmaUgnaat.i»fi{it* Drtdxk. 



f ObfcHtitgr, wp arp f^rth^T t^ remark, is japt uRfayourabJe ta 
the §ttWw6. Though it render the ohjeift wdiftin£l, the ira* 
ptpflion, ho^^yer, may be ^Ts,^t ; fpr, ajl ^P iugcftious Author 

^otjicr tQ ipf^js It afe(^ing to the irpagin^tion j an^ the imagi- 
l^tJQix m^ be %Qnjjlj affefled, and| \n faft^ often is fo^ by 
©^j§£i^ of ijrhich if e h^y.e op clear ppncepjion^ Thi|s we fe«?, 
th^jt almcll alj the dlejfcTiptipqs givicn us pf Ui? appearances o£ 
i^gernatural btjng^j ^ayry fome Sul)limity, thoijgh the ^opcepr 
tipps, iBfhiicli they afArd us be confufcd apd ipdiftinfl. Their 
Sul^Ki^ity apfea horn the ideas, ^hich they alvjcays convey > qC 
iijperiqr power and might, joixied with an awful Q^(cv\r|ty.^ We. 
inay fee this fully exemplified in the following noble paflage 
of the book of Jo^. ^* In thougbts frpm the yifions of |hp night, 
*^ when deep fleep falletK upon men, fear capae upon rpc, and 
*' trembjiqg, lyhich made all my bones to fli^ke. 'then a fpxrit 
** pg;flcd before my face ^ the hJiir of my fle(h ftopd up t it ftp94 
•* ftill J but I could uot difcern the forip therepf ; an image 
*' was before mine eyes ; tl^ere was filence ; and I heard a 
*' voiccr-^— Shall mortal man be more jufE than God*"* (Jol| 
iv. i5.\No ideas, it is plain, are fo fublime as thofe ^aken frbn\ 
the Supreme Beipg j the Ttipft vmkno%n,butthegrea^eft of all ob- 
jcftsj the infinity of wbofe na^):urca and the eternity of whpfe du» 
ration, joined with the omnipotexice of his power, though they, 
f^rpafs our conceptions, yel e^^alt thep:^ to the highcil. In, 
general, all objeAs that are greatly raifed above us, oi; far re« 
moved from us, cither }n fpace or in time, are apt to ftrike vis 
|L8 great. Our tdewii^g them, as. through the n^ft of diftanca 
or antiquity^ is fi^vpHrable to the i^preiions of. their Suh* 
^Jty. J 

As obfcurity, f^ difordertoo* is very compatib^ with Gra% 
dcur 5 nay, frequently heightens it- Few things that are ftri^- 

• Th<B pi<St\ire -^hich Lumtiuj} l;i,as drawj^^of the dominion of (uperftition 
aver iris^jcind, rcprcfcntinff'iPa* a ' pb|t^nt'p^^^ fliowJng it? head fronj 

the clouds, and diftna^irig'Ttvcl. Whole Kutnan race with its countenance, to* 
gether with the magnaniniiiy of Epicurus in raifing himfelf ujp agai^ft it, carricf 
f^ll the grandeur of a fublimc, oj^cure^aild aw/ul i'ma^e. " * .' ' '' 

Humana ante oculos fcede cum vita jaccret * 

In ter^is, opprefla gravl liib ^cligione, " 

0^9. caput'a cseii regionJbus oflendebat, 

Horribili fuper afpeAu*mortaliHus inftans, 

'^fimuni Graius homo mortalc^ toiler^ coutra v 

Jft oc^ilos auf»ij.'»p~ ' ' ' ■ ' '^ ^>^>V 
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ly regular and metbo4icaI, ippesr Sublime. We iee the limits 
pa every (icje ; y^e feel ourfelv^s confi^e4. ; ther^ is n^ looin 
for the mind's exciting any g^e^t effort, ^x^fk proporlipn of 
partSj, though it em^s pflen mtq the bea^tif^lj^ |« muph difTc^- 
gardcd m the Sub^^e. A gre^t mafs of rocks, thrpwri tog^thr 
^f )»y the hand of naty|ie with wildner$' a|}4 confufion* (hike 
(he saind with, more (^BP4^ur9 ^baa if they h^ been g^j^fte^ 
^ ead^ PjhcT vi^ the qaoft apc^r^te fynajp^try, ^ 

In the fee^e attetnptfj which huna^i^ art C99 make tow;|rds 
^oducing gr^nd pbje^s, (fi^fbje^ I aieaiii in comparifoi} wif(t 
thp powers of nature) greatBefs of dlnifinfipps ajw^j^s oonft^ 
^te$ a principal part, )^p pilfs of buil^i^g ^?i^ c^vey ^z)y id^ 
^ SuhUfnJty, unlefs it be ^«ypj(5 ^nd lp6y. There is, t^^, in 
architeAut^i wh^. i^gaUe4 Qf^f^^^f^. of ;nanner ; which feeRi$ 
chi^iSy to syri^^^ fro||\ pnsfentii^g t^ obje^ to u§ in one full 
poi^t pf view ; fo that it Ihall make its impreffion whole, en- 
tire, and undividedi upon the niiod- A Gotbip cathedral raifes 
ideas of Grandeur in our minds, by its fize, Its height, its awful 
pbfcutity, its ftrepgth, its antiquity,, and its durability. 
(^ There ftill remains to b^ |?ie^tipne4 on^cl^fsQf Sublime 
pbjedsj which may be called the moral, or Sentimental Sub- 
lime ; ariHng from certain exertiqi}^ of the huu^n mind ; 
from certain afFe^ions, and af^ions, of our feUpw-creatures. 
Thcfe yrill be found tp be all, or chiefly, of that clafs, which 
^omes unde^ the name of Magnanimity or Herotfm ^ and they 
produce an effc^ eiftremely fimiUr to wh^t is pfodnced by the 
view pf grand pbje£U in nature j filiing the mind with admira^ 
tion, 5^pd elevating it above itfelf. ) /i noted i^ftan.ce of this, 
quoted by all thef ^ench Critics, is the celebrated ^'i7 MQurut 
of Corneille, in the Tragedy of Horace* In the famous com- 
bat be^ixt the floratii and the thiriatii, the old Horatius be- 
ing infprmed, that two of his Cons are fi^ip, and that the third 
had betaken himfclf to flight, a^ firft will not believe the report ; 
bu^ being thoroughly aiiured of the fa£^ is fired with all the 
fentiments /of high honour and indignation at this fuppofed 
unworthy. behaviour of his furvlving fon. He is reminded, 
that his fon ftood aloue againft three, and afked what he would 
have had him to have done ? *^ To have died^^*' he anfwers. 
In ^^ fame manner PoruSji taken prifoner by Alexander, after 
% gallant defence, and afked in what manner he would be treat- 
ed ? 
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cd ? anfwcfmg, " Like a king j** and Caefar chiding the pilot 
who was afraid to fet out with him in the ftorm, " Quid times ? 
** Caefarcm vehis j" are good hiftances of this fentimcntal Sub*- 
lime. (^Wherever, in fome critical and high fituation, we behold 
a man ancommontjr intrepid, and refting upon himfelf 5 fupe- 
tior to paffion and to fear ; animated by fome great principle to 
the contempt of popuhr opinion^ of felfifli intereft, of dangers, 
or of death ; there we are ftruck with a fenfe of the Sublime. *\ 
High virtue is the moft natural and fertile fource of this 
moral Sublimity. However, on fome occafions, where virtue 
cither has no phec, Or is but imperfeftly dij^layed, yet If ex- 
traordinary vigour and force of mind be difcovered, we are not 
infenfiblc to a degree of Grandeur in the charafter 5 and from 
the fplendid conqueror, or the daring eonfpirator, whom we 
arc far from approving, we cannot withhold our admiration.f 

1 have 

• The Soblblc, ifl liaWf al «nd (fi tfiof »I objcifts, h brought before m in on« 
view, and compared together, ia the foUowing beautiful pailage cf Akeniide!* 
l^kafurcs of the Imagination : 

Look then abroad through naf tire, to the range 
Of planets, ftuis, and adamantine fpheret, 

Wheeling, unihaken, thro* the void immenfc ; ' , 

And fpeak, O man ! does this capacious fcene. 
With half that kindling majcfty, dilate 
Thy ftrong conception, a» wiien Brutus refcy 
Refulgent, from the ftroke of Cxfar^s fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
i . . Aloft extending, like eternal Jote, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, calPd aloud 

On Tully*s namie, and fhook his crimfon fleel, 

Asd bade the father of his country hail ! 

For lo ! the tyrant proftrate on the dull ; 

And Rome again is fi'ee. Book 1. 

f Silius Ttallcns has fludied to give an auguft idea Of Hannibal, by rcprc- 
JTcnting him as furroundcd with all his vidlories, in the place of guards. One 
who had«formed a deiign of aflaflinating him in the midft of a feafi, is thus ail- 
drcffed: 

Fallit tc, menfas inter quod credis inermem ; 

Tot bellis quaefita viro, tot ceedibus, armat 

Majdlas sterna ducem. Si admoveris ora 

Cannas & Trebiam ante oculos, Trafymemiqu^ buda 

£t Pauli flare ingentem miraberis umbram. 

A thought fomewhat of the fame nature occurs m.a French author, « 11 ie 
** cache ; roais fa reputation le decouvre : II marche fans fuite & fans equipage ; 
** mais chacun, dans fon efprit, le met fur un char de triomphe. On compte, 
" en le voiant, les cnnemis qu*il a va incus, non pas les fcrviteurs qui le fuivent. 
" Tout fcul qu*il eft, on fc figure, autour de lui, fes vertus, & fcs vi<floires 
«* qui Taccompagnent. Moins il cfl fuperbe, plus il devient venerable."— 
Oraifon funebre de M. de Turenne, par M. Flcchier. — Both ihefe paiTages arc 
fplendid, rather than fublime. In the firfl, there is a want of jullucis in the 
thonght i in the fecond, of fimplicity ia the cxprdHon. 
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I hare now enumerated a variety of inftances, both in inani- 
mate objefts and in human life, wherein the Sublime appears, 
la aM thefe inftanCes; the emotion raifed in us is of the fame 
kind, although the objeds that produce the emotion be of Ivide- 
!y different kinds. A queftion next arifes, whether we are able 
to difcovex fome one fundamental quality in which all thefe dif- 
ferent obje£l8 agree, and which is the caufe of their producing 
an emotion of the fame nature in our minds f Varions faypoth- 
cfes haye been formed concerning this ; but, as far as appears 
to me, hitherto unfatisfa<Story. Some have imagined that 
amplitude, or great extent, joined with fimplicity, is cither im- 
mediately, or remotely, the fundamental quality of whatever is 
fublime ; but we have feen that amplitude is confined to one 
fpecies of Sublime obje£ls, and cannot, without violent ftrain- 
ing, be applied to them alL The Author of " A Philofophical 
** Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
"Beautiful." to whom we arc indebted for feveral ingenious 
and original thoughts upon this fubje^, propofcs a formal 
theory upon this foundation^That terror is the fource of the 
Sublime, and that no obje6ks have this chara£ler, but fuch as 
produce impreffions of pain and danger. It is indeed true, 
that many terrible objedls arc highly Sublime ; and that Gran- 
deur does not refufe an alliance with the idea of danger. Bur 
though this is very properly illuftrated by the Author, (many of 
whofe fentiments on that head I have adopted) yet he feems to 
ftretch his theory too far, when he reprefents the Sublime as 
confiding wholly in modes of danger, or of pain. For the 
proper fenfation of Sublimity appears to be very diftinguiflia- 
blc from the fcofation of cither of thefe j and, on feveral occa- 
Cons, to be entirely feparated from them. In many grand ob-» 
jefts, there is no coincidence with terror at all ; as in the mag- 
nificent profpe£t of wide extended plains, and of the ftarry 
firmament ; or in the moral difpofitions and fentiments, which 
we view with high admiration i and in many painful and ter- 
rible obje£):s alfo, it is clear, there is no fort of Grandeur. 
The amputation of a limb, or the bite of a fnake, are exceed* 
ingly terrible ; but are deftitute of all claim whatever to Sub- 
limity. ,1 am inclined to think, that mighty force or power, 
whether accompanied with terror or not> whether employed 

in 
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itt protcftirtg, dr in sllarmirig u*, h^s d better title, thari any 
thing that has yetbeetl tilentiorted, to 66^ the flindamental qual- 
ity of the Sublime ; as, aft^r the review which we have t^keri, 
there does not oceuf to m^ any SubHmc Objed, ihto tlte idea 
xrf which, power, ftrength, artd fdfc^, dthet cnteriiot dire£flf> 
cjr are not, at kaft, intimately Allbciated with ^he Wea by lead- 
ing bur thoughts to ibrrte aftonifhthg powci», as concctned itt 
the prodttftion of the objea^^HoM^erjI do not infiff upcM 
Ais as fufficient to found i general thcbi'y : It H enough, now, 
to have given this view t)f the nature and differeftt kindfs of 
Sublime Objefts; by wMch I hope to have Taid a proper 
foundation for difcufflrig, with gtcater aceuracf, thd Stibftitfr 
izE Writing and Cc^mpofitioni 
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. THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. 

xIaVING treated of Grandeur or SubUajiiiy 19 qcw 
temal objefts, the way feems now to be cleared^ for treating^ 
with more advantage, of the defcriptions of Xuch obje<3:si c^^ 
of what is called the Sublime in Writing. Though it may ap* 
pear early to enter on the confidtration of this fubje£t ; yet, a$r 
the Sublime is a fpecies of Writing which^ depends lefs th9i|L 
any other on the s^ficiai embellifiiments of rhetoric, it may 
be examined with as much propriety here, ^$ in any fubfequent 
part of the LeAures. 

Many critical terms have unfortunately i>e<?n employed, in 
a fenfe too loofe and vague ; none more fo, th^n that of the 
Sublime. Every one is acquainted with the chara^er of C»- 
far*s ConunentarieSy and of the ftyle in which they are wrkten ^ 
t ftyle remarkably pure, £mple, and elegant j but the niofl: re- 
mote from the Sublime, of any of the claffic^ authors. Yet 
&is amhor has a German critic, Johannes Gulielmus3ergeru$9 
who wrote no longer ago than the year 1 7 ao,pitched upon as th^ 
perfe£^ model of the Sublime, and has compofed a quarto vol- 
ume, entitled, De naturali pulciritudine Orationis s the expref^ 
intention of which, is to ihew, that C^cfar's Commentaries con*- 
tain the moft complete exemplification of all Lpogmus's rules 
telating to Sublime Writing. This I mention as a ftroqg proof 
of thcxonfufed ideas which have prevailed, concerning this f^b- 
jeft. i The true fenfe of Sublime Writing, undoubtedly, is fuch 
adefcription of objefls, or exhibition of fentiments, which ar^ 
in themfelves of a Sublime nature, as fliall give us ftrong imn 
preffions Of them.^ But there is another very indefinite, an4 
therefore very improper, fenfe, which has been too often put 
up6n it-^ when it is applied to fignify any remarkable and di^ 
G tinguifliing 
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tmguifliing excellency of compofition ; whether it raife in us 
the ide^s of grandeur, or thofe of gent^enefs, elegance, or any 
other fort of beauty. In this fenfc, Caefar^s Conunentaries may^ 
indeed, be termed Suhlime, and fo may many Sonnets, Pafto- 
rals,and Love Elegies, as well as Homer's Iliad. But this evi- 
dently confounds the ufe of words, and marks no one fpecies^ 
or chara£):er, of compofition whatever. 

I am forry tp be ohliged to obferve, that the Sublime is too 
often ufed in this laft and improper fenfe, by the celebrated 
critic Longinus, in his treatife on this fubjeft. ^ He fets out, 
indeed, with deferibing it in its juft and proper, meaning 5 as 
fomething that elevates the mind above itfelf, and fills it with 
high conceptions, and a nobld pride. But from this view of 
it. he frequently departs ; and fabftitutes in the place of it, 
whatever, in any ftrain of compofition, plcafes highly. Thust 
many of thepaflage^ which he produces as inftances of the Sub- 
lime, arc merely elegaitt, without having the moft diftant relation 
lo proper iSublimity; witnefs Sappho's famous Ode, on which he 
defcants at conCderable length. He points out five fouroes of the 
Sublime. The firft is, Boldnefs or Grandeur of die Thoughts ; 
the ifecond is* the Pathetic ; the third, the proper applica- 
tion pf Figures-; the fourth, the ufe of Tropes and beautiful 
cxpreflionr; the fifth, Mufical Strufture and Arrangement of 
Words. This is the plan of osre who was writing a treatife of 
rhetoric, or of the Ijeauties of Writing in general ; not of the 
Sublime in particular. For of thefe five heads, only the two 
firft have any peculiar relation to the Sublime ; Boldnefs and 
Grandeur in the Thoughts, and, in fonie inftances, the Pathet- 
ic, or ftrong exertions of PafEon : The other three. Tropes, 
Figures, and Mufical Arrangement, have no more I'elation to 
the Sublime, than to other kinds of good Writing; perhaps 
leh to vthe SubKme than to any other fpecies whatever 4 becaufe 
it requires lefs th^ affiftance of ornament. Ftoeji .this it appears, 
that clear ^nd precife ideas on this head are not to be expefted 
from that writer. I would not, hewever, be ^underftood, as if 
I meant, by this cerifure, to reprefent his treatife as of fmall 
value. I know no critic> ancient or modern, that difcovers a 
'more lively relifti of the beauties of fine Writing, .than Lon- 
{iaus^ and he has alfo the merit of bein^ himfelf ^an excellent^ 

and> 
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and, in feveral paffages, a truly Sublime, writer. But, as hig 
work has been generally confidered as a ftandard on this fub- 
jcft, it was incumbent on me to give my opinion concerning 
the benefit to be derived from it. It defervcs to be confulted, 
not fo much for diftinft inftruftion concerning the Sublime, 
as for excellent general ideas concerning beauty in Writing. 

I return now to the proper and natural idea of the Sublime 
in compofition. ( The foundation of it muft always be laid in 
the nature of the objedk defcribed. Unlefs it be fuch an ob- 
je£k as, if prefented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, 
would raife ideas of that elevating, that awful, and magnificent 
kind, which we call Sublime 5 the defcription, however finely 
dr^wn, is not entitled to come under this clafs. This excludes 
all objefls that are merely beautiful, gay, or elegant In 
the next place, the objeft muft not only, in itfelf, be Sublime, 
but it muft be fet before us in fuch a light as is moft proper 
to give us a clear and full impreffion of it ; it muft be defcrib- 
ed with ftrength, with concifenefs, and fimplicity. This de- 
pends, principaUy, upon the lively impreiSon which the poet, 
or orator has of the objefl: which he exhibits; and upon his 
being deeply affefied, and warmed, by the Sublime idea which 
he would convey. If his^ own feeling be languid, he can nev- 
er infpire us with any ftrong emotion. Inftances, which are 
extremely neceffary on this fubjedb, will clearly fliow the im- 
portance of air thofe requifites which I have juft now men- 
tibned, J 

It is, generally fpcaking, among the moft ancient authors, 
at we are to look for the moft ftriking inftances of the Sub- 
lime. I am inclined to think, that the early ages of the world, 
and the rude unimproved ftate of fociefry, are peculiarly favour- 
able to the ftrong- emotions of Sublimity, The genius of men 
is then much turned to admiration and aftonifliment. Meet-r 
ing with many objefts, to them new and ftrange, their imag- 
ination is kept glowing, and their paflions are often raifed to 
the utmoft. They think, and exprefs thcmfelves boldly, and 
without rcftraint. In the progrefs of fociety, the genius an<t 
manners of men undergo a change more favourable to, accura- 
cy, than to ftrength or Sublimity. 

©£ 
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Of all writingif ancient or modern^ the Sacred Sciipturea aif- 
ferd us the higheft inftances of the Sublime. The defcrip- 
tions of the Ddtji in them, are woniSferfully noble ; both from 
the grandeur of the objefl:, and the manner of reprcfenting it. 
What an afiemblage, for inftancei of awful and fablime ideas 
^ is prefenffed to us, in that paffage of the XVIIIth Pfalm, where 
ta appearance of the Almighty is defcribed ? '^ In my diftrefs 
*^ I called upon the Lord ; he heard my voice out of his tem- 
^ pic, and my cry came before him. Then, the earth {hook 
^ and trembled ; the foundations alfo of the hills were moved % 
** becaufe he was wr<)th. He bowed the heavens, and came 
^* down, and darknefs was under his feet ; and he did ride 
*^ upon a Cherub, and did fly : yea, he did fly upon the wing» 
^* of the wind. He made darknefs his fecret place ; his pavilion 
*^ round about him were dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
^* iky.*' Here, agreeably to the principles eftabiiihed in the 
lafft Le£lure, we fee trith what propriety and f^Gccfs the cip* 
cumftances of darknefs and terror are applied for heightening 
the Sublime.^ Soyalfo, the prophet Habakkuk, in a fimilar paf<« 
fage : " He ftood, and raeafured the earth : he beheld, and 
** drove afundcr the nations. Tho everlafting mountains wer^ 
** fcattered 5 the perpetual MUs did bow ; his ways are everlaft* 
*^ ing. The mountains faw thee ; and they trembled. Th^ 
<* ovetfiowing of the water pafled by. The deep uttered hh 
<* voice, imd lifted up his hands on high.'* 
C The noted inftance, given by Longinus, from Mofes, .** God 
** faid. Let there be light 5 and there was lights ' is not liable to, 
the cenfure which I paflfed on lEbme of his inftances, of being 
foreign to the fubjefl:. It belongs to the true SvkUime j an4 
the Sublimity of it arifes from the ftrong conception it gives»_ 
of an exertion of power, producing its* effe6l with the utmoi^ 
fpeed and facility. A thought of the fame kind is J^agnificentn 
Jy amplified in the following paffage of Ifaiah ^ (chap, xtiv* 24. 
27, 28.) " Thus faith the Lord, thy Rcdeeiiier, and he that 
** formed fhce from the womb : I am the l.ord that maketh all 
•* things, that ftr^tcheth forth the heavens alpne, thi^tt fpreadeth 
** abroad the earth by myfelf-^-^^that faith to the deep, Be dry, and 
** I will dry up thy rivers 5 that faith of Cyrus, He is my fliep* 
** herd, and fliall perform all my pleafure ; even, faying to 
•' Jcrufalcm, Thou (halt be built j and to the Temple, Thy 

^* foundation 
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*' foundation Ihall be laid/y iThcrc is a paffag« in Ac Pfalms, 
which defcrves to be mentioned under this head: "'God,** 
fays the Pfalmift, " ftilleth the noife of the feas, the noifc of 
. ** their waves, and the tumults of the people.** The joining 
together two fuch grand obje£l:S| as the ragings of the waters^ 
and the tumults of the people, between which there is fo much 
refemblance as to form a Very natural aflbciatlcm in the fancy* 
and the rep'refenting them both as fubj^fi:, at one moment* 
to the command of God, produces a n6bl6 effeft. 
^ Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, has 
been greatly admired for Sublimity ; and he owes much qf his 
grandeur to that native and unaffeficd fimplicity which chaxac- 
tcrifes his manner. His defcriptions of hofts engaging ; tht 
animation, the fire, and rapidity, which he throws into his bat- 
tles, prefent to every reader of the Iliad, frequent inftances of 
Sublime Writing. His intit>du£tion of the gods, tends often 
to heighten, in a high degree, the majefty of his warlike fccnes. ) 
Hence Longinus beftows fuch high and juft commendations 
on that paffage, in the 15th book of die Iliad, whe^e Neptune, 
when preparmg to iiTue forth into the engagement, is defcribed 
as {baking the mountains with his fteps, and driving his chariot 
idong the ocean. Minetva, armitig hcrielf for fight in the Vth 
book 5 and Apollo, in the XVth, leading on the Trojans, and 
flafliing terrof with his -ffigis on the face of the Greeks, are fimilax . 
inftances of great Sublimity added to the defcnptton dTbattles, 
by the appearances of thofe celedial beings. ( Iti the 3uSCth book, 
where all the gods take part in the engagement^ acoording; as they 
feverally favour eitheir the Grecians, or the Trojans, the poet 
fecms to put forth one of the higheft eiBbrts, and the defcription 
rifes into the moft av^ful magnificence. All nature is repre- 
fented as in commotion. Jupit^ thunders in the heavens ; Nep- 
tune ftrikes the earth with his Tf idcnt ; the {hips, the city, and 
the mountains {liake ; the earth trembles to its centre ; Pluto 
ftarts from his throne, in dread left the feicrets of the infernal 
region {hould be laid open to the view of mortals. The paffage: 
is worthy of "beiiig inferted. 

AuT«f Iru fitB* *0fitX0v '®Xu,a?fioi SxuScr «v^f5v, 
*n^o ^ *Egt( x^T£^, kocoa-aooc aZt f *A6)>vw, * ' " 
Aw ^^ Afwf CTE^fiev, Igffjcvn haixa'cn «rof»— •— 
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^Ktyoir, ^ Ifig^imm Ttccng av^gw re Bim rf 

Ficiay eurugtfrlnvj ogun r ouTTina xagwx* 
HatTts ^ unardovTO Tto^tt ^oXxjirtSeUu "Unct 
Kbu xogo^ T^MUv Tt vr&Ltf, km mr(< 'A^^euSf* 
TE^eitfW J^ wrtvtgBtv owcl tviguvt 'AXIWf(ic» 
^st^eif It In. BgovH ecKlo, xeu ut^t* fci» m uri^fic 
roxav hiaff^u TlocntSaav Ivoa-l^^Ben^ 
Ofx/a ^ 6yi>To7a-i x«u aSecvccrow* ^vav 
'X^g^a>Tt Iv^vro, raf re sa'>^W» Om src^' 
tWoc (Xgoc xruTOi; dfr» 9(giv e^J'i ^}nwnw** J Hiad, {|0.479Crc« 

The works of Offian (as I have elfe where fliewn) abound witii 
examples of the Sublime. The fubjefts of that Author^ aofd 
die manner in which he writes, are particixlarly favourable to 
k* He pofleiTes all the plain and venerable manner of the an/- 
cient times. He deals in no fuperfluous or gaudy ornaments; 
but thtowaforth his images with a rapid concifenefs^ which enables 
them tto ftrike xht mind with the greateft force* Among poets 
of more pplifiied times, we are to look for the graces of corrc£l 
writing, for juft proportion of parts, atod fkilfully conduced 
narration* In the midft of fmiling fcenery and pleafurable 
t^iQPieSi the gay and the beautiful will appear^ undoubtedly, to 

more 

• But when the powers dcfccndmg fwdl'd the iight. 

Then tumult rofe, fierce rage, and pale affright : 

>Iow through the trembling {hores Minerva calls^ 

And now ilie thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mars, hovVing o'er his Troy, his terror {hroud» 

In gloomy tcmpefls, and a night of clouds ; 

Kow through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 
. With voice divine, from Ilion's topmod towers-—^ 

Above, the Sire of gods his thunder rolls. 

And peals on peals redoubled rend tli^ poles ; 

Beneath, flern Neptune {hakes the folid ground, 

The forefb wave, the mountains nod around ; 

Through all her fu'mmits tremble Ida*s woods, 

And from iheir fources boil her hundred floods t 
* Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 

And the tofs'd navies beat the heaving main. 
' Deep in the difmal region of the dead, 

Th* infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 
^ licapt from his throne, left Neptune's arm fhould lay 

His dark dojjninions open to the day ; 
, And pour in light bn Pluto*s drear abodes, 

Abhorr*d by men, and dreadful ev*n to gods. 
\ Such wars th' immortals wage ; fuch horrors rend 

\ The world*! vaA coacavC| when the ^o^ contend. * 

1 Pa?E*=- 
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more advantage. B^tamldil the rude fcenes of nature and of/ 

fociety, Aich as Oflian defcribes ; anlldft rocks and torrents, > 

and whirlwinds, and battles, dwells the Sublime 9 and n^iturally 

aflbciates itfelf with that grave and (blemp fpirit -which diftio- 

guiihes the Author of Fingal. ''As autumn's dark ftorms 

*' pour fronnt two echoing hills> fo toward each^ther approach- 

'^ ed the heroes. As two dark dreams from high rocks meet 

*^ and mix» and roar on the plain ; loud, rough, and dark, ia 

"battle, met Lochlin and Inisfail: chief mixed his ftrokcs 

*^ with chief, and man with man* iSteel clanging founded oa 

'^ fteel. Helmets are cleft on high : blood burlls, and fmokes 

** around. As the troubled noife of the ocean when roll the 

" waves on high ; as the lafl: peal of the thunder of heaven 5 

*^ fuch is the neiie of battle. The groan of the people fpread 

" over the hills. It was like the thunder of night, when 

" the cloud burfts on Cona, and a thoufand ghofts ihriek 

** at once on the hollow wind.** Never were images of more 

awful Sublimity employed to heighten the terror of battle. 

( 1 have produced thefe inftanccs, in order to demonftrate how 

cffentlal concilenefs and fimplicity are to Sublime Writing, 

Simplicity, Iplaccin oppofition to ftudied and profufe ornament; 

and concifenefs,^t<) fuperfluous expreffion. The reafon why at 

defefil, either in concifenefs or fimplicity, is hurtful in a pecu- 

fiar manner to the Sublime, I fliall endeavour to explain. The 

emt)tion occafioned in the mind by fome great or noble objeft, 

nifes it confiderably above its ordinary pitch. A fort of en- 

thufiafm is produced, extremely agreeable while it lafts ; but 

from which the mind is tending every moment to fall dowa 

into its ordinary dtuatioH. Now, when an authpr has brought 

*is, or is attempting to brii% us, into this ftate ; if he multiplies 

words unneceifarily ; if he decks the Sublime obje£l which 

he prefects to us, round and roundj with glittering ornaments ; 

oay, if he throws in any one decoration that finks in the lead; 

b^ow the capital image, that nvoment he alters the key 5 Ji« 

relaxes the tenfion of the mind ; the ftrength of^the 

feeling is emafculated^ the Beautiful may remain, but the 

Sublime is gone.^ When Julius Caefar faid ta-^ic pilot 

^bo was afraid to put to fea with him in a ftorm, ^* Quid 

^^times^ 
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«* times? Osriarcm vrfils;" we areftruck with tke daring magna- 
nimity of o&e relying witii fuch confidence on bis caufe and his 
fortnne. Thcfe few #ords convey every thing neceflary to girc 
ns the impreffion fall- Lucan refolved to amplify and adorn 
Ac thought. Obferre how every time he twifts it rounds 
it departs farther frdm the Sublime^ tili it end at laft in tumid 
declamation. 

Sperae imaas, inqiut, pela^ vtatofae fttreati 
Trade finum : It^Uain, fi, coplo ^6kore, recufe?, 
Me, pete. Sola tibi c^ufa hsec eft jufta timorfe 
Viftorem non nofie tuum ; quem numina nuaquam 
I>editttuiit ; de quo male tunc Foitoaa meretur 
Cum poft vot^ veait. Madias perrumpe procellas 
Tutela fccure mea. Coeli ifti fretique 
Ndp puppis noftrx ldx>r dL Hanc Csiare pre&m 
A fia6hi defendet qqus^ nam proderit undis 

Ifta ratis. Quid tanta ftrage paratur 

IgBOias ? quasritpelagi dsUquetumulttt 

Qgjd pi^t fomiaa pwhi.* Ph MS. V. 5 7^* 

„ On account of the great importance of fimplicity and con- 
dfcnefs, I gonceive rhyme, in Engliih verfe, to be, if not incon- 
fiftent with the Sublime, at leaft very unfavourable to it. The 
conftrained elegance of thi^ kind of verfe, and ftudied fmooth- 
nefs of the founds, anfwcriog regularly to each other at th^e end 
of the Uac, though they be ^uite confiftent with gentle emo^ 

tions, 

* But Csfar ftill fupcrior to diftr.eft» 
Fcajrlcfc and confident of fare fuccefo, 

Thu5 to the pilot loud : The fcas 4«9>»r, 

^nd the vaia threat'uing of the noify fltie* j 
Though gods deny thee yon Aufonian (band. 
Yet go, I charge you, go, at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can caufe thy fears. 
Thou know'ft not what a frpght thy vcffel bears | 
Thou know'ft not I am fee to whom 'tis given, 
INever to want the care of »ratciiful Heaven. 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall, 
And always ready, comes before I call. 
JjCt winds, and feas, loud wars at freedom wage, 
And wafte upon themfclves their empty rage, 
A ftronger, mightier Damon is thy friend, 
' Thou, and thy bark, on Caefar's fate depend. 

Thou ftand'ft amaz'd to view this dreadful fcenc, 

And wonder*ft what the gods ind fortune meaa| 

But artfully their bounties thus they raifc, 

Ajfid from my danger arrogate new prarfe ; 

Amidft the fears of death they bid me live, 

Aad ftiU enhance what they arc 6uc to give, Rowfc 
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tions, yet weaken the native force of Sublimity ; befides, that 
the fuperfiuous words which the poet is often obliged to intro- 
duce, in order to fill up the rhyme, tend farther to enfeeble it. 
[ Homer's defcription of the nod of Jupiter, as fhaking the 
heavens, has been admired, in all ages, as highly Sublime. Lit« 
erally tranflated, it runs thus : *^He fpoke, and bending hit 
^^ fable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he ihook the oeleftial 
*^ locks of his immortal head, all Olympus was 0iakea/' Mr» 
Pope tranflates it thus : ^ 

He fpoke ; and awful bends his fable brows» 
Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod, 
The ftamp of fate, and.fanftion of a God. 
High heaven with trembling the dread figsal tock^ 
And all Olympus to its centre fhook. 

The image is fprcad out, and attempted to be beautiful 5 
but it is, in truth, weakened.. The third line — "The ftamp 
** of fate, and fanSion of a God," is merely expletive ; and in*- 
troduced for no other reafon but to fill up the rhyme ; for it 
btcrrupts the defcription, and clogs the image. For the fame 
Tcafon, out of mere compliance with the rhyme, Jupiter ift 
rcprefented as fhaking his locks before he gives the nod,— 
** Shakes his ambroCal curls, and gives the nod," which is trifling, 
md without meaning. Whereas, in the original, the hair of 
his head fhaken, is the effeft of his nod, and makes a happy 
pifturefque circumftance in the defcription.*.^ 

The boldnefs, freedom, and variety of our blank verfe, h 
infinitely more favourable than rhyme, to all kinds of Sublime 
poetry. The fuUeft proof of this is afforded by Milton ; an 
author, whofe genius led him eminently to the Sublime. 
The whole firfl and fecond books of Paradife Lofl, are con- 
tinued inflances of it. Take only, for an example, the foUow- 
iiag noted defcription of Satan, after his fall, appearing at the 
head of the infernal hofls : 



• He,^ove the reft, 



In fhape and gefture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower : his form had not yet loft 
All her original brightoefs, nor appeared 
Lftfs than archangel ruin'd ; and the e^ccefs 
Of glory obfcur'd : As when ^e fun> new rifen, 

H Looki^ 

• See Webb on the Beauties of Poetry, 
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Ix)oks through the horizontal mifty aff, 
' ' Shora of his ocams ; or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened fo, yet fhone 
Above them ail th* archangel. 

Here concur a variety of fources of the Sublime : The prin- 
cipal obje£b eminently great ; a high fuperior nature, fallen 
indeed; but creding itfelf againft diftrefs ; the grandeur of 
* the principal objedl heightened, by aflbciating it with fo noble 
an idea as that of the fun fufFering an eclipfe ; this pi£l:urc 
Ihaded with all thofe images of change and trouble, of dark- 
nefs and terror, which coincide fo finely with the Sublime 
emotion^ and the whole expreffed in a ftyle and verfification^ 
eafy, natural, and fimple, but magnificent. N * 

• I have fpoken of fimplicity and concifencfs, as eflcntial' to 
Sublime Writing. In my general defcription of it, I mentioned 
Strength, as another neceflary requifite. The Strength of de- 
fcription arifes, in a great meafure, from a fimple concifenefs ; 
but, it fuppofes alfo fomething more ; namely, a proper choice 
of circumftaQces in the defcription, fo as to exhibit the objedt 
in its full and moft ftriking point of view. For every objefl: 
has feveral faces, fo to fpeak, by which it may be'prefented to 
us, according to the circumftances with which we furround it j 
and it will appear eminently Sublime, or not, in proportion as 
all thefe circumftances are happily chofen, and of a Sublime 
Jrind* Here lies the great art of the writer ; and, indeed, die 
great difficulty of Sublime defcription. If the defcription be 
too general, and divefted of circumftances, the obje£l appears 
in a faint light ; it makes a feeble impreffion, or no imprefliort 
at all, on the reader. At the fame time, if any trivial or im- 
proper circumftances are mingled, the whole is degraded. ] 
^ A ftorra or tempeft, for inftance, is a Sublime objeft in na- 
ture. But, to render it Sublime in defcription, it is not enough, 
either to give us mere general expreffions concerning the vio- 
lence of the tempeft, or to defcribeits common, vulgar efFe£ls, 
in overthrowing trees and houfes. It muft be painted with fuch 
circumftances as fill the mind v^ith great and awful ideas. This 
i$ very happily done by Virgil, in the following paflage : 

Ipfe 
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Ipie Pater, media nimborum in nO(5te, coFafci 

Fulmina moJitur dextra } quo maxima motu 

Terr^ trerait ; fjigere feras ; & mortalia corda 

Per gentes humilis ftraVit pavor : lUe, flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Rhodop^n, aut alta Ceraania teio 

Dejicit.* Geor.I. 

Every circumftance in this i;ioblc defcriptlon is the produc- 
tion of an imagination heated and aftoniflied with the grandeur 
of the obje<3t. If ^here be any defeft, it is in the words im- 
mediately following thofe I have quoted : ** Ingeminant Auftri]^ 
" et denfiffimus imberj" where the rtranfition is nfiade toohaf- 
tily, I am afraid, from the preceding Sublime images, to a thick 
Ihower, and the blowing of the fouth wind ; and fliews how 
difficult it frequently is, to defcend with grace, without fecmirig 
to fall. 

The high importance of the rule which I have been now 
giving, concerning the proper choice of circumftances, wheii 
defcription is meant to be Sublijn;ie, feems to me not to have 
been fufficiently attended to. It has, however, fuch a founda^ 
tion in nature, as renders the' leaff deflexion from it fatat 
When a writer is aiming at the beautiful only, his'dcfcriptions 
may have improprieties in them, and yet be beautiful ftill. 
Some trivial, or misjudged circumftances, can be overlooked by 
the reader ; they make only the difference of more or lefs 5 the 
gay, or pleafing emotion, which he ha^s raifed, fiibfifts ftilt 
But the cafe is quite different with theSublmie. There, one 
trifling circumftance, one mean idea> is fufficient to deftroy the 
whole charm. (^ This is owing to the nature of the emotion 
aimed at by Sublime defcription, which admits of no medioc- 
rity, and cannot fubfift in a middle ftate ; but muft cither Highly 
traafport us, or, if unfuccefsfui iu the execution, leave us 

greatly 

♦ The Father of the gods his glory ftirouds, 
Involv'd in tcmpefts, and a night of clouds ; 
And from the middle darkncfs ilafliing out^ 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry Gbd, T 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod, > 
And flying bea{h in forefts ftek abode. i> 

Deep horror feizes every human bread ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fears confcft; 
While he, from high his rolling- thunders throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows ; 
The rocks are from their old foundations lent^ 
fhc winds redouble, and tlic rains augmcuu DkYDUf; 
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greatly difgufted and difpkafcd. We attempt to fife along 
yrith the writer i the imagination is awakened, and put upon 
the ilretch ; but it requires to be fupported ; and if, in the 
midft of its efforts, you defcrt it unexpefiedly, down it comes 
with a painful fliock. When Milton, in his battle of the angels, 
defcribes them as tearing up the mountains, and throwing 
tficm at one another ; there are, in his defcription, as Mr. 
Addifon has obferved, no circumftances but what are properlf 
Sublime : 

Jrom their fbuodations loos'ning to and fro. 
They pluck'd the feated hiJls, with all their load, 
Jtocks, waters^ woods ; and by the fhaggy tops 
Uplifting, bgre them in their hands. ' ■ ■ 

Whereas Claudian, in a fragment upon the wars of the giants, 
lias conjtrived to render this idea of their throwing the moun- 
tains, which is in itfelf fo grand, burlefque and ridiculous ; 
by this fingle circumftance| of one of his giants with the 
mountain Ida upon his fhouTd'ers, and a river, which flowed 
from the mountain, running down along the giant's back, as 
he held it up in that pofture. There is a defcription too in 
Virgil, which, I think, is cenfurable, though more flightly in 
this refpeft. ' It is that of the burning mountain ^tna> a 
fubjea certainly very proper to be worlid up by a poet into 
a Sublime defcription : 

» ^Horrificis juxta tonat JEtna niinis. 

Interdumque atrara prorumpit ad sethera nubem. 

Turbine fumantem piceo, & candente favilla j 

Attolljtque globes flammarum, & fidera lambit. 

Interdum fcopulos, avulfaque vifcera mentis 

Erigit erudlans, liquefadaque laxa fub auras 

Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exasftuat imo.* JEn. III. 5 /!» 

L Here, after feveral magnificent images, the poet conclude* 
with perfonifying the mountain under this figure, " eruftans 

" vifcera 

^ The port capacious, and fecure from wind, 
^Is to the foot of thundering iEtna joinM : 
By turns a pitchy cloud flie rolls on high. 
By turns hot embers from her tntraHs fly, 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the iky. 
Oft from her bowels maffy rocks are thrown, 
And fliivcr'd by the force, come piece-meal down. 
Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow. 

Fed from the fiery fpriugs that boil below. Br y din. 

In this tranflation of pryden*s, the debafing circumftance to which I objedk 
in the original^ is, with propriety, omitted. 
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'^ vifcera cum gemitu," belching up its bowels with a groan ; 
which, by likening the mountain to a flck or drunk pcrfont 
degrades the majefty of the defcription. It is to no purpofc 
to tell us, that the poet here alludes to the fable of the giant 
Enceladus lying under Mount ^tna ; and that he fuppofes 
his motions and tofiings to have occafioned the fiery eruptions. 
He intended the defcription of a Sublime obje£l 5 and the nat- 
ural ideasjt raifed by a burning mountain, are infinitely more 
lofty, than the belchings of any giant, how huge foever. The 
debafing effeft of the idea which is here prefented, will appear 
in a ftronger light, by feeing what figure it makes in a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmore*s, who, through a monftrous perverC- 
tj of tafte, had chofen this for the capital circumftance in his 
defcription, and thereby (as Dr. Arbuthnot humoroufly ol>- 
fervcs, in his Treatife on the Art of Sinking) had reprefcntcd 
the mountain as in a fit of the colic. 

^tna, and all the burning mountains find 
• Their kindled ftores with inbred ftorms of wind 

Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
. As torn with inward gripes, and torturing pain ; 

Labouring, they caii: their dreadful vomit round. 

And with their melted bowels ipread the ground. 

Such inftances fhew how much the Sublime depends upon 
a juff feleftion of circumftances j and with how great care 
every circumftance muft be avoided, which, by bordering ia 
the lead upon the mean, or even upon the gay or the triftittg^ 
alters the tone of the emotion. ^ 

If it fliall be now inquired, What are the proper fources 
of the Sublime ? My anfwer is, That they arc to be looked 
for every where in nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, 
and figures, and rhetorical affiftances, that we can expeft to 
produce it. No : it ftands clear, for the moft part, of thefe 
laboured refinements of art. It muft come unfaught, if it 
come at all i and be the natural ofi^spring of a ftrong imag- 
ination. 

Eft Deus in nobis ; agitante calefciraus illo. 

Wherever a great and awfuf objefl: is prefented in nature, 
or a very magnanimous and exalted afFe£lion of the human 
ciind 4s difplayed i thence, if you can catch the impreffion 

ftrongly, 
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ftrongly, and exhibit it warm and glowing, you may draw the 
Sublime, ^hefe are its only proper fources. In judging of 
any ftriking beauty in compofition, whether it is, or is not^ 

V to be referred to this clafs, we muft attend to the nature of the 
emotion which it raifes j and only, if it be of that elevating, 
folemn, and awful kind, which diftinguiflies this, feeling, we 
can pronounce it Sublime. 

From the account which I have given .of the nature of the 
Sublime, it clearly follows, .that it is an emotion which can 
never be lorlg prot rafted. The mind, by no force of genius, 
can be kept, for any confiderable time, fo far raifed above its 
common tone ; but will, of courfe, relax into Its ordinary (it- 
nation. Neither are the abilities of any human writer fuf* 
ficient to fupply a continued run of unmixed Sublime concep- 
tions. The utmoft we can expc£l; is, that this fire of imagi-^ 
nation fhould fometimes flafii upon us like lightning from 
heaven, and then dJfappear. In Homer and Milton, *this ef- 
fulgence of genius breaks forth ntKJre frequd^tly, and «With 
greater luilre, than in moft authors. Shakefpeare alfo rifes 
often into the true Sublime. But no author whatever is Sub- 
lime throughout. Some, indeed, there are, who, by a (Irength 
^nd dignity in their conceptions, and a currcftit of high ideas that 
runs through the , whole compofition, preferve the reader*8 
mind' always in a tone nearly allied to the Sublime 5 for which 
leafon they may, in a limited fenfe, merit the name of con- 
tinued Sublime writers ; and, in this clafs, we may juftly place 
Demofthenes and Plato. / 

^ As for what is called the Sublime ftyle, it i», for the rnoffc 
part, a very bad one ; and has no relation, whatever, to the 
real Sublime. Perfons are apt to imagine^ that magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and a certain fwelling kind of 
€xpre{ri<?n, by riGng above what is ufual or vulgar, contributes 
to, or even forms, the Sublime. Nothing can be more falfe. 
In all the inftances of Sublime Writing, which I have given, 
nothing of this kind appears. " God faid, Let there be light, 
** and there was light." This is ftriking and Sublime. But 
put it into what is commonly called the Sublime ftyle : " The 
** Sovereign Arbiter of natu)re, by the potent energy of a' 
" fingle word, commanded the light to exift j" and, as Boi- 

leau 
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leau has well obferved, the ftyle Indeed is ralfed, but the 
thought IS fallen. In general, in all good writing, the Sublime 
lies in the thought, not in the words j and when the thought 
is truly noble, it will, for the moft part, clothe itfelf in a na- 
tive dignity of language.^ The Sublime, indeed, reje£ls mean, 
low, or trivial expreiJSons ; but it is equally an enemy to fuck 
as are turgid. The main fecret of being Sublime, is to fay 
great things ia few ^nd plain words. It will be found to 
hold, without exception, that the moft Sublime authors ar^ the 
Cmpleft in their ftyle ; and wherever you find a writer, wh3 
affeds a more than ordinary pomp and parade of words, and 
is always endeavouring to magnify his fubjeft by epithets, there 
you may immediately fufpeft, that, feeble in fentiment, he is 
ftudying to fupport himfelf by mere expreffion. 

The fame unfavourable judgment we muft pafs, on all that la- 
boured apparatus with which fome writers introduce a paffage^or 
dcfcription, which they intend (hall be Sublime j calling on 
their readers to attend, invoking their mufe, or breaking forth 
mto general, unmeaning exclamations, concerning the greatnefs, 
temblenefs, or majefty of the objecfl, which they are to defcribe. 
Mr. Addifon, in his Campaign, has fallen into an error of this 
kind, when about to defcribe the battle of Blenheim. 

But I O my Mufel what numbers wilt thou find 
'To fing the furious troops in battle join'd ? 
Methinks, I hear the drum's tumultuous found, , 
The vigor's fhouts, and dying groans, confound ; ftc. 

Introdu^lions of this kind, are a forced attempt in a writett 
to fpur up himfelf, and his reader, when he finds his imagina- 
tion flagging in vigour. It is like taking artificial fpirits in 
order to fupply the want of fuc.h as are natural. By this ob- 
fervation, however, I do not mean to pafs a general cenfure 
on Mr. Addifon's Campaign, which, in feveral places, is far 
from wanting merit \ and in particular, the noted comparifon 
of his hero to the angel who rides In the whirlwind and di- 
reflts the ftorm, is a truly Sublime image. 
( The faults oppofite to the Sublime are chiefly two ; the Frigid, 
5ind the Bombaft. The Frigid confifts, in degrading an objeft, 
ot fentiment, which is Sublime in itfelf, by our me^n concep- 
tion of it 5 or by our weak, low, and childifli defcription of it. 

TW$ 
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This betrays entire abfcncc,or at leaft great poverty of genius J 
Ofthis, there are abundance of examples, and thefe commented 
npon with much humour, in the Treatife on the art of Sinking, 
in Dean Swift's works ; the inftances taken chiefly from Sir 
Richard Blackmore. One of thefe, I had occafion already to 
give, In relation to Mount iEtna, and it were needlefs to pro- 
duce any more. ^The Bombaft lies, in forcing an ordinary or 
trivial objeft out of its rank, and endeavouring to raifc it into 
die Sublime ; or, in attempting to exalt a Sublime obje<9: beyond 
all natural and reafonable bounds^^ Into this error, which is 
but too common, writers of genius may fometimes fall, by un- 
luckily lofing fight of the true point of the Sublime. This is alfo 
called fuftian, or rant. Shakefpeare, a great, but incorrefl ge- 
nius, is not unexceptionable here. Dryden and Lee, in their 
tragedies, abound with it. 

^ Thus far of the Sublime' ; of which I have treated fully, be- 
Caufc it is fo capital an excellency in fine writing, and iecaufe 
clear and\precife ideas on this head are,' as far as I know, not 
to be met with in critical writers. 

Before Concluding thisLe£lurc, there Is oneobfervation which 
1 choofe to make at this time ; I Ihall make it once for all, and 
hope it will be afterwards remembered. It is with refpeft to 
the inftances of faults, or rather blemiihes and imperfefkions, 
which, as I have done in this Lefture, I (hall hereafter con- 
tinue to take, when I can, from writers of reputation. I have 
not the leaft intention thereby to difparage their charafter iii 
the general. I fliall have other occafions of doing equal jufticc 
to their beauties. But it is no refleftion on any human per- 
formance, that it is not abfolutely perfeftl The talk would be 
much eafier for me, to colleft inftances of faults from bad wri- 
ters. But they would draw no attention, when quoted from 
books which nobody reads. And I conceive, that the method 
-which I follow, will^contribute more to make the beft authors. 
be read with pleafure, when one properly diftinguifhes their 
beauties from their faults ; and is led to imitate and admire on- 
ly what is worthy of imitation and admiration* 
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BEAUTt, AND OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE. 

JHlS Sublimity conftitutes a particular charafter of comi 
pofition, and forms one of the higheft excellencies of eloquence' 
And of poetry, it was proper to treat pf it at fome length. It will 
not be neceffary to difcufs fo particularly all the other pleafures 
that arifc from Tafte, as fome of them .have lefs relation to our 
main fubjeft. On Beauty only 1 (hall make feveral obferva- 
tions, both as the fubjefl: is curious, and as it tends to improve 
Tafte, and to difcover the foundation of feveral of the graces 
of dcfcription and of poetry.* 

f Beauty, next to Sublimity, affords, beyond doubt, tjie high- 
m pleafure to the imagination. The emotion which it raifes^ 
is very diftinguifhable from, that of Sublimity. It is of a calm- 
er kind ; more gentle and foothing ; does not elevate the mind 
fo much, but produces an agreeable ferenity. Sublimity raifes 
1* feeling, too violent, as I (bowed, to be lafting ; the pleafure. 
arifing from Beauty admits of longer continuance. It extends 
alfo to a much greater variety of objefts thaa Sublimity ; to a 
variety indeed fo great, that the feelings which Beautiful ob- 
jc£ls produce, differ confiderably, not in degree only, but 
alfo in kind, from one another. Hence, no word in ithc lan- 
guage is ufed in a more vague fignification than Beauty. It id 
applied to almoft every external objefk that plcafes the eye, or 
the car ; to a great number of the graces of writing ^ to many 
difpofitions of the mind ; nay, to feveral objefts of mere abftra^ 
fcience. We talk currently of a beautiful. tree or flower j a 
beautiful poem ; a beautiful charafker ; and a beautiful theo- 
rem in mathematics. \ 

J I ' Hence . 

• S^c Hutchmfon's Eoquiry concerning Beauty and Virtue*— -Gerard on 
TalVc, chap. iii.—i Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful.— Element* of Criticifm, chap, iil^— Spe<aat©r, vol. vi.— Effay on the 
Pleafure* of Tafte. 
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' Hence we may eafily perceive, that, among fo great a variety 
of objeds, to find out fome one quality in which they all agree^ 
and which is the foundation of that agreeable fenfation they 
all raifc, muft be a very difficult, if not, more probably, a vain 
attempt. ^ Objeds, denominated Beautiful, are fo difFeirent, a$ 
to pleafe, not in virtue of any one quality cQmmon to them all, 
but by means of feveral different principles in human nature. 
The agreeable emotion which they all raifc, is fomcwhat of 
the fame nature ; and therefore, has the common name of Beau- 
ty given to it j but it is raifed by different caufes. 

Hypothefes, however, have been framed by ingenious men, 
for ai&gning the fundamental quality of Beauty in all objeds. 
In particulj^r. Uniformity amidfl Variety, has been indfted on 
as this fundamental quality. For the Beauty of ntany figures, 
I admit that this accounts in a hiishCtory manner. But when 
we endeavour to apply this principle to Beautiful obje£ls of 
fome other kind, as to Colour, for inilance, or Motion, we fhall 
foon find that it has no place. And even in external figured 
objefts, it does not hold, that their Beauty is in proportion to 
their mixture of Variety with Uniformity ; feeing many pleafe 
\us as highly Beautiful, which have almoft no Variety, at all i 
and others, which are Various to a degree of intricacy. Laying, 
fyflems of this kind, therefore, afide, what I now propofe is, to 
give an enumeration of feveral of thofe clafTes of obje£ls in 
which Beauty moft reiharkably appears ; and to point out, asL 
f^r as I can, the feparate principles of Beauty in each of them. 
f Colour affords, perhaps, the fimpleft inflance of Beauty, and 
therefore the fittefl to begin with, ^fiere, neither Variety, nor 
Uniformity, nor any other principle that I know, canbe affign- 
cd, as the foundation of Beauty. We can refer it to no other 
caufe but the ftruSure of the eye, which determines us to re- 
ceive certain modifications of the rays of light with morepleafure 
than others. And we fee accordingly, that, as* the organ of fent- 
fation varies in different perfon^ they have their different favpurite 
colours.^^ It is probable, that affociatibn of ideas has influence, 
in fome cafes, on the pleafure which we receive from colours. 
Green,for inflance, may appear more beautiful, byheing conneft- 
ed in our ideas with rural profpefts andfcenes; white, with innb- 
cencc ^ blue, with the fcrfinity of the iky. Independent of -affo* 

ciations 
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ciations of this kind, all that we can farther obfcrvc cone tming 
colours is, that thofe chofen for Beauty arc, generally, delicate, 
rather than glaringA Such are thofe paintings vith which na» 
turc hath ornamented fomeof her works, and which art ftrives 
in vain to imitate /as the feathers of feveral kinds of birds, the 
leayes. of flowers, md the fine variati6n of . colours exhibited 
by the fky at the riQng and fctting of the fim. \ Thefe prefent 
to us the higheft inftances of the ]^eauty of coIiKiring ; and have 
accordingly hf en'^he favourite fubjefls of poetical defcription in 
all countries. 

From Colour we proceed tp Figurejwhich/opens to us forms 
of Beauty more complex anojiiverfified. Regularity firft oc- 
curs to be noticpd as a fource qf Beauty. By a regular figure, 
is meant, one which we perceive to be formed accorcfing to 
feme certain rule, a^nd no,t left arbitrary, or loofe, in the con- 
ftru^ion qf its parts. Thus, a circle, a fqu^re, a triangle, or 
a hexagoHj pleafe the eye, by their regularity, aa beautiftil fig- 
ures. \ We muft not, however, conclude, that all figures pleafe 
in proportion to their regularity 5, or that regularity is the folc, 
prdie chief, foundation of Beauty in figure. T On the contrary, 
L a certain graceful variety is found to be a much more powerful* 
principle of Beauty ^nd is theirefore ftudied a great deal more 
than regularity, in all works that are deGgncd merely to pleafe 
the eye. I am, indeed, inclined tq think, that^regularity ap- 
pears beautiful to us, chiefly, if not only, on account of its fug- 
gefting the ideas of fitnefs, propriety, and ufe, which have al- 
ways a greater connexioi:\ with orderly and proportioned forms^ 
than with thofe which appear not conftrufted according to any- 
certain rule. It is clear, that nature, who is undoubtedly tKe 
moft graceful artift, hath, in all her ornamental works, purftfed 
variety, with an apparent negleft oiregularity. Cabinets, doors, 
and windows, are made, after a regular form, in cubes and par- 
allelograms, with exa(2t proportion of parjs ; and by being fp 
formed they j^^e the. eye ; for this good reafon, that, being 
V'orks of ufe, they are ty fuch figures, tfie better fuited to the ' 
ends for which they were defigned. But plants, flowers, and 
leaves are full of variety and diverfity. A ftraight canqj is, an 
Infipid figure, in comparifon of the meanders of rivers. Cones 
*n4 pyramids are beautiful s but trees, growing in their natural 

wildnefs. 
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wildnefsjt. ^^c infinitely more beautiful than when trimmed into 
pyrarAids and cones. The apartments of a houfe mud be reg- 
ular in their difpoiltion, foi^ the convenicncy of its inhabitants ; 
but a garden, which is defigned nj^rely for Beauty, would be 
exceedingly difgufting, if it had as much uniformity and order 
in its parts as a dwelling-houfe. ) 

Mr. Hogarth, in his Analyfis of Beauty, has obfervcd, th^( 
figures bounded by curve lines are, in general, more beautiful 
than thofe bounded by ftraight lines and angles. He pitches 
upon two lines, on ivhich, according to him, the Beauty of 

'^^gure principally depends ; and he has illuftrated and fupport-^ 
cd his^doflrii^e, by a furprifing number of inftances. The one 
is the Waving Line, or a curve bending backwards and for^ 
wards> fomcwhat in the form of the letter S. This he calls the 
Line of Beauty 5 and Ihews how often it is found in fhells* 
flowers, and fuch other ornamental works of nature ; as isi 
coflinv?n alfo in the figures defigned by painters and fculptorS| 
for the purpofc of decoration. The other Line, wbich he calls 
the Line of Grace, is the former waving curve, twifted round 
fome folid body. The curling worm of a common jack is one 

^f the inftances he gives of it. Twifted pillars, and twifted 
horns, alfo exhibit it. In all the i^ftances which he mentions^ 
Variety plainly appears to be fo'piaterial a principle of Beauty, 
that he feems not to err piuch when }ie defines the art of draw- 
ing pleafing forms, to be the art of varying well. For the 
c\irve*Iinc, fo much the favpurite of painters, derive?, accord- 
ing tp liim, its chief advantage, frojpi its perpetual bending and , 
variation from the ftiff regularity of the ftraight line. 
(^-Mption furniflies another fource of Beauty, diftinft froni 
Figure. Motion of itfelf is pleafing ;^ .and bodies in motion 
are, ** caeteris paribus," preferred to thofe in reft. It is, how- 
ever,, only gentle motion that belongs to the 'Beautiful /for 
vhen it is very fwift, or very forcible, fych as that of a torrent, 
it partakes of the Sublipie. The motion of a bird gliding 

. through the air, is ^xtL|Aely Beautiful-, tie •fwiftnefs witji 
"Vvhicb lightning darts t^^gh the heavens, is magnificent and 
^ftpuifliing. And here, it is proper to obf^rye, that the fenfa-? 
tions of Sublime and Beautiful are not always diftingiiilhed by 
very c iftant bpundari^s j but are capable, in fcveral inftances, 
^ ♦ of 
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of approaching towards each otlier. Thus, a fmooth ratminr 
ilream, is one, of the moft Beautiful objcfts in nature : as it 
f wells gradually into a great river, the Beautiful, by degrees, is 
loft in the Sublime. A young tree is a Beautiful objedl ; a 
fpreading ancient oak, is a venerable and a grand one»i The 
calmnefs of a fine morning is Beautiful ; the univerfal (lillnefs 
of the evening is highly $ublime. (^But to return to the Beauty 
of motion, it will be found, I think, to hold very generally, 
that motion in a lllraight line is not fo Beautiful as in an un- 
dulating >ivaving direflion ; and motion upwards is, commonly 
too, more ^agreeable tham motion downwards.. The eafy curl- 
ing motion of flame and fmoke may be inilanced, as an obje£2: 
• Angularly agreeable Aand her J Mr. Hogartlrs waving Jinc re- 
curs upon us as a principle xDfBca.uly. Tlj^jo artift^bfervcs 
very ingenioufly, that all the common and nec^iTary motions 
for the buTmefs of life, are performed by men in ftraight or 
plain lines : but that all the graceful and ornamental move- 
ments are made in waving lines : an obfervation not unworthy 
of being attended to, by all who ftudy the grace of gefture 
and aflion. ^ 

Though Colour, Figure, and Motion, be feparate principlcg 
of Beauty ; yet in many beautiful objeQs they all meet, and- 
thereby render the Beauty both greater, and more complex. 
Thus, in flowers, trees, animals, we are entertained at once 
with the delicacy of the colour, with the gracefulnefs of the 
figure, and fometimes alfo with the motion of the objefi. 
Although each of thefe produce a feparate agreeable fenfation, 
yet they are^of fuch a fimilar nature, as readily to mix and blend 
in one general perception of Beauty, which we afcribe to the 
whole objeft as its caufe : For Beauty is always conceived by 
^s, as fomething rdlidlng in the objeft which raifes the pleafant 
fenfation ; a fort of glory which dwells upon, and invefls it. 
Perhaps the moft complete afTemblage of Beautiful objefts that 
can any where be found, is prefented by a rich natural land- 
fcape, where there is a fufEcient .variety of objefts : fields in 
verdure, fcattered trees and flowers, running water, and ani- 
mals grazing. If to thefe be joined, fome of the produftions 
of art, which fuk £uch a fcene ; as a bridge with arches over 
a river, fmoke rifing from cottages in the midft of trees, and 
the diftaut view m a fine building feen by the rifing fun 5 wc ^ 

. . ' ' ^ ' then 
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then enjoy, in the higheft per£e£liQii, that gay,^ cheerful, ani 
placid fenfation which charafterifcs Beauty^ To have an eye 
and a taffc formed for catching the peculiar Beauties of fuch 
fcenes as thcfe, is a neceffary rcquifite jFor all who attempt po» 
etical defcription. 

^ The Beauty of the human countenance it more complex 
Aan any that we have yet confidered. It includes the Beauty 
of colour, arifing from the delicate^lhadcs of the complexion ; 
and the Beauty qf figure, arifing from the lines which form 
the different features of the face. But the chief Beauty of 
the countenance depends upon a myftprious cxpreflion, which 
It conveys of the qualities of the inind ; of good fenfe, or^ 
good humour-, of .fprightlihefs, candour, benevolence, fenGbility, 
or other amiable difpofitions. How it comes to pafs, that a 
certain conformation of features is conheftcd in our idea wirh 
certain moral qualities ^ whether we are taught by inftinfti or 
by experience, to form this connexion, and to read the mind 
in the countenance; belongs not to us now to inquire, nor is 
indeed eafy to refolve. The faft is certain, and acknowledged, 
that what gives the human countenance its moft diftinguifliing 
Beauty, is what is called its expreffioti ; or an image, which it 
is conceived to Ihew of internal moral difpofitions. 
' This leads us to obferve, that there are certain qualities of 
the mind which, whether expreflTed in the countenance, or by 
words, or by adlions, always raife in us a feeling fimilar to 
that of Beauty. There are two great clafles of moral qualities i 
one is of the high and the great virtues, which require extra- 
ordinary efforts, and turn upon dangers and fufferings; as 
heroifm, magnanimity, contempt of plcafures, ^nd contempt 
of death. Thefe, as I have obferved in a former Le£ture, ex- 
cite in the fpeftator an emotion of Sublimity and Grandeur. 
The other clafs is generally of the focial virtues, and fuch as 
are of a fofter and gentler kind ; as compaflion, mildnefs, 
friendftiip, and generofity. Thefe raife in the beholder a fen- 
fation of pleafure, fo much akin to that produced by Beautiful 
external objeQs, that, though of a jnore dignified nature^ it 
may, without impropriety, be claffed under the fam6 head.'} 
A fpecies of Beauty, diftinft from any I have yet mentioned^ 
arifes from defign or art ; or, in other word^^from the percep- 
tion of means being- adapted to an end i or tfie parts of any , 

thing 
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thing being well fitted to anfwer the deilgn of the whole. When, 
in confidering the ftruSure of a tree or a plant, we obfcrve, how 
all the parts, the roots, the fl:em,the bark, and the leaves, are fuited 
to the growth and nutriment of the whole : much more when 
we funrey all the parts and members of a living animal ; or . 
when we examine any of the curious works of art ; fuch as a 
dock, a (hip, or any nice machine i the pleafure which we have 
in the furvey, is wholly founded on this fenfe of Beauty. It 
is altogether different from the perception of Beauty produced 
by colour, figure, variety, or any of the caufes formerly men- 
tioned. When I look at a watch, for inftance, die cafe of it, 
if finely engraved, and of curious workmanfliip, ftrikes me as 
beautiful in the former fenfi*, ; bright colour; exquifite poliQi, 
figures finely raifed and turned. But when I examine the con- 
ftruflion of the fpring and the wheels, and praife the Beauty of 
the internal machinery ; my pleafure then arifes wholly from 
the view of that admirable art, with which fo many various and 
complicated parts are made to unite for one purpofe. 

This fenfe of Beauty, in fitnefs and defign, has an extenfive 
influence over many of our ideas. It is the foundation of the 
Beauty which we difcover in the proportion of doors, windows^ 
arches, pillars, and all the orders of architeflure. Let the or- 
naments of a building be ever fo fine and elegant in themfelves, 
yet if they interfere with this fenfe of fitnefs and defign, they 
lofc their Beauty, and hurt the eye, like difagreeable objefts. 
Twilled columns, for inftancc, are undoubtedly ornapiental ; 
but as they have an appearance of weaknefs, they always dif- 
pleafe when they are made ufe of to fupport any part of a build- 
ing that is maiTy, and that feems to require a more fubilan- 
tial prop. We cannot look upon any work whatever, without 
being led, by a natural aflbciation of ideas, to think of its end 
and defign, and of courfe to examine the propriety of its parts, 
in relation to this defign and end. When their propriety i* 
clearly difcerned, the work feems always to have fome Beauty ; 
but when there is a total want of propriety, it never fails of ap- 
pearing deformed. Our fenfe of fitnefs and defign, therefore, 
' is fo powerful, and holds fo high a rank ^mong our perceptions, 
as to regulate, in a great meafure, our other ideas of Beauty : 
An obfervation M^ch I the rather make, as it is of the utmoft: 
importance, that all who ftudy compofition fhould carefully 
' • ,' attend 
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isMtend to it. For, in an epic poem, a hiftory, art orationj or 
any work of genius, we always require,^s we do in other works, 
a-^tnefs, or adjuftment of means, to the end which the author 
is fuppofed to have in view. Let his defcriptions be ever fo 
rich, or his figures eVcr fo elegant, yet, if they afre Out of place, 
if they are not proper parts of that whole, if they fuit not the 
main defign, they lofe all their Beauty ; nay, from Beauties 
they are converted into Deformities. Such power has our 
fenfe of fitnefs and congruity, to produce a total transfor- 
mation of an objefil: whofe appearance otherwife would have 
been Beautiful. 

After having mentioned fo many various fpecies of Beauty, 
it now only remains to take notice of Beauty, as it is' applied to 
writing or difcourfe ; a term commonly ufed in a fenfe alto- 
gether loofe and undetermined. For it is applied, to all that 
pleafes, either in ftyle or in fentiment, from whatever principle 
that pleafure flows ; and a Beautiful poem or oration means^ 
in common language, no ot^er than a good one, or one well 
compofed. In this fenfe, it is plain, the word is altogether in* 
definite, and points at no particular fpecies or kind of Beauty. 
f ITiere is, however, another fenfe, fomewhat more definite, in 
which Beauty of writing charafterifes a particular manner $ 
when it is ufed to fignify a certain grace and amenity in the turn 
dther of ftyle or fentiment, for which fome authors have been 
peculiarly diftinguifhcd. In this fenfe, it denotes a manner 
neither remarkably Sublime, nor vehemently paflionate, nor un- 
commonly fparkling ! but fuch as raifes in the reader an emo- 
tion of the gentle placid kind, fimilar to what is raifed by the 
contemplation of Beautiful objefts in nature ; which neither lifts 
the mind very high, nor agitates it very much, but difitifes over 
the imagination an agreeable and pleafing ferenity. Mr. Ad- 
difon is a writer altogether of this charafter ; and is one of the 
moft proper and precife examples that can be given of it. Fen- 
elon^ the author of, the Adventures of Telemachus, may be 
given as another example. Virgil too, though very capable 
of rifing on occafions, into the Sublime, yet, in his general 
manner, is diftinguiflied by the chara£ier of Beauty and Grace 
rather than of Sublimity. Among orators, Cicero has more of 
the Beautiful than Demofthenes, whofe gen^s led him wholly 
towards vehemence and ftrength. \ 

> This 
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This much it is fufiiciefie tO' have faid upon die fubjoA of 
Beautj. We hare traced h through a variety of forms; as next 
to Sublimity, it is the moft copious fource of the Pleafurcs of 
Tafte ; and as the confideration ^ the diffcvent appearances^ 
and principles of Beauty, tends to the improvement of Taftc ia 
many fubjeds. 

But it is not only by appearing under the forms of Sublime or 
Beautiful, that ob/e^s delight the imaginati(m« From ievenl 
other principles alfi>) they derive dieir power of giving it 
pleafure. \ 

NovHty, for inftance, has been mentioned by Mn Addifo%' 
and by every writer on this fubje£):. An ahjefk which has na 
merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or new, hf 
means of this quality alone, produces in the mind a vivid and 
an agreeable emotion. Hence that paffion of curiofity, which 
prevails fo generally among mankind. ObjeAs and ideas which 
faa^ been long familiar, make too &int an imprei&on to give 
in agreeable exercife to our faculties. New and ftrange ob}e£ia 
loufe the mind from its dormant ftate, by giving it a^otck and 
pleafing impulse. Hence, in a great meafure, the entertain* 
ment aifbrded us by i^ion and romance. The emotion raiU^ 
ed by Novelty is of a more Hvely and pungent nature^ 
than that produced by « Beauty ; but much fhorter in its 
continuance. For if the obje£k have in itfelf no charms 
to hold OUT attention, the finning glofs thrown upon it by 
Novelty foon wears off. \ 

Befides Novelty, Imitation is another fource of Pleafuve to 
Talle. Th^ gives rife to what Mr. Addtf43n terms, die Sec- 
ondary Pleafures of Imagination ; which form, doubtlefs, a verjp 
eztenflve clafs* For all Imitation aflbrds fome pteafure $ not 
only the Imitation of beautiful or great objefts, by recalling; 
the original ideas of Beauty or Grandeur which fuch obje^is 
Aemfelves exhibited ; but even objeds which have neither 
Beauty nor Grandeur, nay, fome which are terrible or deforms , 
ed, pleafe us in a fecondary or reprcfented view. \ 
AThe Pleafures of Melody and Harmony belong alfo to Tafte. 
There is no agreeable fenfation we receivd either from Beauty 
or Sublimity, but what is capable of being heightened by the 
t 5 power 
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power of muGcal found Whence the delight of poetical num- 
bers ; and even of the more concealed and loofer meafures of 
' profe. Wit, Humour, and Ridicule likewife open a variety 
of Pleafurcs to Tafte, quite diftinfl; from any that we have yet 
confidered.X 

/^ At prefent It is not neceflary to purfue any farther the fuh* 
jeft of the Plfeafures of Tafte. I have opened fome of the 
general principles ; it is time now to make the application to 
our chief fubjefik. If the queftion be put, To what clafs-of 
thofe Pleafures of Tafte which I have enumerated, that Pleaf- 
ure Is to be referred, which we receive from poetry, eloquencef 
or fine writing ? My anfwer is, Not to any one, but to them 
all. This fingular advantage, writing and difcourfe pofTefs^ 
that they encompafs fo large and rich a field on all (ides, and 
have power to exhibit, in great perfeSion, not a fingle fet of 
obje£is only, but almoft the whole of thofe which give Pleafure 
to Tafte and Imagination 5 whether that Pleafure arife from 
Sublimity, from Beauty in its different forms, from^Defign, and 
Art, from Moral Sentiment, from Novelty, from Harmony, 
from Wit, Humour and Ridicule. To whichfoever of thefe 
the peculiar bent of a perfon's Tafte lies, from fome writer or 
other, he has it always in his power to receive the grattiicatioa 
ofit.;> ^ 

Now this high power which eloquence and poetry poflefs,, 
of fupplying Tafte and Imagination with fuch a wide circle 
of Pleafures, they derive altogether from their having a greater 
capacity of Imitation and Defcription than is pofTefTed by any 
other art. Of all the means which human ingenuity has con- 
trived for recalling the images of real objefks, and avi^akening, 
by rcprefentation, fimilar emotions to thofe which are raifed 
by the original, none is fo full and extcnfive as that which is 
executed by words and writing. Through the aflfiftance of this 
happy invention, there is nothing, either in the natural or 
moral world, but what can be' reprefented and fet before 
the mind, in colours very ftrong and lively. Henc^ it is • 
ufual among critical writers, to fppak of Difcourfe as the chief 
of all the imitative or mimetic arts ; they compare it with 
painting and with fculpture, and m many refpefls prefer it 
juftly before them. ) 

-^ This 
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This ftyk was firft introduced by Ariftotle in his Poetics ^' 
and fince his time, has acquired a general currency among- 
modem authors. But as it is of confequence to introduce 
as much precifion as poffible into critical language, I muft 
obferve, that^this manner of fpeaking is not accurate. Nei- 
ther 4ifcourfe in general, nor poetry in particular, can be call* 
ed altogether imitative arts. (^Wc muft diftinguifli betwixt 
Imitation and Defer iption, which are ideas that fhould not 
be confounded. Imitation is performed by means of fome^hat- 
that has a natural likenefs and refemblance to the thing imitat-^ 
ed, and of confequence is underftood by all : fuch are ftatues 
and pifluresA Defcription, again, is the railing in the mind 
the conception of an obje£l by means of fome arbitrary or 
inflituted fymbols, underftood only by thofe. who agree in the 
inilitution of them ; fuch are words and writing. Words have 
no natural refemblance to the idei§ or obje£ls w&ich they are 
employed to fignify ; but a fta^tue or a piAure has a nat* 
ural likenefs to the original. And therefore Imitation and 
Defcription differ confider^l^ in their nature from each 
other. 

^ As far," indeed, as a poet or ahiftorian iotroduces into hia 
work perfons aflually fpeaking ; and by the words which he 
puts int©^ their mouths, reprefents the difcourfe which they 
might be fuppofed to hold ; fo far his art niay more accurate- 
ly be tailed Imitative : and this is the cafe in all dramatic conv* 
pofition* But in Narrative, or Defcriptive works, it can with 
no propriety be called fo. - Who> for inftancei would call Vir-j 
gil's Defcription of a tempcft, in the firft wffineid, an Imitation 
of a ftorm ? If we heard of the Imitation of a battle, we^ might 
naturally think of fome mock fight, or reprefentation o£ a bat«t 
tic on the ftage, but would nev^er apprehend, that it meant on^ 
of Homer's Defcriptions in the Iliad. I admits at the fame 
time, that Imitation and Defcription agree in their principalef- 
fefl:, of recalling by external figns, the ideas of things which 
we do not fee. But though in this they coincide, yet it 
fliould not be forgotten, that the terms themfelves are not 
fynpnimpus ; that they import different means, of. effefting 

tha 
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the fame end| and of courfb noake different impreffioasoa 
ih& aaind.^ 

Whether we confiddr Poetry in particular, and Difcourfe in 
general, as Imitative or Defcriptive ; it is evident, that their 
whole power, in recalling die imprei&ons of real obje£ts is de- 
rrt'td &om the figniikancy of words^ As their excellency 
flows altogether from this iburce, we muft, in order to make 
way for further inquiries, begin at tins fouiltain head* I ihall^ 
^lerefore, in di« neibt Le^Jiure, eater upon the confideration of 
Language : of the origin^ the progrefs, and conilruAioii of 
whichj I i^uarpofe to treat at fome length. 

LECTURE 

• TTiough, in ihi ezecutloii of particular parts, Poetry t* tcttninlf De* 
fbriptivc rather than ImitBtive, yetikhcre b a quaJified {eofe in which Foetryt 
in the general^ may he termed an Imitative art. The fubje<Sk of the poet (as 
Dr. Gerard has {hbwn in the Appeifidix to his Ef&y on Tafte) is intended io 
be «a tmicatton, not of things leaily Cxifting, but of the courfe of nature ; 
that is,, a feigned reprefentation of f^ich events, or fuch fccnes, as though they 
never had a being, yet might have exiited; and i^kich, therefore, hjr their 
probability, bear artifemhUnoe to nature. It was ^obably, in tfats feme, that 
^ritlotle termed Poetry a mimetic art. How far either the Imitation or the 
DeCcriptton which Poetry employs, is fuperior to the imitative powers of 
Painting and Mufic, k well fhown by Mr. Harris, in his Treadfc oh Mudc, 
Painting, and Poetry. The chief advantage which Poetry, or Difcourfe in 
general, enjoys is, that whereas, by the nature of his art, the painter is con- 
Sned to the reprefentation of a finglc moment, writing and difcourfe can tract 
^ tranlaiSlion through its whole progrefs. That moment, indeed, which the 
painter pitches upon for the fubje<ft of his picture, he may be faid to exhibit 
«Hth more advantage than the poet or the orator ; inafmuch as he fets bcfori 
us, in one view, all the minute concurrent circumftances of the event which 
^ fiappen in one individual point of time, as they appear in nature : while Diff 
coarfe is obliged to eithibit them in fucccffion, and ty means of a detail whith 
is in danger of becoming tedious, in order to be clear ; or if not tedious^ is in 
danger of being obfcure. But to that point of time which he has chofen, the 
pointer being entirely confined, he cannot exhibit various ibges of the &ni8 
i^idn or event ; and he is fubje<5t to this farther defc^ that he can only ex- 
hibit objedls as they appear to the eye, and can very imperfe<5Uy delineate 
char ax^ers and iisntimcnts, which fire the nobleft fubjedts of Imitation or De« 
fetation. ' The power of reprefenting tbefe with full advantage, gives a high 
iupcrionty to Difcourfe .and Writing above all Qther imitative arts. 
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JLXAVING fimflied iny oblfenrations on tlic Rcafurtt 
of Tafte, which were meant to be rntiroduftory to the principal 
fubje£t of thcfe Leflures, I now begin to treat of Language ; 
which is the foundation of the whole power of eloquence. 
This will lead to a confiderable difcuffion ; and there arc few 
fubjcas.belohging to polite literature, which more merit fiidtk 
a difcuffion. I (hall firft give a Hiftory of the Rife and Pit)gre6 
of Langua^ in feveral particulars, from its early to its more 
advanced periods \ which fliall be followed by a fimiiar ilifto- 
ry of the Rife and Progrefs of Writing. I fliall next give 
fome account of the Conftfuftion of Language, or the Princi* 
pies of Univerfal Grammar ; and fiiall, laftly, apply thefe ob- 
fervations more particularly to tlifeEngliOi Tongue.* 

Language, in general, Cgnlfies the expreftion of our ideiasby 
certain articulate founds, which are uftd as the figns of thofc 
ideas. By artici:^late founds, are meant thofe modularions of 
fiihple voice or of found emitted from the thorax, which are 
formed by means of the mouth and its feveral organs, the tectJi, 
the tongue, the lips, and the palate. How far there is any 
natural connexion between the ideas of the mind and the founds 
emitted, will appear from what I am afterwards to offer. But 
as the natural connexion can, upon any fyftem, zWcGt only a 

fmall 

* See Dr. Adam Smith's DilTertation on the Fcrmntion of Languages^-— Trea* 
fife of the Origin and Progreft of Language, in $ vols.— Harris's Hermes, or a 
^lofDpktcal Inquiry concerning Language and Univerfal Grammar.—Bilai 
fur l*Origine dcs ConnoifTances Humaines, par TAbb^ Condillac. — Principes 
de Orammaircj-par Mar{ais.-^Grammaife Ooierale & Raifonn^e.-— Traite de I* 
CoTflsation Mednntque d^ Langues^ par kPrefident de Brbfleb — ^DifcoursXur 
rinegalite parmi les Hommes, par RoufTeau. — Grammaare Generale, par 
^auzce.— Principes dcia Tradudion, par Batteux.— Warburton's Divine Le- 
gttion of Mofes, rot iii,-rSant%i Minerva, cnsi notii Perisomi— L€s Vrais 
Fu^cipci de la ianguc Fran^oife, par TAbbe Girard« 
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fmall part of the fabric of Language ; the connexion between 
words and ideas may, in general, be confidered as arbitrary and 
conventional, owing to the agreemoflH; of men among th^ra- 
felves ; the clear proof of which is, that different nations have 
different Languages, or a different fet of articulate founds, 
which they have chofen for communicating their ideas. 

This artificial method of communicating thought, we novK 
behold carried to the higheft perfeftion.- Language is become 
a vehicle by which the moll delicate and refined emotions of 
pne mind can be tranfmitted, or, if we may fo ^eak, transfufcd 
into another. Not only are names given to all obj^£ls around 
us, by which means an eafy and fpeedy intercourfe is carried on 
for providing, the. necefTaries of life, .but all the relations and 
differences among thefe obje£J:s are minAxtely marked, theinvifible 
fentiments of the min4 are defcribed, th^ mofl abllradi notionsf 
and conceptions are rendered ipj:elligible ; and all the ideas 
which fcience can difcover, or imagination create, are known 
i)y Uieir proper names. Nay, Language has been carried fo 
far, as to be made an inftrument of the mpfl refined luxjiry. 
Not. refliug in mere perfpicuity, we require ornament alfo ; 
not fatisfied with having the conceptions of others made known 
to us, we make a" farther demand, .to have them fo decked and 
adorned as to entertain our fancy ; and this demand, it is found 
^very pofEble to gratify. In this flate, we now find Language. 
In this flate, it has been found among many nation^ for foinc 
thoufand, years. The objeft is become familiar ; and, like the 
cxpanfe- of the firmament, and, other great ob]c£ls, which wc 
are accuflomcd to behold, we behold it without wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back to the fird dawn ofTLanguage 
among men. Refle£l upon the feeble beginnings from which 
it raufl have arifen, and upon the many and great obflacles 
which it muft have encountered in its progrefs ; and you will 
find reafon for the higheft a,ftonifhment, on viewing the height 
which it has now attained. We admire feveral of the inven- 
tions of art 5 we plume ourfelves on fome difcoveries which 
have been made in latter ages, ferving to advance knowledge, 
and to render life comfortable 5 we fpeak of them as the boaft 
of human reafon. But certainly no invention is entitled t<i 
any fuch degree of admiration as that of Language ; whicbi 

too,;- 
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too, muft have been the produQ: of the fitft and rudeft agcs> i£ 
indeed it can be confidered as a human invention at all. 

Think of the circumfl;ances of mankind when Languages 
began to be formed. They were a wandering fcattercd race ; 
no fodet|r among them except families ; and the family fociety.. 
too very imperfedl, as their method of living by hunting or 
pafturage ipuft have feparated them frequently from one anoth-^ 
cr. In this fituation, when fo much divided, and their inter- 
courfe fo rare, How could any one fet of founds, or words, be 
generally agreed on as the figns of their ideas ? Suppofing that 
a few, whom chance or neceffity threw together agreed by 
fomc means upon certain figns, yet by what authority could 
thefe be propagated among other tribes or families, fo as to 
^read and grow up into a Language ? One would think, thats 
iri order to any Language fixing and extending itfclf, men muit^ 
have been previoufly gathered together in confiderable num- 
bers : fociety muft have been already far advanced ; and yet, 
on the other hand, there feems to have been an abfolute necef-. 
fity for Speech, previous to the formation of Society. Fdr, by 
what bond could any multitude of men be kept together, or^ 
be made to join in the profecution of any common intereft, 
until once, by the intervention of Speech, they could commu- 
nicate their wants and intentions to each other ? So that, either 
how Qociety could form itfelf, previoufly to Language ; or 
how words could rife into a Language, previoufly to Society 
'formed, feem to be points attended with equal diificulty. And 
when we confider farther, that curious analogy which prevails 
in the conftru£tion of almoft all Languages, and that deep and 
fubtile logic on which they are founded, difficulties increafc 
fo much upon us, on all hands, that there feems to be no fmall 
reafon for referring the firft origin of all Language to divine 
teaching or infpiration. 

But fuppofing Language to have'a Divine original, we can^ 
not, however, fuppofe, that a perfeft fyftem of it was all at 
once given to man. It is much more natural to think, that 
God taught bur firft parents only fuch Language as fuited their 
ptefent occafions ; leaving them, , as he did in other things, to 
enlarge and improve it as their future neceflSties (hould require^ 
-Confequently, thofe firft rudiments of Speech muft have been 

poor 
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poor and narrmir; and w« are at ftdl libefty to inquire {ft 
what manners and by what fteps, Language adi^nced to the 
ilate in w|Bch we now find it. The hiftory whkh I am to gfve 
of this progress will fuggeft federal things, both etiri&as m 
themfelves^ and ufefut in oar future difquifition^. 

If we fliould fuppofe a period before any words y^Bre inyent* 
ed or known, it is clear, that men could have no other naethod 
of communicating to others what they felt, than by die cries^ 
of paiBbn, accompanied with fuch motions and geftures as were 
further expreffiye of paffion. For thefe are the only figns which 
natufe teaches all men, and which are underftood by all. One 
who faw another going int<> fome place where he himfelf had 
been frightened, or expofed to danger, and who fought to warn 
his neighbour ci the danger, could contrive no other way of 
doing fo, than by uttering thofe cries, and making thofe ge& 
tures, which are the figns of fear : juft as two men, at this day, 
would endeavour to make themfelves be miderftood by each 
other, who fiiould be thrown together oil a defolate illand, ig- 
norant of one another^s Language. Thofe exclamations, there- 
fore, which by grammarians are called Intcrjcdlions, uttered in 
a ftrong and paffionate manner, were, beyond doubt, the firft 
elements or beginnings of Speech. 

When more enlarged comnmnication became neceflary, and 
names began to be affigned to obje£ts, in what manner can we 
fuppofe men to have proceeded in this affignation of names, or 
invention of words ? Undoubtedly, by imitating, as much as 
they couM, the nature of the objeft which they named, by the 
found of the name which they gave to it. As a painter who 
would reprefent grafe, muft employ green colour j fo, in the 
beginnings of Language, one giving a name to any thing harfii 
acnd boifterous, would of courfe employ^a har(h or boifterous 
found. He could not do otherwife, if he meant to excite in 
the hearer the idea of that thing which he fought to name* 
To fuppofe words invented, or names given/ to things, in a 
manner purely arbitrary, without any ground or reafon, is to 
ftippofe an effe£l without a eaufe. There, muft have always 
been fome motive which led to the aflignation of one name 
rather than another ; and we can conceive no motive which 
would more univerfally operate upon men in their firft.efforts 

towards 
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fawaHs Language, than a deilrc to paint by Speech, theobje£i$ 
'^^hich they named, in a manner more or lefs complete, accord- 
ing as the rocal'orga:n8 had it in their power to cStSt this imi« 
tation* 

Whererer objeds were to be named, in which (bund, noife^ 
4Mr motion were concerned^ the imitation by words was abund^ 
antiy ebvious. Nothi&g • was more natural, than to . imitate^ 
hy die found of the. voice, the quality .of the found or noife 
which any external objcfl made ^ and to form its name ac« 
<COfdingly. Thus, in all Languages, we find a multitude^of 
moris *that are ei^dently conCtriiStoi upon this principle. A 
^certain bir4 is termed the Cuckoo, from, .the found which it 
remits. When one fort of wind is faid to ivhi/lle, and another., 
to r0ars when a ferpentis faid to hi/s ; a fly to iuz, and falling 
timber to cra/h s when a ftream is faid toflonvf and h^l to rat* 
tie ; the analogy between the word and the thing Gguified i^ 
plainly dlfcernible. 

la the names of ol^ef^s which addrefs the fight only,: where 
fieither noife nor motion are concerned, and ftiil more in the 
^erms appropriated to moral ideas> this analogy appears to fail. 
Many learned men, however, have been of opinion, that though, 
in fttch cafes, k becomes more obfcure, yet it is not altogether 
loft i but that throughout the radical words of sdl Languages, 
there may be traced fome degree of correfpondence with the ob- 
jeft fignified. With regard to moral and intelle£lual ideas, they 
xemark, that, in every Language, the terms fignificaut of them, 
are derived from the names of fenfible objefts to which they 
are conceived to be analogous ; and with regar4 to fenfible ob- 
jefts pertaining merely to fight, they remark, that their moft 
diftinguiihing qualities have certain radical founds appropriated 
to the cxpreifion of them, in a great variety of Languages. 
Stability, forinftance, fluidity, hollownefs, fraoothnefs, gentle- 
nefs, violence, &c. they imagine to be painted by the found of 
certain letters Or fyllables, which have fome relation to thofc 
different ftates of vifible objeds, on account of a^ obfcure re- 
fcmblance which the organs of voice are capable of afluming 
ta fuch external qualities. By this natural mechanifm, they 
L imagine 
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imagine all Languages to have been at firft conftrui^edi and 
the roots of their capital words formed.* 

As far as this fyftem is founded in truth. Language appears 
to be not altogether arbitraryin its origin. Among the ancient 
Stoic and Platonic Philofophers, it was a queftion much agitat- 
ed, " Utrum nomina rerum fint natura, an impofitione ?*' (pucru 
iStff/ y by which they meant. Whether words were merely con- 
ventional fymbols ; of the rife of which no account could be 
given, except the pleafure of the firft inventors of Language ? 
or, Whether there was fome principle in nature that led to the 
afE^nation of particular names to particular objefts ; and thofe 
of the Platonic fchool favoured the latter opinion ?f 

This 

* • The Author, who has carried his fpeculations on this fubjcdb the farthci^t 
is the Prcfident Des Broflcs, in his"Traite de la Formation Mechanique des 
•* JLangucs.". Some of the radical letters or fyllablcs which he fuppofes to car- 
ry this cxpreflive power in moft known Languages arc, St, to figaify ftabil/ty 
or reft;^Fl,to denote fluency ; CI, a gentle defccnt ; R, what relates to rapid 
motion ; C, to cavity or hoUowneCs, &c, A century before his time, Dr. Waflis, 
In his Grammar of the Englifh Language, had- taken notice of thcfc fignificant 
roots, and reprcfcnted it as a peculiar excellency of our Tongue, that, beyond 
all others, it expreflTcd the nature of the obje<3:s which it names, by employing 
founds {harper, fofter, weaker, ftronger, more obfcure, or more (Iridtt loos, ac- 
cording as the idea which is to be fuggefted requires. He gives various exam- 
ples. Thus, words formed upon St, always denote firmncfs and flrcugth, analo- 
gous to theLatin ji?o ; as, (land, ftay, (lafF, flop, (tout,(leady, ftake^ftamp, ftai/ioa, 
{lately, &c. Words beginning with Str, intimate violent force and energy, anal* 
bgous to the Greek or^ovwyit* ; as, drive, ftrength, ftrike, ftripe, ftrefs, £lrugglc, 
{Iride, ftretch, {Irip, &c. Thr, implies forcible motion ; as, throw, throb, thrud, 
through, threaten, thraldom. Wr, obloquy or diftortion ; as, wry, wreft, 
wreath, wreflle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, wrack, &c. Sw, filent agita- 
tion, or lateral motion ; as, fway, fwing, fwcrve, fwcep, fwim. SI, a genrie fail 
or lefs obfervable motion ; as, Aide, flip, fly, flit, flow, flack, fling. Sp, diflipa- 
tion or expaniion ; as, fpread, fprout, f prinkle, fplit, fpill, fpring. Terminations 
in a(h, indicate fomething acfling nimbly and fliarply"^ as, crafh, gafli, rafh» 
flafli, lafh, fla{li. 1 erminations in ufh, fomething a(5ling more obtufely and 
dully ; as, crufli, brufli, hufli, gufh, blufli. The learned Author produces a 
^reat many more examplcs-of the fame kind, which fecm to leave no doubt, 
Ithat the analogies of found have had fome influence on the formation of words* 
At the lame time, in all fpeculations of this kind, there is fo much room for 
fancy to operate, that they ought to be adopted with much caution in forming 
iwy general theory. 

' f Vid. Plat, in Cratyjo. " Nomina verbaque non pofita fortuito, fed qui- 
«f dam vi & ratione naturae fadla efTe, P. Nigidius in Grammaticis Commen- 
« tariis docet ; rem fane in philofophias di/Tertationibus cclebrem. 'In earn 
« rem muka argumenta dicit, cur videri poflint verba eflTe naturalia, magis 
** quam arbitraria. Fot^ inquit, cum dicimus, motu quodam oris convcnientc, 
V curii ipflus vcrbi demonflratione utimur, & labias fenfim primores emovc- 
" mus, ac fpiritum atque animam porro verfum, & ad cos quibus confermo- 
<* cinamur intendimus. At contra cum dicimu^ Nos, neque profufo intento* 
** que fiatu vociS|aequcprojedis labiis pronuaciamus ; fed ct fpiritum et labias 

« quafi 
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• This principle, however, of a natural relation between words 
and obje£ls, can only be applied to Language in its moft fixnr 
pie and primitive ftate. Though in every Tongue, fome rcr 
mains of it, as I have Ihewn above, can be traced, it were ut^ 
terly in vain to fearch for it throughout the whole conftrudlion 
of any modern Language. As the multitude of terms increafe 
in every nation, and the immenfe field of Language is filled up, 
words, by a thoufand fanciful and irregular methods of deriva^ 
tionand compofition, come to deviate widely from the primitive 
charafter of their roots, and to lofe all analogy or refemblancc 
in fouhd to the things fignified. In this ftate we now find 
Language. Words, as we now employ them, taken in the gen- 
eral, may be confideredas fymbols,not as imitations j as arbitrary, 
orconftituted, not natural figns of ideas. But there can be no 
doubt, I think, that Language, the nearer we remount to its rife 
among men, will be found to partake more of a natural cxpreflion. 
As it could be originally formed on nothing but imitation, it 
would, in its primitive ftate, be more pi£kurcfque ; much more 
banen indeed, and narrow jn the circle of its terms, than now 4 
but fo far as it went, more expreffive by found of the thing 
fignified. This, then, may be afiumed as one chara£ter of the 
frft ftate, or beginnings, o£ Language, among every favagc 
tribe. 

A fecondvcharafterof Language, ia its early ftate, is drawn 
from the manner in which words were at firft pronounced, or 
uttered, by men. Interjeftions, I (howed, or paffionate excla- 
mations, were the firft elements of Speech. Men laboured to 
communicate their feelings to one another, by . thofe expreffive 
cries and geftures which- nature taught, them. After word?, 
©r names of objefts, began. to be inv^ented, this mode of fpeak- 
ing, by. natural figns,. coujd not be all at once difufed. For 
Language, in its infancy, muft have been extremely barren.; 
and ther^ certainly was a period among all rude. nations, when 
converfation was carried on. by a, very few , WQrds„ intermixed 

with 

" q«afi intra noitnct ipfos coHrcemus. Hoc fit i4lcm ct in co qu#d dicimus, 
^^tfiS^fgOf Sf. mibit 8c tiii. Nam flcuti cum adnuimus &. abni\imus, xnntiis 
* quod^m illo vel capitis, vel oculorum, a natura rci quam fignificat, non 
** abhorret, ita in his vocibus quafi geftus quidam oris 8c fpiritus naturalis cit, 
•^Eadcm ritio eftin Grxcis quoque yocibus quam clTc in noflris atiimadvcr- 
"^ %HS." A. Ciptiius, No<a, Attic*, lib. x. cap. 4. 
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'With many exclamations and earnefl; geftures. The fmall dock 
of Words which men as yet pofleiTed, rendered thofe helps abfo- 
iutely necefikry for expbining their conceptions; and rude^: mi^ 
cultivated men, not having always at. hand even the few words 
which they knew, would naturally labour to make themfelves 
underftood, by varying their tone of voice, and accompanying 
their tones with the mod iignificant geiticulatioaG they couM 
make. At this day, when pcrfons attempt to fpeak in any 
Language which -they poflefs impetfe^Wy, they have reofcurfr 
to all theie fupplemental methods, m order to render themfehres 
more intelligible. The {dan too, according to which I have 
Iho'Wn, that Language was originally confiru£led, iipon refem- 
blaiice or analogy, as far as was pofiible, to the thing figtdfied^ 
would naturajly* lead men to utter their words with more em- 
phads and force, as long as Language was a fort of painting 
by means of found* For all ^thofe reafons this may be afiunted 
as a principle, that the pronunciation of the earlieft Langsages 
was accompanied with more geftici^latiozi^ and with more and 
greater inflexions of voice, than what we now ufe; thenewa^ 
more a£i:ion in k; and k waa mcMre «pon a crying or^ fingcng: 
tone. ' 

To this manner ^ipeaking,iiecefiityfirft gave ufe* 'But we 
inuft obTerve, that, after this ncceflity had, iii a great meafure, 
•cea^d, by Language becoming, in proocfs of time, more ex« 
tenfive arid copious, the ancient manner of Speech ft ill fubfifted 
:unong many nations f and what had arifen from neceOity, coo- 
tintied to be Jifed for ornament. Wherever there was fuch 
fire and vivacity in the genius of nations, they were naturally 
inclined to a mode of converfation which gratified the imagi- 
nation fo much ; for, an imagination which is. w^arm, is al> 
ways prone to throw both a great deal of aclicm, and a variety 
cf tones, into difcourfe. Upon this principle, Dri Warfcurton 
accounts for fo much fpcaking by a£lion, as we find among the 
©Id Tcftament prophets 5 as when Jcrcnifah bireaks- the pot- 
ter^s veflel, in fight of the people j throws a book into the 
Euphrates \ puts on bonds and yokes ; and. carries out his 
houfehold ftufF^ all which, he imagines might be fignificant 
modes of expreffion, very natural in thofe ages, when men 
were accuftomed to explain themfelves ,(0 much by anions 

* and 
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snd geftures. In like manner^ imong'the nprthern American 
Iribes, certain motions and a£tions were found to be much 
ufed as explanatory of their meanings on all their great oor 
cafions of intercourfe with each other $ and ^ the belt9, 9n4 
firings, of wampum^ which they gave j and received^ they 
were accuftomed to. declare their meaningi.as^much as bf 
their difcourfes. 

With regard to inflections of voice, thefeare fo natural, that 
to (ome na^QOS^ it-has appeared eafior to expreiis different ideas, 
by varying <he .tone with whicb- they pronoimced the fame 
wordy than -to contrive words for all their ideas. This is the 
pradice of the Chinefe in j>arl;icul3r« The .number of words 
in their Language is faid not to he greait ; but, in fpeakingt they 
vary each of their words on no lefs than five diiFerent tonesf ' 
by which- they make die fame word fignify five different things* 
This muft give a* great appearance of fnufic or finging to their 
Speech. For thofe inflexions of .voice which, in the infancy 
of Language,. were ito more than harfli x>x difionant crie^ muftt 
as Language gradually poliihes^ pais inio move imooth-and mu? 
£calXauiMls4 and hence isformed^ what we.ca]!^ the Profody of 

a Luigtiage^ :^ ...,*.« 

h*» remarkable^ and.defervea attention that, both in the 
Greek and Roman Languages, this mufical and geiticulating pro- 
nunciation was retained in a very. high. degree. Without hav- 
ing, attended to this, we will be at a lofs in underftanding feveral 
paflages oi the claflics, which relate to the public fpeaking, and 
the theatrical entertainments, of the ancients. . It appears from 
many circuBiftances, that the profody hojth of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was carried much fardier than ours ;, or that they fpokc 
with more and ftronger inflexions of voice than we ufe. The 
quantity of their fyllables was much more fixed than in any of 
the modem Languages, and rendered much more fenfible to the 
cat in pronouncing tliem. Befides quantities, or the difference 
of Aiort ai|d long accents were placed upon fyllables, the acute^ 
grave, and circumflex ; the ufe of which accents we have now 
entirely loft, but which, we know, determined the fpcakcr's voice 
to nife or fall. Our modern pronunciation muft have ap- 
peared to them a lifelefs monotony. The declamation of their 
orators, . and the pronunciation of their afters upon the ftage, 
approached to the nature of recitative in mufic ; was capable 
V of 
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of being marked in notes, and fupported with-inftruments 5 as 
fcveral learned men have fully proved. And if this ♦'was the 
cafe, as they have {hown> among the Romans, the Greeks, it 
is wpU known, were ftill a more mufical people than the Ro- 
hians, and carried their attention to tone and pronunciation 
much farther in every, public exhibition. Ariftotle, in his 
Poetics, confiders the mufic of Tragedy as one of its chief ;ttid 
. mofl: eflential parts. 

The cafe was parallel with regard to geftures : for ftrong 
tones, and animated geftures, we may obferve, always go to- 
gether. Adlion is treated of by all the ancient critics, as the 
chief quality in every public fpeaker. The aftion, both of the 
orators and the players in Greece and Rome, was far noore 
vehement than what we are accuftomed to. Rofcius would 
have feemed a madman to us. Gefture was of fuch confe- 
quence upon the ancient ftage, that there is reafon for believ- 
ing, that, on fome occafions, the fpeaking and^the adiing part 
were divided, which, according to our ideas, would form a 
ftrange exhibition ; one player fpoke the words in the proper 
tones, while another performed the correfponding motions and 
geftures. We learn from" Cicero, that it was a conteft betweea 
him and Rofcius, whether he could exprefs a fentiment in a 
greater variety of phrafes, or Rofcius in a greater variety of 
inteUigible fignificant geftures. At laft, gefture came to en- 
grofs the ftage wholly ; for, under the reigns of Auguftus and 
Tiberius, the favourite entertainment of the public was the 
pantomime, which was carried on entirely by mute gefticulation- 
The people were moved, and wept at it, as much as at tragedies; 
and the paffion for it became fo ftrong, that laws were obliged 
to be made, for rcftraining the fenators from ftudying the pan- 
tomime art. Now, though in declamations and theatrical exhi- 
bitions, both tone and gefture were, doubtlefs, carried much far- 
ther than in common difcourfe ; yet public fpeaking, of any kind, 
jnuft, in every country, bear fome proportion to the manner that 
is ufed in converfation ; and fuch public entertainments as I have 
now mentioned, could never have been relifti^d by a nation, 
whofc tones and geftures,. in difcourfe, were as languid as ours. 

When the Barbarians fpread themfelves over the Roman 
empire, thefe more phlegmatic nations did not retain the accents, 
the tones and geftures, which neceffity at firft introdujced, and 

cuftora 
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cuftom^and fancy afterwards fo long fupported, in the Greek 
and Roman Languagjps. As the Latin Tongue was loft in their 
idioms^ fo the chara£ter of fpeech and pronunciation began to 
be changed throughout Europe. Nothing of the fame atten- 
tion was paid to the mufic of Language, or to the pomp of. 
declamation, and theatrical a(3;ion. Both converfation and pub- 
lic ipeaking became more fimple and plain, fuch as we now find, 
it ^ without that enthufiaftic mixture of tones and geftures^ 
which* diftinguiihed the ancient nations. At the reftoration of 
letters, thegenius of Language wasfo much altered, and the man<«. 
ners of the people had become fo different, that it was no eafy 
matter to underftand what the Ancients had fiiid, concerning 
their declamations and public fpedlacles. Our plain manner of 
Ipeaking, in thefe northern countries, exptefTes the pafEons with 
(ufficient energy, to move thofe who are not accuftomed to any 
more vehement manner. But, undoubtedly, more varied tones^ 
and more animated motions, carry a natural expreffion of warm- 
er feelings. Accordingly, in different modern Languages, the 
profody of fpeech ''partakes more of mufic, in proportion to the 
livelinefs and fenfibility of the people. A Frenchman both 
varies his accents, and gefticulates, while he fpeaks, much more 
than an Engliihman. An Italian, a great deal more than 
either. Mufical pronunciation and expreHive geiture are^ to 
this day, the diftinflion of Italy. 

From the pronunciation of Language, let us proceed, in the 
third place, to corifider the Style of Language in its moft early 
ftate, and its progrefs in this refpefl: alfo. As the manner 
in which men fir ft uttered their words, and maintained con- 
verfation, was ftrong and expreffive, enforcing their imperfcftly 
exprefTed ideas by cries and geftures ; fo the Language which 
they ufed, could be noc»ther than full of figures and metaphors^ 
not correfik indeed, but forcible and pi£lurcfque. * 

We are apt, upon a fuperficial view, to imagine, that thofc 
modes of expreffion which are called Figures of Speech, arc 
among the chief refinements of Speech, not invented till after 
Language had advanced to its later periods, and Itiankind were 
brought into a polifhed ftate ; and that, then, they were dc- 
vifed by orators and rhetoricians. The quite contrary of 
.this is the truth. Mankind never employed fo many figureg 
of Speech, as when they had hardly any words fpr exprefling 
their meaning. For 
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For, firft, the want of prober names for every bbjedJ:, 
obliged them to ufe one name for many i and, of courfe, to cx- 
prefs themfelves by cofnparifons, metaphors, allufions, and all 
thbfe fubftituted forms of Speech which render Language 
figurative. Next, as the objcds w;th which thejr were 'molt 
tbnvcrfant, wfere the fcnfiblc, material objects around them, 
names Would be given to thofc objefts long before words were- 
invented for fignifying the difpofitions of the mind, or any fort 
of moral and intelle^ual ideas. Hence, the early Langutfge 
of men being entirely made up of words defcriptive of fenfible- 
objects, it became of neceffity extremely metaphorical. F6r, 
^o fignify any defire or paflion, or any zSt or fecliog of ^ the 
mind, they had no precife exprei&on which was appropriated 
to that purpofe, but were under a neceflity-of painting the 
emotion or paflion which they felt, by allufion to thofe fen(8)lc 
ebjeds which had moft relation to it| and which could render 
itj, in fome fort, vifible to others. ... 

But it was not neceflity alone, that gate rife to this Bgurcd 
ftyle. Other circumftances alfo, at the commencement of Lan- 
guage, contributed to it. In the infancy of all focicties, men 
are much under the dominion of imagination and pafBom 
They live fcattered and dlfperfed ; they are unacquainted with 
the courfe of things 5 they ate, every day, meeting with new 
and ftrange obje£ts. Fear and furprife, wonder and aftoniih*- 
ment, are their moft frequent paflions. Their Language will 
neceflarily partake of this chlra^ier of theif minds. They will 
be prone to etsftggcration and hyperbole. They will be given 
to defcribe every thing with the ftrongcft colours, and^moft ve- 
hement expreflions 5 infinitely more than men living in thead- 
van<;6d and cultivated periods of Society, when their imagina*^ 
tions are nujre chaftehed, their paflions are more tamed, and a 
wider experience has rendered the objects of life more familiar 
to them. Even the manner in which I before fliewed that the 
firft tribes of men uttered their words, would have confiderablc 
influence on their ftyle. Wherever ftrong exclamations,- tones, 
and geftures, enter much into gonverfation, the imagination is 
always more exercifed 5 a greater effort of fancy and paflion is 
excited. Confequently, the fancy kept a^Ovake, and rendered 
more fprightly by this mpdc ^f UtterancCi operates upon ftylq^ 
wd enlivens it mor^. Xhef^ 
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Thcfe reafonings are confirmed by undoubted fafl:s. The 
ftyle of all the mod early Languages» among nations who are 
in the firft and rude periods of Society, is founds without ex- 
ception, to be full of figures ; hyperbolical and pi^urefque in 
a high degree. We have a ftriking inftance of this in the 
American Languages, which are known, by the mod authentic 
accounts, to be figurative to excefs. The Iroquois and Illinois 
carry on their treaties and public tranfa^ions with bolder met- 
aphors, and greater pomp of ftyle, than we ufe in our poetical 
ptoduf^ions.* 

Another remarkable inftance is, the ftyle of the Old Tefta*' 
ment, which is carried on by conftant allufions to fenfible ob- 
jcfts. iniquity, or guilt, is exprefled by *' a fpotted garment j*' 
mifery, by *' drinking the cup of aftoniftiment i" vain purfuits^ 
by ** feeding on afees ;'* a finful life, by " a crooked path j** 
profpcrity, by " the candle of the Lord Ihining on our head j** 
and the like, in innumerable inftances. Hence, we have been 
accuftomed to call this fort of ftyle the Oriental Style ; as 
fancying it to be peculiar to the nations of the Eaft : Whereas, 
from the American Stylc« and from many other inftances, it 
plainly appears not to have been peculiar to any one region or 
climate ; but to have been common to all nations^ in certain 
periods of Society and Language. ^ 

Hence, 

• Thas, to give aa inftance of the fiagolar ftyle of tkefc nations, the Five 
Nations of Canada when entering on a treaty of peace with us, exprcflcd them- ^ 
fclvcs by their chiefs, in the following language : " We are happv in having 
"buried under ground the red axe, that has fo often been dyed with the blood 
"of our l^rethren. >^ow, in this fort, we inter the axe, and plant the tree of 
** Peace. We plant a tree, whofe top will reach the Suu, and its branches 
** fprcad abroad, fo that it (hall he feen afar o(F. May its growth never be ftifled 
"snd choked ; but may it (liade both your country and ours with its leaves I 
" Let us make fall its roots, and extend them to the utmoft of your colonic?* 

* If the French (hould come to (hake this tree, we would know it by the motion 
" of its roots reaching into our country. May the Great Spirit allow us to reft 
"in tranquillity upon our mats, and never again dig up the axe to cut dowa 
•the tree of Peace ! Let the earth be trod hard over it, where it lies buried* 
"Let a ftrong ftream run under the pit, to waih the evil away out of our fight 
" and remembrance. The fire that had long burned in Albany is extinguilhed. 
•* llic bloody bed is waflicd clean, and the tears are wiped from our eyes. 

* We now renew the covenant chain of friendftiip. Let it be kept bright 
** and clean as filver, and not- fufFercd to contracSk any ruft. Let not any one 
" pull away his arm from it." Thefe paflages are extratSked from CadwalU- 
dcr Coldcn's Hiftory of the Five Indian Nations, where it appears, from the 
#(itheatic documents |ic produces, that fuch is their genuine ftyle. 

'■■ M 
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Scncc, wc ifiiy receive fome light concerning that feeming; 
paradox, that Poetry is more ancient than I^rofe. I ihall have 
occafioh to difcufs this point fully hereafter, wheh I come t6 
f reat 6f the Nature arid Origin of Poetry. At prcfent, it is fuf* 
ficierit to obferve, that from what has been faid it plainly ap^ 
pears, tliat the (lyle of All Language toiifl; have been originally 
poetical ; ftrohgly tihSured with that enthufiafra, and that dc* 
fcriptive, metaphorical eipreflion, which diftinguiflies Poetry. 

As liahguage, in its progrefs, begaA to grow more copious, 
it gradually loft that 6gurative ftyle, which was its early char« 
a£ler. "VBTieh men were furniflied with proper and familiar 
names for cvtty objeft, both fenfible and moral, they were not 
obliged to ufe fo many circumlocutions. Style became more 
precife, and, of courfe, more fimple. Imagination^ too, in prd- 
portioh as Sbcii^ty advanced, h^d lefs influence over mankind. 
The vehement maiihcr of fpeaking by tones and geft tores, bc- 
cariic riot fo uriiverfal. The undetftanding was more exercifr 
ed ; the fancy kfs. Intercourfe ariiorig mankind becoming 
moire exteniive and frequent, cleamefs of ftylb, in fignifying 
their meaning to each other, was the chief objea of attention, 
in place of poets, philofophers became the inftriidtors of men ; 
and, in their reaforiings on all diflFerent fubjefts, introduced 
that plainer and fimpler ftyle of compofition, which we now 
can Profe. Among the Greeks, Pherecydes of Scyros, the maf- 
ter of PythagotaSi is recorded to have been the firft, who, in 
this ferife, coihpofed any writing in Profe. The ancierit met»- 
phorical and poetical drefs of Language, was now hid afide from 
the ihtercourfe of riieri, and rtferved for thofe occafioris only, 
en which ornament was profefJTedly ftudied. 

Thus I have purfued thfeHiftory of LarigU^e through fome of 
the variations it has undergone : I have confidered it, in the 
firft ftrufture, and compofition, of words J in the manner of 
uttering or pronouncing words ; and in the ftyle ismd character 
of Speech. I have yet to confiderit in another view, refpeft- 
ing the order and arrangement of words ^ wheri we fliall find 
a progrefs to have taken place, fimilar to what I have been ndW 
iiluftrating^ 

LECTURE 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, AND OF 
WRITING. 

W H3EN wc attend Jj^ tlie ord^r ii^ wliich vordp are 
^nrangpd in a fentence> or figijiif^ant propofitipn, we find a very 
remarjcable diference betwcicn ;he gncie%t and the modern 
Tongues* The confi^crjition pf ihx$ will ferye to unfold farther 
Ihe genius of liangu^ge, mi to /how thecaufes of thp(e alter- 
fitipn«, w-bich it luis undexgpQe, ip the progrefs of Society. 

In orider to conceive di/lin£lly the nfiture of that alteration of 

vhich I now fpe^^, let ii3 ^9 p^Mi ^WP ^^ &T?^rly, to the 

^oft early periqi of Iiangua|;f^. Lft u^ j^^ure to purfelves ^ 

Sav:^, who beholds ibm^.ohle(ki fuch aa firuit, leirhich r^ifes hi& 

deto, ^d who requpfts another to^y^e it i^o him, Supppfinif 

pur Savage tp. be unaCjj^uaAi^t^^^ V^ith wprd^ he would in that 

cafe, labour to make himfclf be underftppd, by pointing earneft- 

ly at the obje£l which he defired, and uttering at the feme time 

a pai&onate cry. Syppofin^ him to have aqq^red words, the 

firft word which he uttered WPvWi of courfe, he die name of 

that obje£t> He would net^expre&him&^i according to -our 

Englifh order of Qonftruftion) " Giv.e me fqrit ;** buj according 

to the Latin order^ " Fruit give me j*' " Fruft^J?^ da mihi :'* 

jFor this plain reafon, that his attention ^as wholly diredled^ 

towards fruit, the defired otjeft. This vas the exciting idea ; 

the objefi which moved him .to fpeak; and, of.courfc, would 

be the firft. named. Such an .arrangement is precif^jly /putting 

into words the,,gefture. )vhich nature taught the Savage to make, 

before he was acquainted with Vords ; and therefore it may 

be depended upon as certain, that he would fall moft readily 

jlito this arrangement,^ 

Accuftomed now to a different method of ordering our 

iKords, we cajl thi^ aj;^ inyei;6pn,, a|id cpnfoier it as a forced and . 

UQ^atlMKO^, 
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unnatural order of Speech. &ut though not the mod logical, 
it is, however, in one view, the moft natural order ; becaufe^ 
it is the order fuggefted by imagination and defire, which al- 
ways impel us to mention their objefl: in the 6rft place. We 
might therefore conclude, apriorif that this would be the order 
in which words were moft commonly arranged at the beginnings 
of Language ; and accordingly we find, in fafl;, that, in this or- 
der, words are arranged in moft of the ancient Tcmgues ; as in 
the Greek and the Latin ; and it is faid alfo, in the Ruffian, the 
Sclavonic, the Gaelic, and feveral of the American tTongues. 

In the Latin Language, the arrangement which moft com- 
monly obtains, is, to place firft in the fentence, that word which 
exprcffes the principal objeft of the difcourfe, together with its 
circumftances ; and afterwards, the perfon or the thing that 
ads upon it. Thus Salluft, comparing together the mind and 
the body J 'f Animiimperio, corporis fervitio, magis utimur;** 
which order certainly render^ the fentence morq fively and 
ftriking, than when it is arranged according to o\ir Engliih 
conftru6lion 5 "We make moft ufe of the direftion of the foul, 
** and of the fervice of the body." The Latin order gratifies 
imore the rapidity of the imagination, which naturally runs firft 
to that which is its chief objeft ; and having once named it, 
carries it in view throughout the reft of the; fentence. In th^ 
fame manner in poetry : 

Juftum 8c teoacem propofiti virum^ 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inftantis tyranni, 

Meote quatit ibiida . ■ » ■ 

# 

Every perfon of tafte muft be fenCble, that here the words are 
arranged with a much greater regard to the figure which the 
feveral objeds make in the fancy, than our Englifli conftruftion 
admits ; which would require the ** Juftum & tenacem propofi- 
** ti virum," though, imdoubtedly, the capital objedl in the fen- 
tence, to be thrown into the laft place. 

I have faid, that, in the Greek and Roman Languages, the 
moft common arrangement is, to place that firi^ which ftrikes 
the imagination of the fpeaker moft. I do not, however, pre- 
tend, that this holds without exception. Sometimes regard to 
the harmony of the period requires a different, order ; and in 
Lapguages fufceptible of- fo much mufical beauty, and pro- 
nounced 
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nounced with fo much tone and modulation as were ufed by 
thofe nations^ the harmony of periods was an obje£l carefully 
ftudied. Sometimes, too, attention to the perfpicuity, to the 
force, or to the artful fufpenfion of the fp'eaker's meaning, alter 
diis order; and produce fuch varieties in the arrangement, 
that It is not eafy to reduce them to any one principle. But, 
in general, this was the genius and the charafter of moft of 
the ancient Languages, to give fuch full liberty to the colloca- 
tion of words, as allowed them to affume whatever order was 
moft agreeable to the fpeaker's imagination. The Hebrew is, 
indeed, an exception ; which, though not altogether without 
inverfions, yet employs them lefs frequently, and approaches 
nearer to the Englifli conftrudion, than either the Greek or 
the Latin. 

All the modern Languages of Europe have adopted a dif- 
ferent arrangement from the ancient; In their Profe compo- 
fitions, very little variety is admitted in the collocation of 
words $ they are moftly fixed to one order, and that order is, 
what may be called, the Order of the Underftanding. They 
place firft in the fentence, the perfon or thing which fpeaks or 
z&sy next, its aAion; and laftly, the obje£): of its adion. 
So that the ideas are made to fucceed to one another, not ac- 
cording to the degree of importance which the fevcral objefts 
carry in the imagination, but according to the order of nature 
and of time. 

An £ngli(h writer, paying a compliment to a great man, 
w6uld fay thus : *^ It is impoflible for me to pafs over, in fi- 
" lence, fuch remarkable mildnefs, fuch Angular and unheard- 
** of clemency, and fuch unuCual moderation, in the exercifc 
** of fupreme power.*' Here we have, firft prefented to us, 
the perfon who fpeaks. ** It is impoflible for me ;" next, what 
that perfon is to do, ** impoflible for him to pafs overinjilence ;" 
atid laftly, the objeft which moves him fo to do, " the mildnefs, 
** clemency, and moderation of his patron." Cicero, from 
whom I have tranflated thefe words, juft reverfes this order ; 
beginning with the objeft, placing that firft which was the 
exciting idea in the fpeaker's mind, and ending with the fpeaker 
and his adion. " Tantam manfuetudinem, tarn inufitatam 
" inauditamque clementiam, tafitumque in fumma poteftate 
" rerum omnium modum, tacitus nuUo modo prseterire poflum.** 
(Orat. pro Marcell.) The 
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The I^atm order is more ztm^tfii ; thie Enjj^iilif 9101:^ cfear 
znd diftina. The Roi?ians gcper^Ujr w^apf cd their vor^^ 
according to th^ order in which the ideas ro(e in the fp^er'^ 
imagioatloR* We arrange theQ> ^cctordi^g to thp order fifi 
which the MCLderftaDdiog direfU thoft ide^a to he e;cbihdt|ed» jip^ 
fucceffion, to the view of another. Oi^r ^rr^^emip^fy th^^;:;^ 
forej appear$ to he the cpi^e^uence of grie;at;er xt^ntn^cnt in th^ 
art of Speech f as far as cle^r^eis hi coixiix>uojlc$^t^o^ i^ iwderr 
j^Qpd to he the end of Speech* 

In Poetry^ where we are fuppofed to rijGs atv)ye the QfjSm^rf 
ftyki and to fpeak the jL^nguage of fancy aAd paiEon, our arr 
jrpigement is not altogether fo limjlt^d f ]>nt foffie gteajer Uhptj 
is allowed for tranrppfition, and inv^rfion* Even t3a^)»f hoi^eycr^ 
that liberty is confined within narrow bounds, in compffifpn.^ 
.^e Ancient ^a^uage?. The ^iffere^t BJodcrij Tpng^qs yary 
from 0^ aiiiother in tjiis refpeft. The French JL»ang.u.;^e ij,^ 
tbeija ajl, the moSt deter^ni wt^ in tjic prder of it^ wprd^f a^ r^ 
mits the leaft pf inyerfipn, ^itk^ i^ Profc or P.o«ijry. ThiP 
JEnglifti adniit? it j^ore. Biit the Italian ret^n? ^ njoft pf thp 
ancient trairfpofixive char5ii63;er.; though one is ^jpt ,to JthinJ> ff^ 
the cxpenfe pf » Iktie phfcurity ^n the ftyJe of fpoae pf t^eir f^ir 
jhors, who deaji moft in thefe tranippfition^. 

It is proper, nc^ct, to obfenre, that there is .c^ ^irquff>,ft^qp 
m the ftrufture of all the Modern Tcpdgvcs, which,, of necisfliqr, 
limits their arrangement, in a great meafure, to onjs |i.xed ^d 
determinate train* We have dUufed thpfe ^^^^enois p{ fer- 
urination, which^ in the Greek and Latin, (Ufting)iUh.e4 tjjbbe fi^" 
eral cafes of nounsj and tepfcs pf verbs 5 ^;id wM^ih* therehfi 
pointed out the mutual relation of the feycral jyords Jin ji fqn^cc 
to one another, though the related ^vords we?:^ 4i5Jpini^, ,a«d 
|>laced in different parts of the feiitence* Xhi^ h ai;^ alteratioii 
in the ftru£lure of Ifanguage, of which I (hall hayje pi5<?»6Qn to 
fay more in the next JLicfture. Qne phviau3 effeQ; pf it is, that 
.we havcnoM'', for the ippft.part, no way ^e£t us to (hew* ,the 
dofe relation of any two words to one anptber in meaning, hut 
by placing thorn dofe to one anoAer in the pe^ipd* For in- 
Itance i the Romans couldj with propriety, e^prefs^hepafelyes 



thus 



Extin^tam nymphae crudcli funere Daph|;um 

rlehant. ^— ' 

Becaufe 
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Beeadfe ^Eitiitaom et Dtphmm** being both in the tccufaM 

tivd eafei d(ii IbawtA, thai the adjeaive and the fubftantire 

were wMubA io each odier, thongh |daoed at the two extremis 

lies of the line ; a^^ that both were governed bjr the aflive 

tisrb ^'Flebam,'' to ti4itch <<nyinph«i'' plainly appeared to bt 

die nottiifitiite. The different terminations here reduced all 

Ukto ofderi and made the connexion of the federal words per** 

fe&lj elear. But let us tranflate thefe words literally into £ng« 

^Si, aoeording to die Latin arrangenieht ; ** Dead the nymphs 

*^ by a trutl fate Daphnis lamented ;'* and thjsy become a per<« 

fe6t riddl^i iti which st is impoffible to find any meaning* 

It i)traS by means of this contrivance^ which obtained ih al^ 
flioft sdl the Ancient Langnagesi of varying the termination of 
nbOfis itM Verbis and thereby pointing out the concordance 
atid At gtdvetnment of the words, in a fentence, that they en« 
joyed fe much liberty of tranfpofition, and conld marihal and 
irnthg6 their Iroirds in any way that gratified the iihagination^ 
%i pli^aftid th^ ear. Wheh Language came to be modelled by 
the northern nations who over-run the empire^ they dropped 
the cafes of nouns^ and the different terminations of verbs, 
widi the mote eafe, becaufe they placed no great value upoa 
^ adtantftges atifing from fuch a ftrudure of Language. They 
were attentive only to.cleamefs, and copioufnefs of expreEEom 
iThey neither r^sirded much the harmony of found, nor fought 
to gi^tify the imagination by the collocation of wordi. They 
ftudied folely to exprefs thekufelves in fuch a manner as (houid 
^iKbk dien^ ideas toothers in the mod diftina; and intelligible 
^i&t. And hemre, if our LahgUage, by reafon of the fim* 
^ arrangement of its words, poieffes lefs harmony, left 
b^ftuty; Md lefs forecf than the Greek or Latin ; it is, how* 
^e^» in its meaniiig, more obvious and plain. 

Thus I have (hown what the natural Progrefs of Language has 
teftft,th i^veral material aniictes t and this account of the Ge- 
tiius and Progttfs of Lai^guage, lays a foundation for many ob- 
tbrVatiom, both curious and ufeful. From what has been faid 
ft thin, and the preceding Lefbure, it appears, that Language 
mk$ at llrft barreti in words, but defcriptive by the found of 
th*fe w^ds; and cxpfcffive in the manner of uttering them, 
bj the aid of fignificant tones and gcftures : ftylc was figur*. 

tive 
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^e and poetical : arrangement was fanciful and liTely. It ap* 
pears» that» in all the fuccefGve changes which Language hz$ 
undergone, as the world advanced, the underftanding has gain* 
cd ground on the fancy and imagination. The Progrefs o£ 
Language, in this refped, refembles the progrefs of age in 
man. The imagination is mod vigorous and predominant in 
youth ; with advancing years, the imagination cools, and the 
underftanding ripens* Thus Language, proceeding from fter« 
ility to copioufnefs, hath, at the fame time, proceeded from 
vivacity to accivacy ; from firt and enthufiafoi, to coolnefs 
and precifion. Thofe chara£ters of early Language, defcrip- 
tive found, vehement tones and geftures, figurative ftyle, and 
inverted arrangement, all hang together, have a mutual inflji-* 
ence oh each other, and have all gradually given place to arbi- 
trary founds, calm pronunciation, fimple ftyle, plain arrange* 
ment Language is become, in modem times, more corre^lt 
indeed, and accurate ; but, however, lefs ftriking and animated ; 
in its anci^t ftate, more favourable to poetry and oratory i in 
its prefent, to reafon and philofophy. 

. having finifhed my account of the Progrefs of Speech^ I 
proceed to give an account of the Progrefs of Writing, which 
ne:^t demands our notice ; though it will not require fo full 
a difcuflion as the former fubje&. 

Next to Speech, Writing is, beyond doubt, the moft ufeful 
art of which men are pofTeiTed. It is plainly an improvement 
upon Speech, and therefore mulEt have been pofterior to it in 
order of time. At firft, men thought of nothing more than 
communicating their thoughts to one another, when prefen^ 
by means of words, or founds, which they uttered. After- 
wards, they devifed this further method, of mutual communi- 
cation with one another, when abfent, by means of marks or 
charadiers prefented to the eye, which we call Writing. 

Written charadlers are of two forts. They are either figns 
for things, or figns for words. Of the former fort, figns of 
things, are the piftures, hieroglyphics, and fymbols, employed 
by the ancient nations ; of the latter fort, figns for words, are 
the alphabetical charafters, now employed by all Europeans. 
Thefe two kinds of Writing arc generically and effentially 
diftina. 

Pifturcs 
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Pif^ures were, undoubtcdly^he firft effajr towards Writing. 
•Jmitation is £o natural to man, that, in all ages, and among all 
'Nations, fomc methods have obtained, of copying or tracing 
the liken^fs of fenfible obje(9:s. Thofe methods would foon 
ie enaployed by men for giving fome imperfcft information 
to others, at a diftancc, of what had happened ; or, for preferv- 
ing the memory of fa£ls which they fought to record. Thus^ 
*o fignify that one man had killed another, they drew the figure 
•of one man ftretched upon the earth, and of another Handing 
by him with a deadly ^veapon in his hand. We find, in fa£J:, 
that when America was firft difcovered, this was the only fort 
of Writing known in the kingdom of Mexico. By hiftorical 
f)idures, the Mexicans are faid to have tranfmitted the memory 
of the moft important tranfadions of their empire. Thefe, 
however, muft have been extremely inxperfeft records; and 
the nations who had no other, muft have been very grofs and 
Tude. • Piftures could do ho more than delineate external events. 
They could neither exhibit the connexions of them, nor defcribe 
^uch qualities as were not vifible to the eye, nor convey any 
idea of the difppfitions,. or words, of men. 

To fupply, in fome degree, this defeft, there arpfe, in pro- 
'cefs of time, the invention of what are called, Hieroglyphical 
•Charafters ; which may be confidered as the fecond ftage of 
•the. Art of Writing. Hieroglyphics conGft in certain fymbols, 
which are madc*to ftand for invifible objefts, on account of an 
analogy or refemblance which fuch fyrabols were fuppofed to 
bear to the obje£ls. Thus, an eye, was the hieroglyphical fym- 
bol of knowledge ; a circle, of eternity, which has neither be- 
ginning, nor end. Hieroglyphics, therefore, were a more re- 
fined and extcnfive fpecies of painting. Pidlures delineated 
the refemblance of external vifible objedls. Hieroglyphics 
painted invifible objedis, by analogies taken from the external 
world, V - 

Among the Mexicans, were found fome traces of hieroglyph* 
ical charadiers, intermixed with their hiftorical pifturcs. But 
Egypt was the country where this fort of Writing was moft 
ftudied, and brought into a regular art. In hieroglyphics, was 
conveyed all the boafted wifdom of their priefts. According to 
the properties which they afcribcd to animals, or the qualities 
N with 
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•with which they fuppofed natural objefts to be endowed, ticy 
pitched upon them to be the emblems, or hieroglyphics, of 'mor- 
al ohje£ls -, and employed them in their Writing for that end, 
Thus, ingratitude was denominated by a viper ; imprudence, by 
a fly J wifdom, by* an ant ; viftory, by a hawk ; a dutiful child, 
by a ftork ; a man univerfally fhunned, by an eel, which they 
fuppofed to be fouad in company with no other fifli. . Some- 
times they joined together two or more of thefe hieroglyphical 
charafters ; as, a ferpent with a hawk's head j to denote nature, 
with God prefiding over it. But, as many of thofe properties 
ofobjefts which they aflumed for the foundation of their hiero- 
glyphics, were merely imaginary, and the alluGons drawn from 
them. were forced and ambiguous 5 as the cpnjun£lion of their 
charafters rendered them ftill more obfcure, and muft have ex- 
preffed very indiftinftly the connexions and relations of things ; 
this fort of Writing could be no other than xnigmatical, and 
confufed in the higheft degree ; and muft have been a very im- 
perfedl vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 

It has been imagined, that hieroglyphics were an invention of 
the Egyptian priefts, for concealing their learning from common 
, view ; and that, upon this account, it was preferred by them 
to the alphabetical method of Writing. (But this is certainly a 
miftake. Hieroglyphics were, undoubtedly, employed, at firft, 
from neceflity, not from choice or refinement ; and would never 
have been thought of, if alphabetical charafters had been known. 
The nature of the invention plainly {hows it to have been one 
of thdfe grofs and rude eflays towards Writing, which were 
adopted in the early ages of the world ; in order to extend fome 
farther the firft method which they had employed of fimple 
piftures, or reprefentations of vifible objefts. Indeed, in after- 
times, when alphabetical Writing was introduced into Egypt, 
and the hieroglyphical was, of coUrfe, fallen into difufe, it i$ 
known, that the priefts ftill employed the hieroglyphical char- 
afters, as a facred kind of Writing, now become peculiar to 
thenifelves, and ferving to give an air of myftery to their learn- 
, ingand religion. In this ftate, the Greeks found hieroglyph- 
ical Writing, when they began to have intercourfe with Egypt % 
and fpme of their writers miftook this ufe, to which they 
found it applied, for the caufe that had given rife to the in- 
vention. 

As 
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As Wpiting advanced, ' from piftuTCS of vifible objefta^ to : 
hieroglyphics, or fymbols of things invifiblc ; from thefe latter, 
it advanced, among fome. natibna, to fimple arbitrary marks 
which fbood for objefts, though without ^aoy.jefemU^nce. or -, 
analogy to the objefts fignified. Of this nature was the meth-.:. 
od of Writing praflifed among the Peruvians. They made 
ufc of fmall coards, of different colours ; and by knots upon 
thefe, of various fizes, and differently ranged, they cpntrivcd 
figns for giving information,, and communicating tlieir thoughts 
to one another. ' . . . . , 

Of this nature alfo, are: the written charaflers, which: arc 
ufed to diis day^ throughout the gjreat empire of China.. The ^ 
Chinefe have no alphabet of letters, or fimpte founds^ which 
compofe their words. But every . fingle .ti|ajr^£lcr which tl^ey - 
ufe in Writing, is figniiicant of an idea 5:. it is a ^lark which 
ftands for fome one thing,: or objed. By confequence, , the ; 
number of thefe charaflers muft be immenfe. It muft corref- - 
pond to the whole number afob)e^, or., ideas, which they 
lave occafion to exprefs $ that is, to the whole nwmher of words - 
"which they employ in Spoech : nay, it muft be- gareater thaa^ 
the number of words ; on$ word, by varyipg lhe tone, with 
which it is. fpoken, may be made to fignify feverai different , 
things. They are faid to have feventy thoufand of thof^ writ- . 
ten chara£lecs. To read Jind write them to perfefiion, is the 
ftudy of a whole life ; which fubje^Els learning, among, them,, 
to infinite difadvantage j a^d muft have greatly retarded* the 
progrcfs of all fcience* 

Concerning the origin of thefe Chinefe charafters, there 
have been different opinions, and much controverfy. Accord- 
ing to the moft probable accounts, the Chinefe Writing began,, 
like the Egyptian, with pictures, and hieroglyphical figures.;, 
Thefe figures being,, in progrcfe, .abbreviated in their form, for^the, 
lake of writiiig thern eafily, ai^id greatly enlarged in their nuin- s 
ber, paffed, at lengthy into thofe mi'tks or charafters which 
they now ufe, and which have fpn^ad themfelves though fever-* 
al nations of the Eaft, For we are informed, that the Japanefe, 
the Tonquinefe, and the Coroeans, who fpeak different lan- 
guages from one another, . and from the inhabitants of China, 
ufe, however, the fame written chajaderg with tticm j.and, bj 

thi5. 
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this means, correfpcnd inteUigiblf^wiai^tedb: other in WHting,, 
though Ignorant of the Language fpokcn in their- feveral coun-» 
tries ; a plain proof, that the Chinefe charaflers aie,. like hiero- 
glyphics, independent of Language j are {ijghs o£ things>nol' 
of words. 

We have one inftance of this ibrt of Writings in Europew 
Our cyphers, as they are called j or arithmetical figsurcs, i, 2» 
3, 4^ &c. which we have derived from the Arabians, are fig- 
nificaht marks, pjeeifely-of the fame nature with the Ghinefe 
charafters. They have no dependence on words ^ bnt each 
figure reprefents an* otjed j reprefehts the numbeF for whidk 
it ftaiids ; afW, accordingly, on being prcfcnted to the.eyt,is; 
ecjually' under ft6od bytiHthe nations wha have agreed in thc; 
life of thefe cyphers 5 by Italians, Spaniards, Fxcnch, and Eng- 
lifti, however 'diflRfcrcnt the Languages of thofe nations are from 
one ariothei^, arid whs^ever different pame& they ^£v^^ in their 
refpediv^ Lahj^ages, to each numerical cyphen 

As far, then, as we hav« yet advanced, nothing has appeared" 
which refemWes our letters* or which catjr te* called Writingji 
iii the fenfc w6 now give to that term. What we havft 
Mtherto feen, were all direft figns for things, and made no ufe 
of the medium of foitnd, or words j either figns by reprefenta* 
tion, as- the Mexican piftures j or figns by analogy, as thd' 
Egyptian" hieroglyphics ; or figns by inftittttion, as the Peruvian.' 
knots, the Chinefe charafters, and the Arabian cyphers* 

At length, in different nations, men biecame fenfibie of the- 
im'perfedlion, the ambiguity, and the tedroofniefs of- each of' 
thefe methods of communication with one another. Theybfe-* 
gan to confider, that, by employing figns which {hould ftand 
not direflly for things, but for the words which they ufed in 
Speech for naming thefe things, a confiderable advantage would 
be gained. For they reflefted farther j that though the num-* 
bcr of words in every Language bd, indeed, vety great, yet the 
number of articulated foujfid§, which arc ufed in coffipofing thefe^ 
words, is comparatively fmall. The fame fimple founds are- 
continually recurring and repeated j and are cOtfibined togeth- 
er, in various wayS) for forming all the variety of words which' 
we utter* TJj^ey bethought themfelves, therefore, of inventingl 
figns, not for each word by itfelf^ but for each of thofe fiinpte 

founds 
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iburids which wc employ la fort^ing our Words ; and^by join- 
ing, together a few of thofi^ figns> they faw that it would be^ 
pta^icabJe to exprefs, in Writings the whole combinalfiona oi^ 
founds whkh our words require. 

* The firft ftep> in tK& new progrefs>- was the invention of- 
an alphabet of fyllables> which probably preceded the iBYen* 
tion of an -alphabet of leiterS) among fon^ of the ancient na- 
tions ; and which is faid to be retained to this day, in ^thio* 
pia, and fome countries; of India. By fixing upon a' particular 
mark, or character, for every fyllabld in thie Lailgjie^, the 
number of charafters, neceflary to be ufed in Writings was 
reduced witiin a much fnlaller * contpfafs than the nurofeer of 
words in the ' Language. I^ill, however, the number o£>eharac^ . 
ters was great ;. and muft have continued tp render both read- 
ing and Writing very laborious arts. TiU, at laft, fome happy 
genius arofe j and tracing th^ founds made by the human voice, 
to their nwft fimple elements, reduced them to a very few vow- 
els and confonants \ and, by affixing to each of thefe, the figtis 
which we now call Letters, taught men how, by their combi-- 
- nations, to put into Writing all the different words^ or combi- 
nations of foundj: which they employed in Speech.- By bdi^: 
reduced to this fimplicity, the art of Writing, was brought t(>^ 
its higheft ftate of perfeftion ; andi in this ftate^ we now en-^ 
joy it in all the countries of Europew 

To whom we are indebted for this fublime and re6ned dif- 
covery} does not appear. Concealed by the darknefs of remote 
antiquity, the great inventor is deprived of thofelK>qours winch 
would liill be paid to his memory, by all the lovers of knowl- 
edge and learning. It appears from the books which Mofes 
has written, that, among the Jews, and probably among the 
Egyptians, letters had ^en invented prior to his age. The 
univerfal tradition among the ancients is, that they were firfl 
imported into*Grcece by Cadmus the Phoenician j who, ac-^ 
cording to the common fyflcm of chronology, was cotempora- 
ry with Jofhua,; according to Sir Ifaac Newton's fyflem, co- 
temporary with king David. As the Phoenicians are not 
known to have been the inventors of any art or fcicnce, though, 
by means of their extehfive commerce, they propagated the 
difcoveries niade by other nations, the moft probable and nat- 
ural 
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trral account of the brigio oFalphabctical charafters is, that they 
took rife in Egypt, the firft civilized kingdom of which we 
have any authentic accounts, and the great fource of arts and 
polity among the anci^ents. In that country, the favourite ftudy 
of hieroglyphical cbara6iers, had dire^ied much attention to 
the art of Writing. Their hieroglyphics are known to have 
been intermixed with abbreviated fymbols, and arbitraYy marks ; 
whence, at laft^ they caught the idea of contriving marks, not 
for things merely, but for founds. Accordingly, Plato (in Phoe- 
dro) eatprefsly attributes the invention of letters to Thcuth, the 
Egyptian, who is fuppofed to have been the Hermes, or Mer- 
cury, of the Greeks. Cadmus himfelf, though he pafled from 
Phoenicia to Greece, yet is affirmed, by feveral of the ancients, 
to have been originally of Thebes in Egypt. Moft probably, 
Mofes carrifed with him the Egyptian letters into the land of 
Canaan; and there bei»g adopted by the Phoenicians, who in- 
liabited part of that country, they were tranfmitted into Greece. 
The alphabet which Cadmus brought into Greece was int- 
perfedl, and is faid to have contained only fixleen iettevs. The 
reft were afterwards added, according as figns foir proper 
founds were found to be wanting. It is curious to obferve, 
that the letters which we ufe at this day, can be traced back 
to this very alphabet of Cadmus. The Roman alphabet, 
which obtains with us, and with moft of the European na- 
tions, is plainly formed on the Greek, with a few variations. 
And all learned men obferve, that the Greek chara£Jcrs, efpec*- 
ially according to the manner in which they are formed in the 
oldeft infcriptions, have a remJirkable conformity with the He- 
brew or Samaritan charadlers, which, it is agreed, are the fame- 
with the Phoenician, or the alphabet of Cadmus. Invert the- 
Greek charafters from left to right, according to the Phceiiician 
and Hebrew manner of Writing, and they are the fame. Befides 
the conformity of figure, the names or denominations of the let- 
ters, alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the order in which the let- 
ters are arranged, in all the feveral alphabets, Phoenician, He- 
brew, Greek, and Roman, agree fo much, as amounts to a de- 
monftration, that they were all derived originally from the fame 
fource. An invention fo ufeful and fimple was greedily re- 
ceived by mankind, and propagated with fpeed and facility 
through many different nationst 

The. 
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The letters were, originally, written from the right hand to- 
wards the left ; that is, in a contrary order to what we no^ 
pra^life. This manner of Writing obtained among the Af- 
fyrians, Phoenicians, Arabians, and Hebrews ; and from fome 
very old infcriptions, appears to have obtained alfo among the 
Greeks. Afterwards, the Greeks, adopted a new method, writ- 
ing their lines alternately from the right to the left, and from 
the left to the right, which was called Bouftropbedon ,• or, writ- 
ing after the manner in which oxen plough the ground. Of 
this, feveral fpecimens ftill remain ; particularly, the infcrip- 
tion on the famous Sigxan monument ; and down to the days of 
Solon, the legiilator of Athens, this continued to be the com- 
mon method of Writing. At length, the motion from the left 
hand to the right being found more natural and commodious* 
thepraftice of Writing, in this dire£tion, prevailed throughout 
all the countries of Europe. 

Writing was long a kind of engraving. Pillars, and tables 
of ftone, were firft employed for this purpofe, and afterwards 
plates of the foftei metals, fuch as lead. In proportion as 
Writing became more common, lighter and more portable fub- 
ftances were employed. The leaves, . and the bark of certain 
trees, were ufed in fome countries ; and in others, tablets of 
wood, covered with a thin coat of foft wax, on which the im- 
preflion was made with a ftylus of iron. In later times, the 
hides of animals, properly prepared and poliflied into parchment, 
were the mod common materials. Our prefent method of 
writing on paper, is an invention of no greater antiquity than 
the fourteenth century. 

Thus I have given fome account of the Progrcfs of thefc 
two great arts, Speech and Writing ; by which men's thoughts 
are communicated, and the ^foundation laid for all knowledge 
and improvemc^nt. ^ Let us conclude the fubjeO:, with com- 
paring, in a few w<)rds, fpoken Language, and written Lan- 
guage; or words* uttered in our hearing, with words repr«>» 
iented to the eye ; where we (hall find feveral' advantages and 
difadvantages to be balanced on both fides. 

The advantages of Writing above Speech are, th^t Writii^ 
is both more cxtenfive, and a more permanent method of com- 
XQunicatioPf ^Mote extenCv^i as it is not confined within th^ 

^ narrgw 
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narrow circle of thofe who hear our words, but, Igr, means of 
written chara£lers, we can fend our thoughts abroad, and pro- 
pagate them through the world 5 we can lift our voice, fo 
as to fpeak to the mod diftant regions of the earth. More 
permanent alfo ; as it prolongs this voice to the moft diftant 
ages ; it gives us the means of recording our fentiments to 
'futurity, and of perpetuating the inftruftive memory of paft 
trarifaftions. It likewife affords this advantage to fuch as read 
above fuch as hear, that, having the written chara<3:ers before 
their eyes, they can arreft the fenfe of the writer. They can 
paufe, and refplve, and compare, at their leifure, one paflage 
with another : whereas, the voice is fugitive and pafling : ^ you 
muft catch the words the moment they are uttered, or you lofc 
them forever. 

But although thefe be fo great advantages of written Lan- 
giiage, that Speech, without' Writing, would have been very 
inadequate for the inftruftion of ipankind ; yet we muft not 
forget to obferve, that fpoken Language has a' great fuperiority 
over written Language, in point of energy or force. The 
voice of the living fpeaker, makes an impreflion on the mind,, 
much ftronger than can be made by the perufal of any Writing. 
The tones of voice, the looks and gefture, which accompany 
difcourfe, and which no Writing can convey, render difcoiirfe, 
when it is well managed, infinitely more clear, and more ex- * 
preflive, than the moft apcurate Writing. Tor tones, looks, 
and geftures, are natural interpreters of the fentiments of the. 
mind» They -remove ambiguities ; they enforce Impreffions; 
they operate on us by nibans of fympathy, which is one of the 
moft powerful inftrumcnts of perfuafion. Our fympathy is 
always awakened more, by hearing the; fpeaker, than by read- 
ing his works in our clofet. Hence, though Writing may an- 
fwer the purpofes of mere inftru£lion, yet all the great .and 
high cflForts of eloquence muft be made, by means of fpoken, 
not of written, Language. 
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STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

After having gJven an account of the Rife and 
Progrefs of Language, I proceed to treat of its Structure, or of 
General Grammar. The Strufture of Language is extremely 
artificial ; and there are kw fciences, in which a deeper, or 
more refined logic, is employed, than in Grammar. It is apt 
to be flighted by fapcrficial thinkers as belonging to thofe ru- 
dimeots of knowledge, which were inculcated upon us in our 
cariteft youth. But what was then inculcated before we could 
comprehend- its principles, would abundantly repay our ftudy 
iJi maturcr years j and to the ignorance of it, muft be attribut- 
ed many of thofe fundamental defe£bs which appear in writing. 

Few authors have written with philofophical accuracy on 
the principles of General Grammar ; and, what is more to b^ 
regretted, fewer ftill have thought of applying thofe principled 
to the Englifh Language. While the French Tongue has long 
l>6en an objc£l of attention to many able and ingenious writ- 
ers of that nation, who have confider its conftrudion, and de- 
termined its propriety with great accuracy, the Genius and 
Grammar of the Englifh, to the reproach of the country, have 
not been ftudied with equal care, or afcertained with the fame 
precifion. Attempts have been made, indeed, of late, towards 
fupplying this defect ; and fome able writers have entered oa 
the fubjeft ; but much rcmams yet to be done. 

I do not propofe to give any fyftem, either of Grammar im 
general, or of Englifh Grammar In particular. A Aiinute dift 
cuffion of the nicetic^s of Language would carry us too much 
eff from other objedsj which demand our attention in this 
Courfe of Leftures. But I propofe to give a general view of the 
chief principles relating to this fubje£k, ia obli(»ryations on th« 
O fevcra^ 
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feveral parts of which Speech or Language is compofed ; re- 
marking, as I go along, the peculiarities of our own Tongue. 
After which, I fhall make fome more particular remarks on the 
Genius of the Englifli Language. 

The firft thing to be confidered is, the divifion of the fevcr- 
al parts of Speech. The eflential parts of Speech are the fame 
in all Languages. There muft always be fome ^^ords which 
denote the names of obje£ls, or mark the fubjeft of difcourfe ; 
other words, which denote the qualities of thofe objedls, and 
exprefs what we affirm concerning them ; and other words, 
which point out their connexions and relations. Hence, fub- 
ftantives, pronouns, adjedlives, verbs, prepofitions,and conjunc- 
tions, muft neceflarily be found in all Languages. The mofl: 
limple and comprehenfive divifion of the parts of Speech is, in- 
to fubftantives, attributives, and connedlives.* Subftantives, 
are 2l\ the words which exprefs the names of obje£ls, or the 
fubjedls of difcourfe ; attributives, are all the words which ex- 
prefs any attribute, property, or aftion of the former 5 connec- 
tives, are what exprefs the connexions, relations, and depen- 
dencies, which take place among them. The common gram- • 
matical divifion of Speech into eight parts ; nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, participles, adverbs, prepofitions, interjedions, and con- 
junfiions, is not very logical, as might be eafily fliewn ; as it 
comprehends, under the general term of nouns, both fubftan- 
tives and adjeftives, which are parts of Speech -generically and 
elTentially diftin£l ; while it Aiakes a feparate part of Speech of 
participles, which are no other than verbal adjeftives. How- 
evcTf as thefe ire the terms to wliich our ears have been moft 
familiarized, and, as an exaft logical divifion is of no great con- 
fequence to our pr^fent purpofe, it will be better to make 
ufe of thefe known term^ than of any other. 

We 

* Quintilian informs us, that this was riic moft ancient divifion. « Tam 
^'.videbit quot & quae fuut partes orationis. Quanquam de numero parum 
«* coiivcntt. Vetcrcs enim, quorum fi^rant Ariftotcles arque Theodi<5fe8, vcr- 
if ba modo, & nomina, & convidlioncs tradidcrunt. Videlicet, quod in verbis 
«* vim fermonis, in.nominibus materiam, (quia altcrum eft quod loquimus, al- 
•* tcrum de qup loquimur) in convin(5tionibus autcm complcxum corum cfle 
•• judicarunt ; quas conjun<ftione« a plerifquc dici fcio ; fed haec videtur ex 
«* cvtiiiTfJuu magis propria tranflatio. Paulatim a philofophicis acroaximi a 
«< ftoicis, au<5tus eft numerus, ac prim^m convinclionibus articuH adjedti ; poft 
<f prxpofitiones^ ncminibus, appcllatio, deinde pronomen ; dcinde miftum T£r« 
« ho participium; ipfis verbis, advtrbia." Lib. I. c^p. iv. 
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TVe are naturally led to begin with the confideratioH of 
fubftantivc nouns, which are the fovuidation of all Grammar, 
and may be Confidered as the moft ancient part of Speech. 
For, afTuredly, as foon as men had got beyond fimple inter- 
jetdions, or exclamations of paflion, and began to communi- 
cate themfelves by difcourfe, they would be under a neceffity^ 
of affigning names to the objedls they faw around them, which,^ 
in Grammatical Language, is called, .the Invention of fubftan- 
tivc nouns.* And here, at our fifft fetting out, fomewhat ca- 
rious occurs. The individual objects which furround"us, arc 
infinite in number. A favage, wherever he looked, beheld for- 
cfts and trees. To give feparate names to every one of thofe 
trees, would have been an endlefs and imprafticable under- 
taking. His firft objeft was, to give a name to that particular 
tree, whofe fruit relieved his hunger, or whofe fliade protedled 
him from the fun. But obferving, that though other trees were * 
diftingutfhcd from this by peculiar qualities of fize or appear- 
ance, yet, that they alfo agreed and refembled one another, in 
certain common qualities, fuch as^ fpripging from a root, and 
beai4ng branches and leaves, he formed, in his mind, ibme gen- 
eral idea of thofe common qualities, and ranging all that pof- 

fefled 

• I do not mean to aflcrt, that among all nations, the firft invented words 
irere fimple and regular fubdantive noiins. Nothing is more difHcult and un- 
certain) than to afccrtain the precife (leps by ^hich men proceeded in the 
formation of Language. Names for ob^edls iHuft, doubtlefs, have arifen in 
the moft early ftagc of Speech. But' it is probable, as the learned author of 
the Trcatife, On ibe Origin and Progrefs of Language^ has ihown (vol. i. p. 
37 !• 395) ^^**» among fcveral favage tribes, fome of the firft articulate founds . 
tliat were formed, denoted a whole fcntence rather 'than the name of a par- 
ticular objcdt ; conveying fome information, or cxprelBng fome dellres or feai:» 
fuited to the circumftances in which that tribe was placed, or relating to the 
bufinefs they had moft frequent occafion to carry on; as, the lion is coming, 
the river is. fwelling, &c. Many of their firft words, it is likewife probable, 
were not fimple fubftantivc nouns, but fubftantives, accompanied with fome of 
thofe attributes, in conjuniflion with which they were moft frequently accuf- 
tomed to behold them.;' as, the great bear, the little hut, the woand made \^f 
the hatchet, &c. Of all which, the Author,produces inftances from fevcral of 
tlie American Languages ; and it is, undoubtedly, fuitablc to the natural courfe 
of the operations of the human mind, thus to begin with particulars the moft 
obvious to fenfe, and to proceed, from thefe, to more general exprefHons. He 
likewife obferves, that the words of thofe primitive tongues are far from be- 
ing, as we m^ht fuppofe them, rude and fliort, and crowded with confonants : 
but, on the contrary, arc, for the moft part,- long words, and full of vowels. 

This is the confequence of thtir being formed upon the natural founds which 
the voice utters with moft cafe, a little varied and diftinguifhed by artiaila--. 
tion;, and he ftiows this to hold> in fa^, among moft of the barb^ous X^Q.^ 
^uagea which aire kiiofviit. 

17> '''7:i 
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f(30ed tbem under one clafs of pbje£i$» He called that \^hcilc 
chkt <i tre$. Longer experience taught bim to fubdivide thi» 
genu$,into the feveral fpecies of oak» pkiey aih, and the reft^ 
according as his obfervation ejitended to the feveral qualities ia 
which thefe trees agreed or differed. 

But» ftill he madS ufe only* of general terms in Speech. For 
the oak) the pine and the aib> were nanx^es of whole clafTes of 
ohjedls ; each of which included an immenfe number of undif* 
tinguiibed individuals* Here then It appears, that though the 
formation of abftra^l} or general conceptions, is fuppofed to be 
a difficult operation of the mind \ fuch conceptions muft have 
entered into the very firft formation of Language. For, if we 
except oiAj the proper names of perfons, fuch as Cafar, 
John, Peter, all the other fubftantive nouns which we employ 
ia difcourfe, are the names, not of individual obje£bs, but of '" 
very extenfive genera, or fpecies of objeiSls ; as, man, lion, houfe^ 
river, &c» We are not, however to imagine, that this inven- 
tion of general, or abftraft terms, requires any great exertion of 
metapbyfical capacity : for, by whatever ftcps the mind pro- 
ceeds in it, it is certain, that, when men have once obferved 
refemblances among objects, they are naturally inclined to 
call ajl thofe which refemble one another, by one common 
name \ and, of courfe, to clafs them under one fpecies. We 
may daily obferve this praftifed by children in their firft at-, 
tempts towards acquiring Language* 

' But now, after Language had«proceeded as far as I have 
defcribed, the notification which it made of ohjet^s was ftill 
very imperfeft : for, when- one mentipned to another in dif- 
oourfe, any fubftantive noun ; fuch as, man, Hon, or tree, bow 
was it to be known which man, which lion, or which tree he 
meant, an^ng the many^ comprehended under one name I 
Here occurs a very curious, and a very ufeful contrivance for 
fpccifying the individual objed intended, by means of that part 
of Speech, called the article. 

The force of the article confifta in pointing or fingling 
out from the common .mafs, the individual of which we mean 
to fpeak. In EngUfli, we have two articles, a and the ; a is 
more general and unlimited ; the more definite and fpecial- 
A is nauih the fame with one^ and marks only any one indi« 

vidual 
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Tidual of a fpecics ; that individual being either unknown^ or 
left undetermined i as, a lions a king. Tie, which pofieifes 
more properly the force of the article, afccrtaina fomc 
known or determined individual of the fpecics } as, the lion, 
tbc king. 

Articles are words of great ufe in Speech. In fbme Laiv* 
guages, however, they are not louad. The Greeks have but 
€Mie article, in roy which anfwers to om definite, or proper 
article, tie. They have no word which anfwers to our ar* 
ticle a : but they fupply its place by the abfence of their arti^ 
de : Thus, Bo»i^ev< fignifies, a king 5 h Bm^vcy the king. The 
Latins have no article. In the room of it, they employ pro- 
nouns; as^ hie, yie, ifte, for pointing out the obje£ls which 
they want to diftinguifh. ^* Nofter fee mo,*' fays Quintilliaa, 
^' articulos non defiderat, ideoque in alias partes orationis 
** fparguntur." This, however, appears to me a defc6i in the 
Latin Tongue y as articles contribute much to the clearneis and 
precifion of Language. 

In order to illuftrate this, remark, what difference there is la 
the meaning of the following expreiSons in Engllih, depending 
wholly on the diiferent employment of the articles : " The fon of 
** a king. The fon of the king. A fon of the king's." Each of 
thcfe three phraf^ has an entirely dlSerent meaning, which I 
need not explain, becaufe any one who underftands the Lan- 
guage, conceives it clearly at firft hearing, through the different 
application of the article a and the. Whereas, in Latin, "Filius 
•* regis,'* is wholly undetermined ; and to explain, in which of 
thefe three fenfes it is to be underftood, for it may hear any of 
them, a circumlocution of feveral words muft be ufed. In the fame 
manner, " Are you a king f" " Are you the king ?" are quef- 
tions of quite different import ; which, however, arc confound- 
ed together in the Latin phrafe, ** cfne tu rex ?" " Thou art i» 
** man," is a very general and hariqjefs pofition 5 but, '* Thou art 
** ike man," is an affertion capable, we know, of ilrikir^ terror 
and remorfe into the heart. Thefe obfcrvations illuflrate the 
force and importance of articles : And, at the fame time, I 
gladly lay hold of any opportunity of flicwing the advantages 
of our own Language. 

Bcfxdcs 
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Befides this quality of being particularifcd by the article, 
three afFeflions belong to fubftantire nouns, number, gen- 
der, and cafe, which require our confideration. 

Number diftinguiflies them as one, or many, of the fame 
kind, called the Singular and Plural ; a'diftinf^ion found in all 
Languages^ and which muft, indeed, have been coeval with the 
very infancy of Language; as there were few things which 
men had more frequent occafion to exprefs, than the difference 
between one and many. For the greater facility of exprefling 
it, it has, in all Languages* been marked by fome variation 
m^de upon the fubftantive noun ^ as we fee, in Englifh, our 
plural is comnKHily formed by the addition of the letter S. In 
the Hebrew, Greek, and fome other ancient Languages, we find 
not only a plural, but a dual »umber ; the rife of which may 
very naturally be accounted for, from feparate terms of num- 
bering not being yet invented, and one, two, and many, being 
all, or at leaft, the chief numeral diilin£lion$ which men, at 
firft, had any occafion to take notice of. 

Gender, is an afFeftion of fubftantive nouns, which will lead 
us into more difcuflion than number* Gender, being founded 
on the diftindiion of the two fexes, it is plain, that in a proper 
fenfe, it can only find place in the names of living creatures, which 
admit the diftindion of male and feniale ; and, therefore, can be 
ranged under the mafculineor feminme genders^ All other fub- 
ftantive nouns ought to belong to what grammarians call, the neu^ 
ter gender, which is meant to imply the negation of either fex. 
But, with refpeft to this diftribution, fome what lingular hath 
obtained in the Strufture of Language, For, in.eorrefpondcncc 
to that diftinftion of male and female fex, which runs through 
all the clafles of animals, men have, in moft Languages^ 
ranked a great number of inanimate objefts alfo, under the like 
diftinftions of mafculine and feminine. Thus we find it, both 
in the Greek and Latin ToQgues. Gladius^ a fword, for in- 
ftance, is mafculine ; fagttta^ an ajrow, is feminine ; and this 
aflignation of fex to inanimate objedls, this diftinftion of them- 
into mafculine and feminine, appears often to be entirely ca- 
pricious ; derived from no other principle than the cafual Struc- 
ture of the Language, which refers to a certain gender, woJrds- 
of a certain termination. In the Greek and Latin, however, all 

inanimate . 
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inanimate objefis are not diftrlbuted into m^fculiiie and femi- 
nine ; but many of them are alfo clawed, where all of them 
ought to have been, under the neuter gender ; as, iemplum^ a 
church ; fedile^ a feat. 

But the Genius of the French and Italian Tongues differs, in 
this refpeCt, from the Greek and Latin, In the French and 
Italian, from whatever caufe it has happened, fo it is, tliat the 
neuter gender is wholly unknown, and that all their names of 
inanimate obje£):s are . put upon the fame footing with living 
creatures; and diftributed, without exception, into mafculine 
and feminine. The French have two articles, the mafculine 
/f, and the feminine ia ; and one or other of thefe is prefixed 
to all fubftantive nouns in the Language, to denote their gen- 
der. The Italians make the fame univerfal ufe of their arti- 
cles tl and 7(7, for the mafculine ; and la^ for the feminine. 

In the Englifh Language, it is remarkable that there obtains a 
peculiarity quite oppofite. In the French and Italian, there is 
no neuter gender. In the EngliQi, when we ufe common dif- 
courfe, all fubdantive nouns, that are not names of living 
creatures, arc neuter, without exception- Heyjhe^ and //, are 
the marks of the three genders ; and we always ufe ity in 
fpeaking of any objed where there is no. fex, or where the fex 
is not known. The EngliQi is, perhaps, the only Language 
in the known world (except the Chinefe, which is faid to agree 
with it i^ this particular) where the diftinftion of gender is 
properly and philofophically applied in the ufe of words, and 
confined, as it oughf to be, to mark the real diftindions of 
male and female. 

Hence arifes a very great and fignal advantage of the Eng- 
lifti Tongue, which it is of confequcnce to remark.* Though 
in common difcourfe, as I have already obferved, we employ 
only the proper and literal diftindlion of fexes ; yet the genius 
of the Language permits us, whenever it will add beauty to our 
difcourfe, to make the names of inanimate pbjefts mafculine 
or feminine in a metaphorical fenfe ; and when we do fo, we 
are underftood to quit tlie literal ftyle, and to ufe one of the 
figures of difcourfe. 

For 

• The following obfervations on the metaphorical ufe of gendcrt, in the 
£agliih Language, are taken from Mr, Harris's Hermes. 
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For ififtance; if I am fpcaking of virtue, in the courfc of 
©rfinary convcrfation, or of ftrid reafoning, I reffer the word- 
to no fex or gender j I fay, " Vktue 13 its own reward j** or, 
** it is the law of our nature." But if I choof« to rife into a 
higher tone ; if I feek to cmbcUifli and animate my difcouirfe^ 
1 give a fex to virtue ; I fay, ** She defcends from Heaven ;* 
•* fee alone confers true honour upon man j** *^*her gifts are 
•• the Ofily durable rewards." By thi^ means, we -have it ift 
our pcywer to vary our ftyk at |)leafure. By inakiflg a very 
flight alteration, we can perfonify any ohjeft that we choofe to 
introduce with dignity ; andhy^diis change of manner, we give 
warning, that we axe paffing from the ftrift and logical, to the 
^dranmented and rhetorical ftyle. 

This id an advantage which, not only every poet, but every 
good writer and fpeaker in prbfe, is, on many occafions, glad 
to lay hold of, and improve ; and it is an advantage peculiar to 
our Tongue \ no other Lsfcnguage poffeBes it. For, in other 
Languages, every woM has one fixed gender^ mafculine, fcmi* 
nine, or neuter, which can, upon any occafion, be changed \ 
ttftrnt for inftance, in Greek, virtus in Latin, and la vertu it 
French, are uniformly feminine. She^ muft always be the pto^ 
noun anfwering to the word, whether you be writing in poe- 
try or profe, whether you be u&ng the ftyle of reafoning, or Aat 
of declamation t whereas, in Englilh, we can either exprcft 
Ourfelves with the philofophical accuracy of giving' no gender 
to things inanimate ; or by giving them gender, and transform* 
ing them into perfons, we adapt them to the ftjrle of poetry, 
and, when it is proper, we enliven profe. 

It defcrves to be further remarked on this fubjeft, that, when 
we employ that liberty which our Language allows, of afcrib^ 
ing fex to any inanimate obje£t, we have not, however, the lib- 
erty of making it wl^at gender we pleafe, mafculine or femi- 
nine ; but are, in general, fubjefted to fbme rule of gendet 
which the currency of Language has fixed to that objeft. Tlrt 
foundation of that rufe is imagined, by Mr. Harris, in hi4 
" Philofo^ical Inquiry into the Principles of Grammar,'* to 
be laid in a certain diftant refemblance, or analogy, to the nat- 
ural diflin£tion of the two fexes. 
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Thus, according to him, we commonly give the mafculine 
gender to thofe fubllantive nouns ufed figuratively, which are 
confpicuotts for the attributes of imparting, or communicating j 
which are by iiature flr6ng and efficacious, either to gQod or 
^vil 5 or which have a claim tofome eminence, whether iauda*- 
fcle or not. Thofe again, he imagines, to be generally made 
feminine, which arc confpicuous for the attributes of contain- 
ing, and of bringing forth $ which have more of the paiEve 
in their naturd, than the aftive ; which are peculiarly beauti* 
liil, or amiable ^ or which have refpeS to fuch exceiTes as arc 
rather feminine dian mafculinc. Upon thefe principles he 
takes notice, that the fun is always put in the mafculine gen- 
der with us, the moon in the feminine, as being the receptacle 
of' the fuifs light* The earth is, aniverfally, feminine. A 
Ihip, a country, a city, are like wife made feminine, as receivers^ 
<>r comainers. God, in all Languages, is mafculine. Time, 
-We make mafculine, on account of its mighty 'efficacy ; virtue, 
feminine, from its beauty,* and its being the obje^ of k)ve* 
Tortune is always feminine. Mr. Harris imagines, that the 
reafons which determine the gender of fuch capital words as 
thefe, hold in moft other Languages, as well as the Englifli- 
This, however, appears doubtful. A variety of circumftances, 
which feem cafual to us, becaufe we cannot reduce them to prin- 
ciples, muft, unqueftionably, have influenced the origiijal for- 
mation of Languages ; and in no article whatever dpes Language 
appear to have been more capricious, and to have proceeded 
Icfs according to fixed rule, than in the impofition of gen- 
der upon things inanimate ; efpecially among fuch nations 
as have applied the diftinftion of mafculine and feminine to all 
fubftantive nouns. 

Having difcufled gender, I proceed, next, to another remark- 
able peculiarity of fubftantive nouns, which in the ftyle of Gram- 
mar, is called their declenfion by cafes. Let us, firft, confider 
what cafes fignify. In order to underftand this, it is neceflary to 
obferve, that, after men had given names to external objefisy 
had particularized them by means of the article, and diftinguifli-* 
cd them by number and gender, ftill their Language remaine4 
extremely imperfeft, till they had devifed fome method of ex- 
prefling the relations which thofe objects bore, one towardii 
P maothcr. 
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another. They would find it of little ufc to have a name for 
man, lion, tree, river, wifliout being able, at the fame time, to 
fignify how thefc ftood with refpefl: to each other j whether, 
zs approaching to, receding from, joined with, and the like. 
Indeed, the relations which objefts bear to one another, arc 
immenfely numerous ; and therefore, to devife names for them 
all, muft have been among the laft and mod difficult refine- 
ments of Language. But, in its moft early periods, it wa» 
abfolutely neceflary to expreYs, in fome way or other, fuch rela^ 
itions as were moft important, and as occurred moft frequently 
in common Speech. Hence the genitive, dative, and ablative 
cafes of nouns, which exprefs the noun itfelf, together with 
thofe relations j/i toyfrom^ nvithy and hy i the relations which, 
of all others, we have the moft frequent occafion \o mention^ 
The proper idea then of cafes in declenfipn, is no other than 
an expreffion of the ftate, or relation, which one objeft bears 
to another, denoted by fome variation made upon the name 
of that objeft ; moft commonly in the final letters, and by 
fome Languages, in the initial. 

All Languages, however, do not agree in this mode of expref- 
fion. The Greek, Latin, and feveral other Languages, ufe de-- 
clenfion. The Englifli, French, and Italian, do not > or, atinoft, 
ufe it very imperfeAly. In place of the variations of cafes, thcfe 
modern Tongues exprefs the relations of objeds, by. means of 
the woHs called prepofitions, which are the names of' thofe 
relations, prefixed to the name of the objeft. Englifh nouns 
have no cafe whatever, except a fort of genitive, commonly 
formed by the addition of the letter s to the noun ; as when wc 
fay ^^Dryden's Poems," meaning the Poems of Dry den. Our 
perfonal pronouns have alfo a cafe, which anfwcrs to the accu- 
fative of the Latin, /, me ; he^ him ; nvho^ ivhom. There is noth- 
ing, then, or at leaft very little, in the Grammar of our Lan- 
guage, which correfponds to declenfion in the Ancient Lan- 
guages. ^ ^ 

Two queftions, refpefling this fubjeft, may be put. Firft, 
Which of thefe methods of expreffing relations, whether that 
by declenfion, or that by prepofitions, was the moft ancient 
ufiige in Language ? And next, Which of fhem has the be/f 
effeft ? Both methods, it is plain, are the fame as to the,fenfe, 
and differ ohljT in form.- For the fignificancy pi the Roman 

Language 
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JL^nguaTge would not have been altered, though the nouns, like 
ours, had been without cafes, provided they had employed 
prepofitions ; and though, to exprefs a difciple of Pkto, they 
had faid, "Difcipulus de Plato,** like the modern Italians, in 
place of " Difcipulus Platonis.** * 

Now, with refpeft to the antiquity of Cafes, although they 
may, on firft view, feem to'conftitute a moi'e' artificial method 
than the other, of denoting relations, yet there are ftrong rea- 
fons for thinking that this was tlie earlicft method praQifed by 
men. We find, in faft, that declenfions arid cafes are ufed iti 
moft of what are called the Mother Tongues, or Original Lan- 
guages, as weH as in the Greek and Latin* And a very natur- 
al and fatisfying account can be given why this ufage (hould 
have early obtained. Relations are the moft abftraft and met- 
aphyseal itfeas of any which men have occafion to form, wheti 
they are confidered by thcmfelves, and feparated frpm the re* 
lated objed. It would puzzle any man^ as has well been ob- 
ferVed by an author on this fubjeft, to give a diftindk account 
of what is meant by fuch a Word ^s of or fn/tn, when it ftahds 
by itfelf, and to explain all that mayTje included under it. The 
firft rude inventbWof language, therefore, w-ould not, for a long 
white,' arrive at fuJh general terms. Iti place bf confideririg any 
relation li the abflraft, and devifing a name for it, they would 
ihuch more eafily* conceive it in cbnjun^bn with a: particu- 
lar bbjeft;, and they wbuld exprefi their conceptions of 
it, by varying the name of that objcQ: through' all the 'differ^ 
ent cafes 5, hominisyoi a hiari j homint\ to a man*; homines with 
a man-, &a. ^ ' - ^ ' 

But though thi^ method of declen Son was, probably, the only 
method' which men employedi at firft, fbr denoting relations^ 
yet, in progrefs of time, many othfcr relations being obfcrvetf, 
befides thofe which are ffgntfed' by the cafes of nouns, and 
men alfo becoming more capable of general and metaphyfical 
ideas, feparate names were gradually invented' for all the Tel** 
tions which occurred, forming that part of Speech which we 
now call prepofitions. Prepofitions, being onde introduced, 
they were found to be capable of fupplying the place of cafes, 
by being' prefixed to the nominative of 'the noun. Hence, it 
came to pafs, that as nations were intermixed^ miigrations and. 

conquefts,^ 
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cooquefts, and- were obliged to Ic^m and adopt the Languages pf 
«ine another^ prepofitions fupplanted the uie of cafes and de« 
clcnfions. When the Italian Tongue, for infl:ancc> fprung out 
of the Roman, it was found more eafy and fimpk, by the Goth^ 
ic nations, to accommodate a few prepofitions to the nomina* 
tiye of every noun, ^d to fay, di Rmwh ^ Hsma, & Carthago^ 
ffj Carthago, than to remember all the variety o£ termijoatioas,, 
RomSf Ramanh Carthiginis, Cartb^ffneniy which the uk of dc^ 
^enfions required in the ancient nouns. By this progrefs we 
can give a natural account how nouns, in our modern Tongues^ 
come to be fo vpid of declenfion : a progrefs which i^ fully iU 
luftrated in Dr. Adam Smith's ingemous Diilbstation c»x tho. 
Formation of Languages* 

With regard to the other queftion on this fttbjje£k. Which of 
thefe two metlH?4« }^ ,oi the . greateft utility axid beauty? we: 
ihall &id advantages and difadvantages to be balanced on bo^ 
fides. There is no doubt that, by abohihing cafes, we have 
rendered the Strufiure of ModemLanguages-more fimpfe* Wet 
have difembamfled it of all the intricacy w^ch aroie from, the 
different forms of declen£on» of which the Romans had 119. 
fewer than five ; and from aU the irregciiaritiet. in theie {eversi 
declenfioas. We have thereby rendered our Languages mori^ 
cafy to be acquired, and lefs fubjed to the perplexity of rules* 
But, though the fimj^city and cafe of Language- be gireat and 
leftimaUe adva^itages^ yet there are alfo fueh difadvantage$. 
.attending the juodern mjethod, aa leave the balance, on. the 
iwhole, doubtful, or. rather incline it to the fide of antiquity. 

For, in the firft place, by our coniiant ufe of prepofitiona 
for expreiEng the relations of things^ we have filled Language 
with a multitude (jf thofc l^tle words, which are eternally oc* 
curring in every %ntence>. and m^y be thou^ thereby, to have 
encumbered Spepoh^by aa additipn of terms \ and by reader* 
ing it more prolix j. to have enervated its force. In the fecond 
place, we have certainly rendered the found of Language lefa 
agreeable to the cajr,^ by depriving it of that variety and fweet* 
nefs, which a^ofe. from the length of words, and the cljange of 
terminations, oceafioned by the cafes in the Greek and Latin. 
But, in the third, placer^ the moft material difadvantage is, that^i 
by this abolition c^ caj^ and by a fimiilar altei^atioxi^ of which 

lana 
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I am to fpeak in the next Le^^ure, m tbe conjugation of veibsy 
M'C have deprived oiirfelvea o£ that liberty of tranfpofition i|i 
the axtangement of words^ which the Ancient Language^ 
©ajoyed. 

In the Ancient Tongues, as I foTrocrly obferve4> the dx8er- 
ent terminations, produced by declenfion and conjugationy 
pointed out the reference of the fevcral words of a fent^ncie tf 
one another>* without the aid of juxtapofition i fufiered t^^ 
to be placed) without ambiguity, in whatever ordsi was. mo& 
fuited to give enaphafis to the oieaAingi ov hai;i»(f^Qf if> %bf 
found. But now, having none of thofe marKs of reibtipa i% 
corporated with the words tbemfelves, we have no other way 
left us, of Ihowing what words ia a ientence ate mo^t clofely 
counefled in nteaning, than that of placing them clofe by one 
sinotlier in the period. The meaning of the lentenfre i& brought 
out in feparate members and portions ; it i^ broken down an4 
divided. Whereas the ftruifture of the Greek s^d:Roma9 
fentepces, by the government of their nouns and vcrbj^ prcfent- 
ed the mining fo interwoven and compounded in dj its parts, 
^ %Q make us perceive it in (Hie united yiew^ Th^ clofing 
words of the period afcertained the relation of eafl^ vnembtf 
to another i and all that ought to be conne^ftod: in our idea, apr 
peared connefted in the cxprcflion. Hence, more brevity, more 
vivacity, more force* That luggage of particles, ^s.an ingenious 
Author happily exprefles it) which we are oJ)ligf d always tp 
C^rry along with us, both clogaftyle, and enfeeWoi^ fentimeat.* 

Pronouns • 

• **Thtf virJous terminations oFthe fame word, whetTicr verb or noun, art 
atwiiys coaceired to he more intimately conoe^ed ivith thd t«nn which ftbc^ 
ferve to lengthen, than the additional) detached, and in tJiemfelv^ inii|4iiv 
cant particles, which \Ve j*:c obliged to employ as conne(5livc? to our figaifi- 
<aot words. Our method gives almod the fame expofurir, t^ the oae as 60 iht 
other, making the fitgnificant parts, and the inllgni£cant, ea^ally iioofpicuous; 
theirs, much oftenci" finks, as it were, the former into the lattcrj at once pr^ 
(erving their ofe and hiding their weaknefs. Our Modern Languages may, t^ 
this rdpe^, be compared to the aft of the carpenter* in im rudeft (late ; 
when the union of the materials, employed by the artifan, could be efFe<Sled 
only by tha help of thofe external and coarfe implements, pins, nails, and 
cramps. The Ancient languages refemble the fame art in it^ moft iqiprov^tf 
(late, after the invention of dovetail joints, grooves, and mortices ; when thus 
all the principal jun^ons are efi«^ed, by forming properly, the extremities or 
terminations of the pieces to be joined. For by means of thefet the ^niou of 
the parts is rendered clofer ; while tliat by which that union is produced, 19 
fcarcely perceiv^blf.** The Philofephy of Rhetoric, by Dr. Campbell, vol. 
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Proncmns are the clafs of words mod nearly related to 
fubftantive nouns ; being, as the name imports, rcprefentatives, 
or fobftitutes, of noons^ /, thoa, he^ Jhe^ and //, are no other 
than an abridged way of naming the perfons, or objefls, with 
which we have immediate intercourfe, or to which we are 
obliged frequently to refer in difcourfe. Accordingly, they are 
fdajed to the fame nrodifications with fubftantive nouns, of 
immber, gender, and cafe. Only, with refpefk to gender^ 
we may obferve, that the pronouns of the firft and fecond per- 
Ion j as they are caHed, / and thou^ do not appear to have had the 
diftinftions of gender given them in any Language ; for thi$ 
plain reafoii, that, as they always refer to perfons who are 
prefent to each other, when they fpeak, their fex muft appear, 
and therefore needs not be marked by a mafculine or feminine 
jpronoun. But, as the third perlbn hiay be abfent, or unknown, 
the diftinftionof gender there becomes neceffary ; and accord- 
ingly, in Englifli, it hath all the three genders belonging to 
ft ; he^fie^ it. As to cafes, even thofe Languages which have 
dropped, them in fubftantive nouns, fometimes retain more of 
them in pronouns, for the fake of the greater readxnefs in ex- 
preffing relations ; as pronouns are words of fuch frequent 
occurrence in difcourfe. ' In Englifti, moft of ou^ grammarians 
hold the perfohal pronouns' to have two cafes, be fides the 
nominative 5 a genitive, and accufative j J, mine^ me; tboa^ 
thine, thee; he, his, him ; who, tvho/e, nvhom. 
* In the firft ftage of Speech, it is probable that the places of 
thofe pronouns were fupplied, by pointing to the obje£k when 
prefent, and naming it when abfent. For one can hardly think 
that pronouns were of early invention ; as they are words of 
fuch a particular find artificial nature. /, thou, he, it, it is to 
be obferved, are not names peculiar to any fingle obje^i, but 
fo very general, that they may be applied to all perfons, or ob- 
jcfts, whatever, in certain circumftances. It, is *he moft gen- 
eral term that can poflibly be conceived, as it may ftand for 
any one thing in the univerfe, of which we fpeak. At the 
fame time, thefe pronouns have this quality, that, in the cir- 
cumftances in which they are applied, they never denote more 
than oncprecife individual | which they afcertain and fpccify, 
much in the fanae mamier^ as is done by the article. So that 

pronouns 
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pronouns are, at once, the moft general, and the moft particu^. 
ISir words in X'^nguage. They are comqiionly the moft irregu- 
lar and troublefbme words to the learner, in the Grammar of 
all Tongues ; as being the words moft in common ufe, and 
fubjeded thereby to^the greateft varieties. 

Adje£lives, or terms of quality, fuch as, greaU little^ ilad, 
muhite, yours, ours, are the plaineft and fimpleft of all that dais 
of words which are termed attributive. They are fouiMl itt 
all languages ; and, in all Languages, muft have been very 
caily invented ; as objeds could not be diftinguiOied boim each 
other^ nor any intercourfe be carried on concerning ikicm, till 
(once names were given to their different qualities. 

I have nothing to obferve in relation to them, except that 
fingularity which attends them in the Greek and Latin, of 
having the Cime form given them with fubftantive nouns ; be« 
lug declined, like them, by cafes, and fubje£ted to the like dif«i 
tinflions of number and gender. Hence it has happened, that 
grammarians have •gnade them to belong to the fame part o£ 
%)eech, and divided the noun into fubftantive and adjeflive ; 
an arrangement, founded more on attention to the external 
form of words, than to their nature and force. For adjectives 
or terms of quality, have not, by their nature, the leaft refem- 
Wance tp fubftantive nouns, as they never exprefs any thing 
which can poffibly fubfift by itfelf ; which is the very cflcncc 
jof the fubftantive noun. They are, indeed, more akin to 
fcrbs, which, like them, exprefs the attribute of fome fubftance. 
It may, at firft view, appear fomewhat odd and fantaftic, 
diat adjedives flionld in thefe Ancient Languages, have affum- 
edfo much the form of fubftantives; fince neither number, 
nor gender, nor cafes, nor relations, have any thing to do, in * 
a proper fenfe, with mere qualities, fuch as, good or great, fo/i 
sx h(ird. And yet ^tf/i^j, and magnus, and tener, have their 
fingular an<^ plural, their mafculine and feminine, their geni- 
tives and datives, like any of the names of fubftances, or pcr- 
fons. But this can be accoi^nted for, from the genius of thofe 
Tongues. They avoided, as much as poffible, confidering 
qualities feparately, or in the abftraft. They made them a 
part or appendage, of the fubftance which they ferved to dif- 
*njuiih 5 they made the adjective depend on its fubftantive, and 

rcfemble. 
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nefcmbfe it in termination, in number, and gender, in order 
that the two might coalefce the more intimately, and be 
joined in the form of exprcffion, as they were in the nature of 
things. The liberty of tratifpofition, too, which thofe Lan- 
guages indulged, required fuch a method as this to be followed. 
For, allowing the related words of a fentence to be placed at 
a diftance from each other, it required the relation of adjefkives 
to their proper fubftantives to be pointed out, by fuch fimilar 
drcnmftances of form and termination, as, according to the 
grammatical ftyle, (hould ihow their concordance. When I fay 
in Englifli, the ** Beautiful wife of a brave man," the juxtapo*- 
fition of the words prevents all ambiguity. But when I fay in 
Latin, *' Formofa foijtis yiri uxor ;" it is only the agreement, in 
gender, number, and cafe, of the adjeftive ^'formo/a,** which 
is the firft word of the fentence, with the fubftantive ** tfxor^^ 
whicK is the laft word that dcdarcs the meaning* 
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\Jf the Mrhale claf§ oJF words that ^re called attribu- 
tive, indeedi of all the parts of Speech, the mpft complex;, by 
far, is the verb. It is chiefly in this part.gf Speech, that the 
fubtile and profound metaphyfic gf Language appears ; and* 
therefore, examining the natt^re and different variations of the 
verb, there might be room for ample difcuflion. But as I an* 
Cenfible that fuch grammatical difcufCons, when they are pur«* 
fued far, become intricate and obfcure, I ihaU avoid dwelling 
any longer on this fubjei^ th#n feems abfolutely neceflary^ 
The verb is fo far of the fame nature with the adjedlive^ 
that it exprefifes, like it, an attribute, or propriety, of fome per^ 
fon or'thing. But it does more than this. For, in all verbs, 
in every Language, there are no lefs than three things implie4 
at once ; the attribute of fome fubftantive, %n affirmation con« 
ceming that attribute, and time. Thus, when I fay, " the fun 
" fhinethj" (hining, is the attribute afcribcd to the funj thepref* 
ent time is marked -j and an affirmation is included, that this 
property of fliining belongs, at that time, to the fun. The par* 
ticiple, *^ fluning," is merely an adjeflive, which denotes an at*' 
tribute, or property, and alfo e^prefles time ^ but carries no af*- 
firmation. The infinitive naood, " to fliine," may be c^le^ 
the name of the verb; it carries neither time nor affirmation j 
,bttt fimply exppeflcs^that attribute, adion, or ftate of things, 
which is to be the fubjedl of the other mopd$ and tenfes. 
Hence the infinitive is often i^kin to a fubiiantive nouQ i; and, 
both in Englilh and Latin, is fometimcs conflr\i(5ed a$ fuch. 
As, " Spire tuum nihil eft.'* " Dulce et decorum eft pro p.atri^ 
<* iaorL" Aod, in Englilbj in ih^ 6i»e sianwr. " To write 
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*' well Is difficult ; to fpeak eloquently is ftill more difficult.*' 
But as, through all the other tenfes and moods, the affirm atioix 
runs, and is effential to them^ "the fun (hineth^. was flilning, 
*' flione, will ihine, woutd have fhone,'* &c. the affirmation 
feems to be that which chiefly diftinguiflies the verb from the 
other parts of Speech, and gives it its moft coafpicuous power. 
Hence there can be no featence or complete propofition, with- 
out a verb either exprefled or implied. For, whenever we fpeak^ 
we aiways mean to affert, that fometbing is, or is not ; and the "^ 
word whicli carries this a'flertion, or affirmation, is a verb. 
From this fort of eminence belonging to it, this part .of Speech 
hath received its name; verb, .from the Latiit, verbum, or the 
lojordy by w'ay of diftinftion. 

Verbs, therefore, from their importance and neceffity in 
Speech, muft have been coeval with men's firft attempts to* 
Wards the formation of ian^uage : though, indeed, it mufl: 
have been the work of long time, to rear them up to that accu*. 
rate and complex fttufture, which they tiaw ^poflefs. It feenrts 
very probaWe, as Dr. Smith has fugge ft ed, that the radical verb, 
€)r the firft form of it, in moft Languages, would be what we 
now call, the Imperfonal Verb. ■ "It rains; it thunders ;. it is 
<* light ; it is agreeable ;*' and the like, as this is the very fimplefl 
form of the verb, and merely affirms the exiftence of an event, 
or of a ftate of things. By degrees, after pronouns were 
invented, fuch verbs became perfonal, and were branched out 
into all the variety of tenfes and moods. 

The tenfes of the verb are contrived to imply the feveral dif- 
tin£tions of time. Of thefe, I muft take fome notice, in order 
to fliow the admirable accuracy with which Langu^igc is con- 
ftrufted. '"We think, commonly, of no more than the three 
great divifions of time, ^nto the paft, the prefent, and the fu*- 
ture : and we might imagine, that if verbs had been fo con* 
trived, a? fimply to exprefs thefe, iio more was needful. But^ 
Language proceeds with much greater fubtiky. It fplics time 
into its feveral moments. It conGders time as never ftanding 
ftiH, but always flowing ; things paft, as more or lefs perfeftly 
completed ; and .things future, as more or lefs remote, by dif- 
-ferent gradations. Hence the great variety of tenfes in moft 
Tongues. . / 

The 
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The prefent may, indeed, be always conGdered as one indl- ,. 
vifible point, fufceptible of no variety. "J. write, or, I am 
•• ^vriting 5 fcrihoP But it is not fo with the paft. There is 
no language fo poor, but it hath two or three tenfes to exprefe. 
the varieties of it. Otirs hath no fewer than four. ?• A paft 
a<aion may b^ confideled as left unfiniflied \ which makes the 
imperfeS tenfe, "I was writing 5 fcrihebam'* 2. As juft now 
finifhed. This makes the proper perfefl: tenfe, which> in Eng.* 
Hfli, is always exprefled by the help of the auxiliary verb, ** I 
*^* have written." 3. It may be eonfidered as finiflied fome time 
ago;' the particttlar time left indefinite. **I "wrotey fmpji \^ 
which may either /ignify, " I wrote yefterday, or I wrote a 
*' twelvemonth ago." This is what grammarians call an abrift, 
or indefinite paft. 4. It may be confidfercd as finiftied before 
fem^thiiig elfe, which is alfo paft. This is 'the plufquampeiv 
feft. *' I had written ; Jcmpjeram^ \ had written before I re* 
•* ceived his letter.'*' , 

Here we ©bferve with fome pleafwe, that we have an advan* 
tage over the Latins, who have only three varieties upon the paft 
time. They have no proper perfeQ tenfe, or one which diftin»i» 
guiihes an a<9ion juft now finiflied, from an a£liOn that was 
finilhed fome time ago. In both thefe cafes, they muft fayi 
^^feripji!^ Though there be a manifeft.diiFerence in the tenfes^ 
which ouj Language exprefles, by this variatioa, " I have writ- 
ten," meaning, I have juft now finiflied writing ; and,** I wrote," 
meaning at fome former time, fincc which, other things have 
intervened. This difference the Romans have no tenfe to ex*, 
prefs \ and, therefore, can only do it by a circumlocution. 

The chief varieties in the future time are two y a fimple or 
indefinite future : **I ihali/write \'ftrtham ;'*• and a future, re*- 
relating to fomething elfe, which is alfo future, ** I ihall have 
" written yfcripferoJ* I ihall have written before he' arrives.* 

Befides tenfes, or the power of exprefTing- time, verbs admit 

the diftindion of Voices, as they ate called, the, aftive and the 

««n;ye . accorciliJg as the affirmation refpeGs fomething that is 

* or fomething that is. fuffere^ 5 " I Ipve, or I am loved.? 

■ They 

I the tenfes of vetbs^ Mr^Harris's Hermes may be confultcd, by fuch aa 
. to. fee them fcrutinizcd \\\ih metaphyfical accuracy ; and alfo, the 
tifc on the Origin and Progrcfs of JLanguagc, vol ii. p. 125. 
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They aAnit ftlfo the diftinSion of floods, which ate defigncd to 
cxprefs the affirmation^ whether aftive ot paflivc, under differ* 
tot forms. .The indicative moodj for inftance, fimply declares 
t propofition, "I write j I have written j" the imperative re- 
quires, commands, threatens^ "write thou; let him write.** 
The fubjunftive expreflcs the propofitioai under the form of a 
condition, or in fubordiftation to fome other thing, to which a 
reference is made, ** I might write^ I could write, I ihould write, 
** if the cafe were fo and fo.** This manner of expreffing aft 
affirmation, under fo many .different fotm.Si together alfo with 
the diftinftion of the three perfoiis, It thm and he^ conftitutes 
what 18 called, the conjugation of verbs, which makes fo great 
A part of the Grammar of all Languages. 

It now clearly appears, asl before obferved, that, of all thepartff 
<ii Speech, verbs -are, by fax, the moft artificial and comi^ex*- 
fJonfider only, how many things are denoted by this fingle Lat- 
in word ** amavijjem^ I would have loved.*' Firft, The perfoit 
who fpeaks, " I " Secondly, An attribute or a£tidn of that per- 
fon, " loving.** Thirdly, An affirmation concerning that ae» 
tion. Fourthly, The paft time denoted in that affirmation, 
*^ have loved :" and. Fifthly, A condition on which the a£lion i» 
fufpended, ^* would have loved.'* It appears curious and re* 
markable, that words of this complex import, and with more 
or lefs of this artificial ftruflure, are to be found, as far as we 
know, in all Languages of the world. 

Indeed, the form of conjugation, or the manner of expteffing 
dl thcfe varieties in the verb, differs greatly in different Tongues* 
Conjugation is eftcem^ moft perfeft in thofe Languages which 
by varying either the termination or the initial fyllable cf the 
verb, exprefs the grcateft, ifiumbei of important circuraft^nces, 
without the help of auxiliary words. In the Oriental Tongues^ 
the verbs arc faid to have few tenfes, or expreffions of time; but^ 
then their moods are fo contrived, as to exprefs a great variety 
of circumftances and relations. In the Hebrew, for inftance, . 
they fay, in one word, without the help of any auxiliary, not 
Only " I have taught," but, •* I have taught exafily, or of- 
** ten ; I have been commanded to teach ; I have taught my- 
J* felf.'* The Greek, which is the moft perfeft of all the known 

^ Tongues, 
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Tongues, is tery regular and complete in all the tenfes and 
moods. The Latin is formed on the fame model, but more Im- 
perfeft ; efpecially in the paffive voice, which forms mbft of 
the tenfes by the help of the auxiliary verb ^^futn**, , 

In all the modern European Tongues, conjugation is very 
defedive* They admit few varieties m the termination of the 
▼crb itfelf 5 but have almoft conftant recourfe to their auxiliary 
verbs, throughout all the moods and tenfes, both aGive and 
pafEve. Language has undergone z change in conjugation^ 
perfeftly fimilar to that which, I Ihoived; in die laft Le£):urCf 
it underwent with refpeft to declenfionv As prepofitions, pre- 
6xed to the noun, fuperfcded the ufe of cafes^ fb the two greitt 
auxiliary verbs, to havey.znAto he^ with thofe othcK auxiliaric* 
which we ufe in Englifh, do^Jball^^ill^ may^ and cem^ prefixed 
to the participle, fttperfede> in a great meafure, the different 
terminations of moods and tenfesji which formed the ancietit 
conjugations. 

The alteration, in both cafcs, was owing to the fame caufe^ 
and will be eafily underftood, from reflefting on what was for* 
merly obferved. The auxiliary verbs are, like prepofitions, 
words of a general and abftraCl nature. They imply the dif- 
ferent modifications of fimple exiftence, confidcred alone, and 
without reference to any particular thing. In the early ftate 
of Speech, the import of them would be incorporated, fo to 
fpeak, with every particular verb in its tenfes and moods, long 
before words were invented for denoting fuch abftra£t concep- 
tions of exiftence, alone, and by themfelvcs. But after thofe 
auxiliary verbs came, in the progrcfs of Language, to be 
invented and known, and to have tenfes and moods given to 
them like other verbs ; it was founder that as they carried in 
their nature the force of that affirmation which diftinguifhes 
the verb, they might by being joined with the participle which 
gives the meaning of the verb, fupply the place of moft of the 
moods and tenfes. Hence, as the Modem Tongues began to 

r ^\ ?j^g ^£ ^j^ ancient, this method cftablifhed it- 

_- jnation of Speech. Such words, for inftance ; 

w, Jhall^ being once familiar, it appeared more 

j-ly thefe to any verb whatever; as, lam loved ; I 

%uas 
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was loved i I have loved; than to remember that variety of 
terminations which were rcquifite in conjugating the ancient 
verbs, amori amahary dmavi^ &c. Two or three Varieties' only, 
in the termination cf the verb, were retained, as /?v<?, loved^i 
loving ; and all the reft were- dropt. The confequence, how- 
ever, of this praflice, was the fame as that of abolifliing de- 
elcnfions. It rendered Language more fimple and eafy in its 
ftrufture ; but withal, more prolix, and kfs graceful. This 
finiflies all that feemed moft neceffary ta be obferved ,with 
refpeft to verbs* 

- The remaining parts of Speech, which are called the inde- 
clinable parts, or that adraife of no variations, will not detaia 
us long. 

Adverbs are the firft that occur. Thefe form a very numer* 
ous clafs of words in every Language, reducible, in general,' 
to the head of attributives ; as they ferve to modify, or to de- 
note fomc circumftance of an aftion, or of a quality, relative 
to its time, pkce, order, degree, and the other properties, of 
it, which we have occafion to fpecify. They are, for the 
ipoft part, no more than an^ abridged mode of Speech, expreff- 
4ng, by one word, what might, by a circumlocution, be refolved 
into two or more word& belonging to the other parts of Speech. 
** Exceedingly," for inftance, is the fame a3> " in ahigh degree;'* 
** bravely," the fame as, ^* with bravery or valour ;" " here/' 
the fame as, "in this place ;'* "often, and feMom," the fame 
■as, ** for many and for few times :**" and foof the reft. Hence,, 
adverbs may be conceived as of lefs neceffity, and of later in- 
trodudion into th« fyftem of Speech, than many other clafles 
cf words \ and, accordingly, the grea|: body of them are deriv- 
ed from other words formerly eftablifhed in the Language. 

Prepofitions and conjunftions, are words more effential to 
difcourfe than the greateft part of adverbs. They- form that 
clafs of words, called conneftives, without which there could 
"be no Language ; ferving to exprefs the relations whichthings^ 
bear to one another, their mutual influence, dependencies, and 
coherence ; thereby joining words together into intelligible and* 
fignificant propofitions. Conjunctions are generally employed 
for conne(9:ing feotenccs, or members of fentences ; as, anCi 
hecaufe^ althoughy and the like. Prepofitions are employed for 

conne£ling 
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connedling words, by (howing the relation which one fubftan- 
tive noun bears to another ; as, ofy from^ to, abovs, below, &c. 
Of the force of thefe I had occafion to fpeak before, when 
treating of the cafes and declenfions of fubftantive nouns. 

It is abundantly evident, that all thefe conne£l:ive particles 
mufl: be of the greatefl: ufe in Speech 5 feeing they point out 
thexelations and traniitions by which the mind pafles from one 
idea to another. They are the foundations of all reafoning, 
which is no other thing than the connexion of thoughts. , And, 
tlierefore, though among barbarous nations, and in the rude 
uncivilized ages of the world, the flock of thefe words might 
be fmall, it muft always have increafed, as mankind advanced 
in the arts of reafoning and refleftion. The more any nation 
is improved by fcience, and the more perfeft their Language 
Jbecomes, we may naturally expert, that it will abound the more 
with connecStive particles ; exprefllng relations of things, and 
traniitions of thought, which had efcaped a grofler view. Ac- 
cordingly, no tongue i^ fo fu-ll of them as the Greek, in confe^ 
quence of the acute and fubtile genius of that refined people* 
In every Language, much of the beauty and ftrength of it de- 
pends on the proper ufe of conjun£lions, prepofitions, and thofe 
relative pronouns, which alfo ferve the fame purpofe of con- 
nefting the diferent parts of difcourfe. It is the right, or 
wrong management of thefe, which chiefly makes difcourfe 
appear firm and confipa<9:cd, or disjointed and loofe ; which 
caufes it to march with a fmooth and evln' pace, or with 
gouty and hobbling fteps* 

ifliall dwell no longer on the general conftruflion of Language. 
Allow .me, only, before Idifmifs the fubjeft, to obferve, that 
dry and intricate as it may feem to fome, it is, however, of 
great importance, and very nearly conne£ted with the philofo- 
phy of the human mind. For, if Speech be the vehicle, or in- 
terpreter of the conceptions of our minds, an examination of 
its Struclure and Progrefs cannot but unfold many things con- 
oo^r,:,.^ the nature and .progrefs of our conceptions themfelves, 
.e operations of our faculties \ a fubjeft that is always 
'^ive to m?.n, ** Nequis," fays Qu_intilian, an author of 
It judgment, '* neqiiis tanquam parva faftidiat gramma- 
'*lemenra. Non quia magnas fit operse confonantes a 
>us difcernere, cafaue in femiyocalium numerum, mu- 

[^ tarumcjue . 
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•* tammque partiri, fed quia interlora velut facri hujus adeunti- 
'* bus* apparebit multa rerum fubtilitas, quae tion modo aciiere 
^ ingenia pueriliaj fed exercera altiflimam quoque aruditionem 
*• ac fcicntiam pofEt.*** i. 4. 

Let as now come nearer to our own Ij^anguage. In this, 
and the preceding Lefturc, fome obfervations have already 
been niade on its Stru£lure. But it is proper^ that we fhould 
be a little more particular in the examination of it. 

The Language which is, at prefent, fpoken throughout 
Great Britain^ is neither th^ ancient primitive Speech of the 
xflandy nor derived from it ; but is altogether of foreign origin. 
The Language of the firft inhabitants of our ifland, beyond 
doubt, was the Celtic, or Gaelic, common to them with Gaul ; 
from which country, it appears, by many circumftances, that 
Great Britain was peopled. This Celtic Tongue, which is faiA 
to be very expreffive and copious, and is, probably, one of the 
moll ancient Languages in the world, obtained once in moft of 
the wcftern regions of Europe. It was the Language of Gaul, 
of Great Britain, of Ireland, and, very probably, of Spain alfo; 
till, in thccourfe of thofe revolutions, which, by means of the 
conqueftst firft, of the Romans, and afterwards, of the north- 
ern nations, changed the government. Speech, and, in a man- 
ner, the whole face of Europe, this Tongue was gradually ob- 
literated ; and now fubfifts only in the mountains of Wales, 
ki the Highlands^ Scotland^ and among the wild Irifti. For 
the Irilh, the Wemi, and the Erfe, are no other than different 
dialers of the fame Tongue, the ancient Celtic. 

This, Aen, was the Language of the primitive Britons, the 
firft inhabitants, that we know of, in our ifland 5 and continu- 
ed fo till the arrival of the Saxons in England, in the year of 
our Lord 450 j who, having conquered the Brit6ns, did n<^ 
intermix with them, but expelled them from their habitations^ 
and drove them, together with their Language, into the moun- 
tains of Wales. The Saxons were one of thefe northern na- 

, tions 

• «* Let no man defpifc, a$ inconfiderable, the elcmcntt.of fframmar, becauff 
tbcy fecm to him a matter of finall confequence, to fhcw the, diftin^ion b«-^ 
tween TOWcU and confonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. 
But they who penetrate into the Innermoft parts of this temple of fcicnce, 
will ther£ difcover fucb refinement and fjpibtilty of matter, as is npt cnly 
proper to fliarpen the underftandings of yonng men, but fui^dicat to jjiw €*• 
crcUe for the moft profound kaowlcd^ aad eruditioA*'^ 
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dons that over-ran Europe j and their Tongue, a dialect of the 
Gothic or Teutomc, altogether diftinft from the Cehic, laid 
the foundation of the prefent Englifli Tongue, With fome 
intermixture of Damfh> a Language, probably, from the fame 
root with the Saxon, it continued to be fpoken throughout the 
fouthern part of the ifland, till the time of William the Con- 
queror. He introduced the Norman or French as the Lan- 
guage of the court, which made a confideraWe change in the 
Speech of the nation j ' and the Engliftvj which was fpoken after- 
wards, and continues to be fpoken now, is a mixture of the 
ancient Saxon, and this Norman French, together with fuch 
new and foreign words as commerce and learning have^ ia 
progrefs of time, gradually introduced. 

The hiftory of the Englifti Language, can, in this manner^ 
ht clearijgggced. The Language fpoken in the low countries 
of Scatlii^K^iiow, and has been for many centuries, no other 
than a diaBR: of the EngliOi. How, indeed, or by what fteps> 
the ancif^pCeltic Tongue came to be banifhed from the Low 
Country m Scotland, and to make its retreat into the Highlands 
and Iflands, cannot be fo well pointed out, as how the like rero- 
lution was brought about in England. Whether the fouthern- 
moft part of Scotland was once fubje($i to the Saxons, and form- 
cd a part of the kingdom of Northumberland ; or, whether the 
great number of Engliih exiles that retreated into Scotland, up- 
on the Norman conqueft, and upon other occafions, introduced 
into that country their own Language, which afterwards, by the 
mutual intercourfe of the two nations, prevailed over the.Celtic^ 
are uncertain and contefted points, the difcuflion of which 
would lead ns too far from our fubjedl:. 

From what has been faid it appears, that the Teutonic dialcfl: 

is the bafis ofour prefent Speech* It has been importedamong us, 

in three different forms, the Saxon, theDaniOi, and the Norman; 

all which have mingled together in our Language. A very 

great number o^our words too, are plainly derived from the 

... Thefe, we had not dire£lly from the Latin, but moft 

*iem, it is probable, entered into our Tongue through the 

•^el of that Norman French, which William the Conquer- 

oduccd. For, as the Romans had long been in full pof- 

of Caulj the Language fpoken in that country, when it 

R ^ wa« 
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was invaded by the Franks and Normans, was a fort of corrupt- 
ed Latin, mingled with Celtic, to which was given the name 
of Romanfbe : and as the Franks and Normans did not, like the 
Saxons in England, expel the inhabitants, but, after their vic- 
tories, mingled with them ; the Language of the country became 
a compound of the Teutonic dialedl imported by thefe conquer- 
ors, and of the former corrupted Latin. Hence, the French Lan- 
guage has always continued to have a very confidcr^blc affinity 
with the Latin ; and hence, a great numbei* of words of Latin 
origin, which were in ufe among the Normans in France, were 
introduced into our Tongue at the conqueft ; to which, indeed, 
many have fince been added, direftly from the Latin, in confe- 
quence of the great difFufion of Roman literature throughout 
all Europe. 

From the influx of fo many dreams, from the -junflion of 
fo many diffimilar parts, it naturally follows, that the Engliib, 
like every compounded Language, muft needs be fomewhat 
irregular. We cannot expe£l: from it that correfpondcnce of 
parts, that complete analogy in ftrufture, which may be found 
in thofe Ampler Languages, which have been formed in a man- 
ner within themfelves, and built on one foundation. Hence, 
as I before Ihowed, it has but fmall remains of conjugatioikor 
declcnfion ; and its fyntax is narrow, as there are few marks 
in the words themfelves that can fhow their relation to each 
other, or, in the grammatical ftyle, point out either their con- 
cordance, or their government, in the fentence. Our words 
having been brought to us from feveral different regions, ftrag- 
gle, if we may fo fpeak, afunder from each other, and do not 
coalefce fo. naturally in the ftrufture of a fentence, as the 
words in the Greek and Roman Tongues. 

But thefe difadvantages, if they be fuch, of a compound 
Language, are balanced by other advantages that attend it ; 
particularly, by the number and variety of words with which 
fuch a Language is likely to be enriched. Few Languages are, 
in faft, more copious than the Englifli. In all grave fubjefts, 
cfpecially, hiftorical, critical, political, and moral, no writer has 
the leaft reafon to complain of the barrennefs of our Tongue. 
The ftudious refleding genius of the people has brought togeth- 
er great ftore of expreflions, on fuch fubjefts, from every quar- 
ter. We are rich too in the Language of poetry. Our poet- 
ical 
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ical ftylc diifers widely from profc, not in point of numbers 
only, but in the very words themfelves j which ihows whajt a 
dock and compafs of words we have it in our power to fclc£l 
and employ, fuited to thofe different occafions. Herein wc are 
infinitely fuperior to the French, whdfe poetical Language, if 
it were not diftinguiflied by rhyme, would not be known to 
differ from their ordinary profe. 

It is chiefly, indeed, on grave fubjefts, and with rcfpcft to 
the ftronger emotions of the mind, that our Language difplays 
its power of expreffion. We are faid to have thirty words, at 
leaft, for denoting all the varieties of the paffion of anger.* 
But, in defcribing the more delicate fentiments and emotions, 
our Tongue is not fo fertile. It muft be confefled, that the 
French Language furpaffes ours, by far, in exprefling the nicer 
fliadcs of charadler ; efpecially thofe varieties of manner, tem- 
per and behaviour, which aredifplayed in our focial intercourfq 
with one another. Let any one attempt to tranflate, into 
Englifh, only a few pages of one of Marivaux's Novels, and 
he will foon be fenfible of our deficiency of expreffion on thcfe 
fubjefts. Indeed, no Language is fo copious as the French 
for whatever is delicate, gay, and amuCng^ It ia, perhaps, the 
happieft Language for converfation in the known world j but, 
on the: higher fubje£ts of compofition, the Englifli may be juft- 
]f efteemed to excel it confiderably. 

Language is generally underftood tso receive its predomi- 
naot tinfture from the national charafter of the people who» 
fpeak it* We. muft not, indeed, expe£t, that it will carry an 
exa£l: and full impreffion of their genius and manners. ^ for,, 
among all nations, the original ftock of words which thcf re- 
ceived from their anceftors, remains as the foundation of their 
Speech throughout many ages, while their manners undergo, 
perhaps, very great alterations. National charafter will, how- 
ever, always have fome perceptible influence on the turn of 
Language y and the gaiety and vivacity of the French, and the 
gravity and thoughrfulnefs of the Engli£h, are fufficiently imprefl^. 

on their refpeilive Tongues. . 

From 

• Anger, wrath, paflion,. rage* fury^ outrage, fierccncfs, fliarpnefs, animofity, 

loler, refentinent, heat, heart-burning ; to fume, ftorm, inflame, be incenled, 

vex, kindle^ irritate, enrage, exafperate, provoke, fret ; to be fullcn, hafly, 

.rough, four, pccvifh, &c, Piefacq to Crlcn wood's Grammar. . 
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From the genius of our Language, and the character of thofc 
who fpeak it, it may be expefted to have ftrength and energy. 
It is, indeed, naturally prolix ; owing to the great number of 
particles and auxiliary verbs which we are obliged conftantly to 
employ : and this prolixity muft, in fome degree, enfeeble it. 
We feldom can esprefs fo much by one word as was done by 
the verbs, and by the nouns, in the Greek and Roman Lan^ 
guages. Our fty le is lefs compaft j our conceptions being fpr ead 
out among more words, and fplit, as it -were, into more parts, 
make a fainter imprcffion when we utter them. Notwithftand- 
ing this defeft, by our abounding in terms for expreffing all the 
ftrong emotions of the mind, and by the liberty which we enjoy, 
in a greater degree than moft nations, of compounding words, 
our Language may be efteemed to poflefs confiderable force of 
expreffion ; comparatively, at leaft, with the other Modern 
Tongues ; though much below the ancient. The Style of Mil- 
ton alone, both in poetry and profe, is a fufiicient proof, that 
the Englifh Tongue is far from being deftitute of nerves and 
energy. 

The flexibility of a Language, or its power of accommoda* 
tion to different ftyles and manners, fo as to be either grave 
and ftrong, or eafy and flowing, or tender and gentle, or 
pompous and magnificent, as cSccafions require, or as an author's 
genius prompts, is a quality of great importance in fpcaking and. 
writing. It feems to depend'upon three things 5 the copioufnefs 
of a Language ; the different arrangements of wliich its words 
ate fufceptible 5 and the variety and beauty of tlie found of 
thofe words, fo as to correfpond to many different fubjisfts. 
Never did any Tongue poflefs this quality fo eminently as the 
Greek, which every writer of genius could fo mould', ;is to make 
the ftyle perfeiJlly expreffive of. his. own manner jind peculiar 
turn. It had all the three requifites, virhich I have mentioned, 
as neceffary for this purpofe. It joined to thefe tiie graceful va- 
riety of its different diale£ls j and thereby readily ail'umed every 
fort of charader which an author could wifli, from the moft 
fimple and moft familiar, up to the moft majeftic. The Lati«> 
though a very beautiful Language^ n inferior, in this rcfpeft, 
to the Greek. It has m.ore of a- fixed charader of ftatelinefs 
and gravity. It is always firm and mafculine in the tenor of 
its found ; and is fupported by a certain frnatorial dignity^ of 
» * which 
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urhich it is difficult for a writer to diveff it wholly, on any occa- 
fion. Among the Modern Tongues, the Italian poflefles a great 
deal more of this flexibility than the French. By its copiouf- 
nefs, its freedom of arrangement, and the great beauty and 
harmony of its founds, it faits itfelf very happily to moft fubjeils, 
eithef in profe or in poetry ; is capable of the auguft and the 
ft'rong, as weU as the tender ; and feems to be, on the whole, 
the moft perfe£l of all the modem diale£^5 which have arifen 
out of the ruins of the ancient. Our own Language, though 
not equal to the Italbn in flexibility, yet h ilot deftitute of z- 
confiderable degree of this qttality. If any one will confiaer 
the direrfity of (lyle which appears in fome of our clafiics ; 
that great diflcrcncc of manner, for inftance, whith is marked 
by the ftylc of Lord Shaftfbury, and that of De^n Swift ; he 
will fee, in our Tongue, fuch a circle of cxpreffion, fuch a 
power of accommodation to the different tafte of writers, a» 
redounds not a little to its honour. 

What the EngUfli has been mod taxed with, is its deficienqf 
in harmony of ibund- But though every native is apt to be 
' partial to the founds of his own Language, and may«) therefore, 
be fnfycGttd of not being a fair jorfge in this point ; yet, T 
imagine, there are evident grounds on which it may be fliown, 
that this charge againft our Tongue has been carried too far. 
The mdody of our verfification, its po^cr of fupporting poet- 
ical numbers, without any afliftance from rhyme, is alone a • 
fuflicient proof that oui? Language is far from being unmuficaL 
Our verfe is, afteY the Italian, the mofl: div^fified and harmo- 
nious of any of the modern diale£ls ; unqueftionably fat be- 
yond the French verfe, in variety, fweetnefs, and melody. Mn 
Sheridan has ftown, in his Lectures, that we abound more in 
vowel and diphthong founds, than moft Languages ; and thcfe 
too, fo divided into long and {hort, as to aftbrd a proper divcr- 
fity in the quantity of our fyllablcs. Our confonants, he ob- 
fcrves, which appears fo crowded" to the eye on paper, often 
•m combinations not difagreeablc to tlie ear in pronouncing j . 
!j in particular, the objeftion which has been made to the 
^quent recurrence of the hifling confonant s in our Language^ ' 
mjuft and ill-founded. FA-, it has not been attended to, 
lat very commonly, and in the final fyllables efpecially, thi« 
tter lofes altogether the hifling found, and is transformed 

into 
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into- a 2, which is one of the founds on which the ear refts with 
pleafure $ as in hasy thefe^ thofe^ loviSy hearSf and innumerable 
more, where, though the letter s be retained in writing, it has. 
lealJy the power of z, not orthe commoi) x« 

After all, however, it muft be admitted, that fmoothmei^ or 
^auty of found, is none of the diftinguifliing properties of the 
Englifh TcHigoe. Though not incapable of being formed into^ 
flnelodious arrangements, yet ftrength and exptefiivenefs, more 
diaii gtacc, form it3 charadlcr. We incline, i» ^neral, to ar 
fliort pronunciation of our words, and have fliortcned the quan* 
tity of moil of thofe which wc boirow &om the Latin, as onxtor^ 
^^BacUy theatre^ liberty^ and fuch like. Agreeable to this, is a 
resiarkable peculiarity of Englifh pronunciation, the throwing 
Ac accent farther back, thjrt is, nearer the beginning of the word, 
AaoEi is done by any other nation. . in Greek and Latin, no word 
is accented farther back than the third fyllable from the end, or 
what is called the antepenult. But, in Englifli, we have many 
^ord^s accented on the fourth, fome on the fifth fyllable from the 
end, as, memorable^ convemencyy dmbulatory, profit ablenefi. The 
general effe£l of this praQice of haftening the accent, or plac- 
ing k fo near the beginning of a word, is to give a briflc and 
a fpirited but at the ianie time, a rapid and hurried, and not ar 
very mufical, tone ta the whole pronunciation of a people. 
V The Englifli Tongtse^ofleScs, undoubtedly, this property, of 
being the moft fimple in its form and conftrudlion, of all the 
European diale£ls. It is free from all intricacy of cafes, declen- 
gons, moods anA tenfes. Its words are fubjeft to fewer 
variations from their original form than thofe of any other Lan- 
guage,. It3 fubftantives have no diftinftion of gender, except 
what nature has made, and but one variation in cafe. Its 
adjeflives admit of no cliange at all, except what exprefles the 
ikgree of comparifpn. Its* verbs, inftead of running through 
all the varieties of ancient conjugation, fuffei? no more than four 
ot five changes in termination. By the help of a few prcp- 
, ©fitions and auxiliary verbs, all the purpofes of fignificancy in 
meaning are.accomplifhed ; while the words for the moft part, 
preferve their form .unchanged. The difadvantages in point of 
elegance, brevity, and force, whfch follow from this ftrttfture 
of our Language, I have before pointed out. But at the fame 
' ' time, 
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time, it muft be admitted, that fach a ftradlure contributes to 
facility. It renders the acquidtion of our Language lefs labon- 
ous, the arrangement of our words more plain aiid obvious, the 
rules of our fyntax fewer aad more fimplc. 

I agree, indeed, with Dr. Lowth, (preface to his Grammar) 
in thinking that this vety fimplicity and f^iciHty of our Lan- 
guage proves a caufe of its. being frequently written and fpokea 
with lefs accuracy. It was neceflary to ftudy Languages whick 
were of a more complex and artificial form, with greater care 
The marks of gender and cafe, the varieties of conjugation stni 
^eclenfion, the nsmltiplied rajes of fyntax, were all to be attend- 
-ed to in fpeech. Hence Language became more an objeft a£ 
art It was reduced into form ; a ftandard was eftablifhed ; 
and any departures from the ftandard became confpicuous. 
"Whereas, among ,U8, Language is hardly confidered as an objeQ: 
of grammatical rule. We take it for granted, that a competeat 
&ill in it may be acquired without any ftudy ^ and that, in a fyiiH 
tax fo narrow and confined as ours, there is nothing which de- 
mands attention. Hence arifes the habi^ of writing in a looCb 
and inaccurate manner. 

i admit, that no grammatical rules have fufficient authority to 
control the firm and eftablifhed ufage of Language. Eftablifh- 
ed cuftom in fpeaking and writing, is the ftandard C9 which 
we muft at laft refort for determining every controverted point 
in Language and Style. But it will not follow from this, that 
grammatical rules are fuperfeded as ufelefs. In every Language, 
which has been in any degree cultivated, there prevails a cer- 
tain flrufture and analogy of parts, wiiich is underftood to 
give foundation to the moft reputable ufage of Speech ; and 
which, in all cafes, when ufage is loofe or dubious, pofTefTes 
confiderable authority. ^ In every Language, there are rules of 
fyntax which muft he inviolably obfeKved by all who vould 
either write or fpeak with any ptDpriety. For fyntax is no 
other than that arrangement of words, in a fentence, which ren- 
' 2rs the meaning of each word, and the relation of all the words 
one another, moft clear and intelligible- 
All the rules of Latin fyntax, it is true, cannot be applied to 

ui' Lang uage. Many of thofe rules arofe from the particular form 

"^ their Language, \vhich'occafioncd verbs orprepofitions to gov- 

^r% 
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crn, foo^e the genitive, fome the d9.tive, fome the accufative or 
ablative dafe. But, .abftra6ling from thefe peculiarities,^ it is to 
be always remembered, that the <:hief and fcindameatal tides of 
iyutax are common to Ae Englifti as well as the Latin Tongue 5 
^ and, indeed, beloug eqially to ^1 Languages. For, in all Lan- 
gtiages, the parts which compofe Speech are eflentially the fame ; 
fubftantives, adjectives, vcthSy and conaeaing partides : aruj 
wherever thefepartsofSpecchatefound,^here are certain neceffa-- 
ry relationsamongthem, which regi;late their fyntax, or the place 
which they ought to pofefs jn a Sentence. Th*is, in Englilh, juft 
as much as in Latin, the adje(3kive nauft, by pofition, be made to 
agreQwithlts fubftantive ; and the verb mull agree withits nonoi^ 
native in perfon and number ; becanfe, from the nature of things^ 
a word, which exprefles either a quality or an aftion, muft cor- 
refpond as dofely as poiEble with the name of that thing whofe 
/quality, orwiof^ a^ion, it exprefles. Two or mote fubftan- 
tives, joined by a copulative, mull always require the verbs or 
pronouns, to which tliey refer, to be pla(;ed in the plural num- 
ber ; Qtherwife, their common relation to thofe verbs or pro- 
nouns is not pointed out. An aSive verb muft, in every Lan- 
guage, govern the accufative ; that is, cl^rly point out fome 
fubftantive noun, as the obje£l to i^hich its aftion is directed. 
A relative pronoun muft, in every form^of Speech, agree with 
its antecedent in gender, ^number, and perfon ; and conjunc- 
tions, or conuefting particles, ought always to cpuple like cafes 
and moods ; that is, ought to join tc^ether words which are of 
the fame form and ftate with each other. I mention thefe, as 
^ few ♦exemplifications of that fundamental regard to fyntax, 
which, even in fuch a Lsaaguage as ours, is abfoiutely requifite 
for writing or fpeaking with any propriety. 

Whatever the advantages, or defeils of the Englifli Language 
be, as it is our own Language, it deferves a high degree of our 
ftudy and attention, both with regard to the choice of words 
which we employ, and with regard to the fyntax, or the arrange- 
ment of thefe words in a fentence. We know how much i^ 
Greeks and the Romans, in their moft poliflied and flouriihi 
times, cultivated their own Tongues. We know how mucl 
ftudy both the French, and tha Italians, have beftowed upo- 
their». Wiiatever kiKJwledge may be acquired by the ftudy c 

other 
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^er Languages, it can never be communicated with advan* 
tage, unlefs by fuch as can write and fpeak their own Lan- 
guage well. Let the matter of an author be ever fo good and 
ufeful, his compoficions will always fufFer in the public efteem^ 
if his expreffion be deficient in purity and propriety. At thrf 
fame time, the attainment of a corrcfk and elegant ftyle, is an 
obje£i: which demands application and labour. If any imagine 
they can. catch it mercl^ by the ear, or acquire it by a flight 
perufal of fome of our good authors, they will find themfelves 
much ditappointed. The many errors, even in point of gram* 
mar, the many offences againft purity of Language, which are 
committed by writers who are far from being contemptible, 
demonftrate, that a careful ftudy of the Language is previoufly 
requifitc, in all who aim at writing it properly.* 

' * On this fubje^the Reader ought to perufe Dr. Lowth*t Shprt Tntrodae- 
tion to£n;;iifli Grammar, with Critical Notes s which is the grammatical per- 
fonnance of higheft authority that has appeared in our time, and ia which he. 
will fee, what I have faid eoiiccraing the inaccuracies in Language of fofnc 
of our beft writers, fully verified. fn.Or- Campbeir* Philofophy of Rhetoric, 
he will likewifc ^nd many acute »»d ingenious obfervations, both on the £ng^ 
iifli Language, and on Style in general. And Dr.*Prieftiey's Rudiments of Eng- 
lifh.Gtamftiar will ahb be vfeful, , by poiocipg pujp icvefil Of the mon iAtO 
which writers are apt to f^IL 
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STYLE. PERSPICUITY AND PRECISION. 

XxAVING finiflied the fubjeft of Language, I now 
enter on the condderation of Style, and the rules that relate to it- 
It is not eafy to give a precife idea of what is meant bylStjflc. \ 
The beft defimtion I can give of it|is, the peculiar manner in 
-which a man expreffes his conceptions, by means of Language.) 
.It is different from mere Language or words. The words, 
which an author employs, may be proper and faultlefs ; and 
his Style may, neverthelcfs, have great faults •, it may be dry, 
or ftiff/ or feeble, or affefted. Style has always fome reference 
to an author's manner of thinking. It is a pi6lure of the 
•ideas which rife in his mind, and of the manner in which they 
rife there ; and, hence, when we are examining an author's 
compofition, it is, in many cafes, extremely difficult to fepa- 
rate the Style from the fentiment. No wonder thefe two 
Ihould b^ fo Intimately connefted, as Style is nothing elfe, than 
that fort of expreffion which our thoijghts moft readily aflume. 
Hence, different countries have been noted for peculiarities of 
Style, fuited to their different temper and genius. The eaftern 
nations animated their Style wttfi the moft ftrong and hyper- 
bolical figures. The Athenians, a polifbed and acute people, 
formed a Style accurate, clear, and neat. The Afiatics, gay 
and loofe in their manners, affefted a Style florid and diffufe. 
The like fort of charafteriftical differences are commonly re- 
marked in the Style of the French, the Englifh, and the Span- 
iards. In giving the general chara^^ers of Style, it is ufual to 
talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a fpirited Style ; which are plain- 
ly the.charafters of a writer's manner of thinking, as well as 
of expreffing himfelf : So^difBcult it is to fcparate thefe two 
things from one another. Of the jgeneral chara£ters of Style, 
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I am afterwards to difcourfe ; but it will be neceflary to begin 
nfrith examining the more fimple qualities of it ; from the af- 
femblage of whichj its more complex denominations, in a great 
meafure, refult. - 

^All the qualities of a good Style may be ranged under two 
heads, Perfpicuity and Ornament. ^ For all that can pofSbly be 
required of Language, is, to convey our ideas clearly to the 
minds of others, and, at the fame time^ in fuch a drefs, as by 
pleaCng and interefting them, fliall moft efFcftuaHy ftrengthen 
the impreffions which we feek to make. JWhen both thefe ends- 
are anfwered, we certaihly- accomplilh every purpofe for which 
we ufe Wiriting and Difcourfe. ^ 

^Perfpicuity, it will be readily admitted, i« the fundamental 
quality of Style i*ja quality fo cflential in cverv kind of writ- 
ing, that, for the want of it, nothing can atone, f Without this, 
©rnaments of Style only- glimmer through, the dark 5 and puz- 
zle, inftead of pleafing the reader. \ This> therefore, mult be 
our firft objeft, to make our meanmg clearly and fully under- 
fiood, and undepftood without the l^ft difficulty. • " Qratio,'.* 
fays Quintilian, ** debet negligenter quoque audientibu$ ieffc - 
" aperta 5 ut in animum audlentis, ficut fbl in oculos, etiamC in 
** eum non indendatur, oecurrat. Quarc,: non folum ut intcU 
** ligere poffit, fed ne omnino poflit non intelligere curandum."+ 
Of we are obliged to follow a writer with much care, to paufc, 
and to read over his fentences a fecond time, in order to com* 
prehend them fully, he will never pleafc us long; \[|Mankind 
are too indolent to relifc fo much labour. They may. pretend 
to admire the author's depth, after they have difcovercd his 
meaning 1 but they wiU feldombe inclined to takp up his work 
a fecond time. ^ . . 

Authors fometinies plead the difficulty of their fubjefl:, as 
an excufe for the want of Pcrfpicuity. But theexcufe can 
rarely, if evea^ be admitted. Eor, wbatcyer a man conceives 

clearly, 

• ** Nobfs prima fit virtus, perfpicuitas,. propria vcrbaj rt&\i& ordp, non ill 
« longum dilata conclijfio ; .nihil ncque deiit, ntquefuperfluat." 

QojNxiL.jlib. viii. 

f **.D^courfe ought always to hexOb.vious, even to^thc moft carelcfs and ncg- 
•* ligcnt hearer j fo that the fenf^fl^ali ftrikc his in^nd, as the light ot the fun 
• does our c)?es, though* they are not directed upwatds to it.' We muft ftudy 
« Qot.only that every hearer maty undcffbnd us, but that it fhal^be impolix- ^ 
i^^e for him not to uudfrftaad us/*- 
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clearly, that, it is in his power, if he will be at the trouble, to 
piit into diftinft propofitions, or to exprefs clearly to others z 
and upon no fubjeQ: ought any man to write, where he cannot 
think clearly. His ideas^ indeed, may, very excu&bly, be on 
fome fubjedis incomplete or inadequate ; but ftiil, as' far as 
they go, they ought to be dear ; and wherever this is the cafe,- 
Perfpicuity, in expteffing. them, is always attainable. The ob- 
fciirity which reigns fo much among many metaphyfical* writers,. 
is, for the moft part, owing to the indiftinftnefs of their own 
conceptions. They fee the obje£l but in 2: confufed light v 
and, of courfe, can never exhibit it in* a clear one to others. 

Perfpicuity in writing, is not to be confidered as only a fort 
bf negative virtufc, 6r freedom from defcfl. It has higher mer- 
it.: It is a 4cgree of poCtive beauty. We are pieafed with an 
author. We confider him as deferving praife, who frees us: from: 
all fatigue of featching for his meaning ; who carries us through 
his fubje£i; without any embarraflment or cdnfufion ;^ whofe 
ityle flows always like a limpid ftream, where we fee to the 
irery bottom. 

. The ftudy o^erfpicuity requires attention, firft, to finglo 
words and phrafes, and then to the cpnftruftion of fcntenceaj 
I begin with treating of the firft, and (hall confine myfelf to it 
ki this Le£bire. 

,L Perfpicuity, confidered with rtC^tSt to words and phrafes^^ 
requires thefc three qualities in them. Purity^ Propriety and 
Precifion.y 

fPurity and Propriety of JLanguage ate often ufed indifcrim- 
inately for each other 5 and, indeed, they a?re very neatly alli- 
ed. A diftiijftion, howeVcr, obtains between them. Purity 
is the ufe of fuch words, and fuch conftruflions, as belong 
to the idiom of the Language which we fpeak ; in oppofition 
to words and phrafes that are imported from other Languages^ 
or that are obfolctc, or new coined, or ufed without proper 
authority. Propriety, is the feleftion of fuch words in the 
Language, as the beft and moft cftablifhed ufage has appro- 
pria'ted to thofe ideas which we iriterid to exprefs by them. It 
implies the corre£l and happy application of them, according 
to that ufage, in oppdfition to vulgarifms or low expreffions ; 
and to words and phrafes, which would be Icfs fignificant of 
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the ideas that we mcaiyta convey. Style may, be purCy tiatrls, 
it may all be ftriftly Englifli^ without Scotioifm's or Gallicifmf, 
or ungrammatical irregular. expreiTions of any kind, and may,, 
neverthelcfs, be deficient in Propriety. The words may bo 
ill-rchofen.; not adapted to the fubjcft, nor ftdly cxprcflhrc 
of the au thorns fenfe. He has taken all hisf words and, phrafes, 
from the general mafs of Engiifii Language^ buthehas madir 
his felef^ion among thefe words unhappily* Whereas, Styl^ 
cannot be pfioper without- being alfo pure '^ and where botl^ 
Purity and Propriety meet, befides maldng* Style p^sripicuous^ 
they, alfb render it graceful. J^ There is no ftandard, either of 
Purity or of Propriety, but theprafUce of the licft wi:itei?s^an4 
Ipeakers in the country. \ . 

When I mentioned obfoletc or ncw-coincd words, as. incoit- 
gniouts.with Purity of Style, it will be eafily underftpod, Aat 
. Ibme exceptions are ta be made* On certain occafions, ihef 
may have grac^ Poetry admtits of greatei^ latitude than, profe^ 
witlj refpeft ta coining, or, at leaftj new^compounding words $ 
yet^. even here, this liberty fhould be uied' with a fparingr hand% 
In profe, fuch innovations aire wpt^ ha^sardous, and have a^ 
worfe efFeft. They ar^ apt tQ give Style an afibd:ed an4 
conceited air $ and {bouJd never be ventured upon, extcept hf 
fuch, whofe ieftabliflied reputation giv^s t)kem fome degree of 
di£tatorial power over lAanguage^ 

The introdu£tioa of foreign and learned words^ utnfafs wher-Q 
neceflity te<juires them, (hould always be avoided. Barren 
^Languages may need fuch aiMances ; but ours is not ond 
of thefe. Dean Swift, one of our moft correct writersj^ valued 
himfelf much on uCng no words but fuch as were of natives 
growth : and his Language may, indeed, he confidered as a 
ftandard of the ftrifteft Purity and Propriety in the choice of 
words. At prefent, we feem to be departing from this (land* 
ard. A multitude of Latin words have, of late, been poured 
in upon us. On fpme occafions, they give an appearance of 
elevation and dignity to Style. But often, alfo, they render it 
ftifF and forced : and, in general, a plain native Style, as it is 
more intelligible to all readers, fo, by a proper management 
of words, it can be made equally ftrong and expreffive with 
this Latinifed Engliih* 

Let 
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Let us now confidcr the import of Precifion in Language^ 
which, as it is the highcft part of the quality denoted by Perfpi- 
cuity> merits a full explication •, and the more, becaufe dil^A 
ideas are, perhaps, not commonly formed about it. 
* (Xhe cxa£t import of Precifion may be drawn from the etyw 
mology of the word. It comes from " prccidcrc,** to cut ofF r 
It imports retrenching all fuperfluities, and pruning the expret 
fion fo, 28 to exhibit neither more nor lefe than an exa£t copy 
of his idea who ufes it. \ I obferved before, that it Is often dif- 
ficult to fcparate the qualities of Style from the ^qualities of 
Thought ; and it is found fo in this inftance. Fo'r, in order 
to write with Precifioh, though this be properly a quality of 
Style, one muft poflefs a very confiderable degree af diftinft- 
nefs and accuracy in his manner of thinking. 
vThc words, which a man ufes to exprefs fiis^ ideas, maybe 
faulty in three refpefts i They may either not exprefs that idea 
which the author intends,- but fome other which onty refcm- 
bles, or is akin to it ; or, they may exprefs that idea, but not 
quite fully and completely ; or, they may exprefs it, together 
with fomething more than he intends. Precifion ftands oppof- 
cd to all thefe three faults ; but chiefly to the laft."^ In an au- 
thor's writing with Propriety, his being free of the two former 
faults feems impKed. The words which he ufes are proper ; ^ 
that is, they exprefs that idea which he intends, and they 
exprefs it fully ; but to be precife, fignifies, that they exprefs 
that idea, and no more. There is nothing in his words which 
introduces any foreign idea, any fuperfluous unfeafonable ac- 
ceflbry, fo as to mix it confufedly with the principal obje£t, 
,and thereby to render our conception of that objeft loofe and 
indiftinft. This require* a writer to h^ve, himfelf, a very 
clear apprehenfion of the objedl he means to prefent to us ; to 
have laid faft hold of it in his mind 5 and never to waver in 
any one view he takes of it : a perfeftion to which, indeed, 
few writers attain. 

The ufe and importance of Precifion, may be deduced from 
the nature of the humai> mind. It never can view, clearly 
and diftlafHy, above one objeft at a time. If it muft look at 
two or three together, efpecially objefts among which there is 
refemblancc or connexion, it finds itfelf confufed and embark 

raffed. 
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irafled* It cannot clearly perceive in what they agfee, and in 
-what they differ. Thus, were any objeft, fuppofe fome anim^ 
t^ be prefented to me, of whofe ftrufture I wanted to form a 

^iftin£^ notion,.! would defire all its trappings to be taken offi 
I 'would require it to be brought before me by itfelf, and to 
fland alone, that there might be nothing to diftra£l my atten- 
tion. The fame is the cafe with words. If, when you would 
inform me of your meaning, you alfo tell me more than what 
conveys it ; if you join foreign circumftances to the principal ' 
objeft ; if, by unneceffarily varying the expreffion, you fliifr 
the point of .view, and make me fee fometimes the obje£l itfelf 
and fometimes another thing that is conne£led with it ; you 

jthereby oblige me to look on feveral objects at once, and I lofe 
fight of the principal. You load the animal you are Ihowing 
me, with fo many trappings and collars, and bring fo many of 
the fame fpecies before me, fomewhat refembling, and yet fomc- 
what differing, that I fee none of them clearly. 

This forms what i^ called a Loofe Style j and is the proper 
oppoGte to Preciflon. It generally arifes from ufing a fuper- 
fiuity of words. (^ Feeble writers employ a multitude of words 
to make themfelves underftood, as they think more diftinftly 5 
and they only confound the reader, yfhey are fenfible of not 
having caught the prccife expreffion, to convey what they would 
Cgnify ; they do not, indeed, conceive their own meaning very 
prdcifely themfelves ; and, therefore, help it out, as they can, by 
this and the other word, which may, as they fuppofe, fupply the 
defe6t, and bring you fomewhat nearer to their idea : they are 
alvitays going about it, and about it, but never juft hit the thing. 

(The, image, as they fet it before you, is always feen double ^ 
and no double image is diftlndi. (^ When an author tells me of 
his hero's courage in the day of battle, the expreffion is-precife, 
.and I underftand it fully. But if, from the defire of multiply-, 
ing words, he will, needs praife his courage and fortitude ; at 
the moment he joins thefe words together, my idea begins to 
.waver. He means to exprefs one quality more ftrongly \ but 
he is, in truth, expreffmg two. Courage rcfifts danger ; fortitude 
fupports pain. The occafion of exerting each of thefe qualities 
is different ; and being led to think of both together, when 
only one of them fliould be in my view, my view is rendered 
uofteady, and my conception of the objecl indiilm£t. \ 

Hr rom 
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From ^Iiat I have faid, it appears that an author may, in a 
iqualfficd'fenfe, be perfpkuous, while yet he is ' far from being 
iprccifc- He tifcs proper wotds, and proper arrangement ; he 

'gives you the ideaas clear as* he conceives it him-felf ; and fo far 

lie is perfpicuous : but the ideas are not very clear in his own 
xnind ; they arc io&^fetflild general ; and, therefore, cannot be 

«xprdffed with 'Precifion. All fubjc€ts do not equally require - 

-IVecifion* It is fiifiident, on many occ^ifions, that we have a 
general view of the meaning. The fubjeft, perhaps^ is of the 

-known and familiar kind ; and we are in no* hazard of miftak- 

ing the fetife of the author, though every word which hc-ufes 

•be notprecife and cxadl. 

Few authors, for inftancc, in the Englifli Language, are more 
clear artd perfpicuous, on the whole, than ArchbiftiopTillotfon^ 
and Sir WiUiam Temple ; yet neither of them are remarkable 
for* Precifion. -They are loofe artd difFufe ; and accuftomed to 
cxprefs their racacing by feveral words, which fhow you fully 
whereabouts it lies, rather than to fingle out thofc expreffions, 
which would convey clearly the idea which they have in view, 
and no more. Neither, indeed, is Precifion the prevailing char- 

' after of Mr. Addifon's Style ; although he is not fo deficient 
in this refpeft as the other two authors. 

Lord Shaftefbury's faults, in point of Precifion, are much 
greater than Mr. Addifon's ; and the morfc unpardonable, becaufe 
he is a profeffed philofophical writer ; who, as fuch, ought, 
above all things, to have ftudied Precifion. His Style has both 
great beauties and great faults ; and, on the whole, is by no 

' means a fafe model for imitation. Lord Shaftefbury was ^vell 
acquainted with the power of words ; thofe which he employs 
are generally proper and well founding; he has great variety 
of them ; and his arrangement, asihall be afterwards fiiown, is 
commonly beautiful. His defeft, in Precifion, is not owing fo 
much to indiftinft or confufed ideas, as to perpetual afFeftation. 
He is fond, to excefs, of the pomp and parade of Language ; he 
is never fatisfied with expreffing any thing clearly and fimply ; 
he muft always give it the drefs of ftate and majefty* Hence 
perpetual circumlocutions, and many words and phrafes em- 
ployed to defcribe fomewhat, that would have been defcribed 

'much -better by oae of them. If he has occafioa to mention 
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any pcitbii or author, he very rarely mentions him by his prop- 
er nanjc- In the trcatife, entitled. Advice to an Author, he 
dcfcants for two or three pages together upon Ariftotle, without 
once naming him in any other way, than, the Mafter Critic, 
the Mighty Genius and Judge of Art, the Prince of Critics, 
the Grand Mafter of Art, and Confummatc PhUologift. In 
the fame way, the Grand Poetic Sire, the Philofophical Patri- 
arch, and his Difciple of Noble Birth, and Lofty Genius, are 
die only names by which he condefcends todiftinguifh Homer, 
Socrates, and Plato, in another paflage of the fame treatife. 
This method of diftinguiihing perfons is extremely afFefted ; 
but it is not fo contrary to Precifion, as the frequent circum- 
locutions he employs for all moral ideas 5 attentive, on every 
occafion, more to the pomp of Language, than to the clearnefs 
which he ought to have ftudied as a philofopher. The moral 
fenfe, for inftance, after he had once defined it, was a clear 
term ; but, how vague becomes the idea, when, in the neict 
page, he calls it, ** That natural afie£tion, and anticipating fan*» 
*' cy, which makes the fenfe of right and wrong ?" Self-examin- 
ation,^ or refleftion on our own condu£l, is an idea conceived 
with eafe ; but when it is wrought into all the forms of, ** A 
** man's dividing hinifelf into two parties, becoming a felf-dial- 
•* ogift, entering into partnerfliip with himfelf, forming the dual 
** number pra£tically within himfelf ;" we hardly kitow what 
to make of it. On fome occafions, he fo adorns, or rather 
loads with words, the plaineft ahd fimpleft propofitions, as, if 
not to obfcure, at leaft, to enfeeble them. 

In the following paragraph, for example, of the Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue, he means to fliow, that, by every ill adion we 
hurt our mind, as much as one who fliould fwallow poifon, or 
give himfelf a wound, would hurt his body. Obferve what a 
redundancy of words he pours forth : " Now, if the fabric of 
" the mind or temper appeared to us, fuch as it really is ; if wc 
** faw it impoifible to remove hence any one good or orderly af- 
" feftion, or to introduce any ill or diforderly one, without 
drawing on, in fome degree, that diflblute ftate which, at its 
height, is confefled to be fo miferable ; it would then, un- 
^^ doubtedly, be confefled, that iincc no ill^ immoral, or unjud 
t ••aftioa. 
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** adion, can be committed, without either a new inroad and 
•* breach on the temper and paflipns, or a further advancing of 
** that execution already done : whoever did ill, or afted in 
''prejudice of his integrity, good-nature, or worth, would of 
"neceffity, a£l with greater cruelty towards hi rafelf, than he 
*' who fcrupled not to fwallow what was poifonous, or who, 
** with his own hands, ihould voluntarily mangle or wound his 
'* outward form or conftitution. natural limbs or body."* Here, 
to commit a bad a£lion, is, firft, ** To remove a good and or-- 
** derly afFeftion, and to introduce an ill or diforderly one ;** 
next, it is, " To commit an zStion that is ill, immoral, and un- 
** juft ;" and in the next Hue, it is, ** To do ill, or to aflfc in pr6j- 
** udicc of integrity, good-nature, and worth ;" nay, fo very 
fimple a thing as a man's wounding himfelf, is, "To mangle, 
" or wound, his outward form and conftitution, his natural 
** linibs or body." Such fuperfluity of words is difguftful to 
every reader of correal tafte ; and ferves no purpofe but to em- 
barrafs and perplex the fenfe. This fort of Style is elegantly 
defcribed by Quintilian, ** Eft in quibufdam turba| inaniuni 
" vcrborum,qui dum communem loquendi morem reformidant, 
" dufti fpecie nitoris, circumeunt omnia copiofa loquacitate quae 
'* dicere volunt.f Lib. vii. cap. 2. - . ^ 

(The great fource of a loofe Style, in oppofition to Precifion, 
is the injudicious uf<^ 6f thofe words termed fynonimous^ 
They are called fynonimous, becaufe they agree in exprefling 
one principal idea j but, for the moft part, if not always, they 
exprefs it with fome diverfity in the circumftauces. They are 
varied by fome acceffary idea which every word introduces, and " 
which forms the diftinftion between them. [ Hardly, in any 
Language, are there two words that convey preqifely the fame 
^dea i a perfon thoroughly converfant in the propriety of the 
Language, will always be able to obferve fomething that dif- 
ttnguiflies them.) As they are like different {hades of the fame 
colour, an accurate writer can employ them to gr^at advantage, 

Hy 

' ♦ Charaacrift. Vol. IL p. S5. 

f « A crowd of unmeaning words is brought together, by fomr authors, who, 
•• afraid of exprefling thcmfelves after a common and ordinary manner, and al- 
" lured ^J ^» appearance of fplcndour, furrouod every thing which they mean 
" to fay with a ccrlaio copious I6q[uacity." ~ 
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by ufnig them, feas to heighten and to finifh the pi£iurc which 
lie gives us. He fupplies by one, what was wanting in the 
other, to the force, or to the luftre of the image which he means 
to exhibit. But, in order to this-end, he muft be extremely 
attentive to the choice which he makes of them. For the bulk 
of writers are very apt to confound them with each other 5 and 
to employ them carelefsly, merely for the fake of filling up a 
period, or of rounding and diverfifying the Language, as if 
their fignification were exaftly ihe'fame, while, in truth, it is 
i3ot. Hence a certain mift and indiflin^tnefs is unwarily thrown 
«ver Sfryfek , • 

In- the Latin Language, there arc no two words wc wojtild 
more readily take to be fynonimous, than amare and dUigere. 
Cicero, however j has (hewn us, that there is a very clear dif-^ 
tinSion betwixt them. " Quid ergo,** fays he, in one of his cpif-« * 
ties, " tibi commendcm eurtv quemtuipfe diligis? Sed tamen 
** ut fcires eum non a me diligi foljim, verum etiam amariy ob cam 
** rem tibi h«c fcribo*"* In the fame manner tutus zvAfecurus^ 
are worda which we would readily confound ; yet their mean-** 
ing is different, ^utus^ iignifiea out of danger \ ficurus^ free 
from the di^ad of it. Seneca has elegantly marked thi^diftinc- 
tion ;/* Tuta fcelera effe poffunt, fecura noa poffunt."/ I» ou? 
own Language, very many inftances might be given of a differ^ 
cnce in meaning among word^ reputed fynoniiwous j and, as 
the fubjeft is of importance, I ihalt now point out fomc of 
thefe.^ The Inftances which I am to give, may themfelves be 
of u# ; and ihey will ferve; to fhew the neceffity of attending^ 
with care and ftriftnefs, to the exaft import of words, if ever 
we would write with Propriety or Precifion. 

Auftertiyy Severity^ Rigoiir. Aufterity, relates to the manner 
of living; Severity, of thinking 5 Rigour, of punifliing. To Auf- 
terity, is oppofed Effeminacy ; to Severity, Relaxation ; ta 
Rigour, Clemency. A Hermit, is auftere in his life 5 a cafu- 
-% fcvere in his application of religion or law ; a Judge, rigor* 

us in his fentences. 

Cuflom^ Hahit. Cuftom, refpefts the aflion-; Habit, the aflor. 

y Cuftom, we mean the frequent repetition of the fame aft ; 

•Y Habit, the effeft which that repetition produces on the mind 

or 

* Ad FaiRil 1. 13, €p: 47, . • t ^P^^ 97* ■ 
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or body. By the Cuftom of walking often in the ftreets, pne 
acquires a Habit of idlenefs. 

t Surprifed^ aftonijhedy ama^edy confounded, I am furprifed, with 
vrhat is new or unexpefted ; I am ^ftoniihed, at what is va(t or 
great ; I am amazed,* with what is incom^rehenfible ; I am 
confounded, by what is (hocking or terrible, j 

Defifly renounce^ quit^ leave off. Each of thefe words imply 
fome purfuit or objeS relinquiflied ; but from different motives. 
We defift, from the difficulty of accomplifliing. We renounce, 
on account of the difagreeablenefs of the pbje£):, or purfuit. 
We quit, for the fake of fome other thing which iptercfts us 
more ; and we leave off* becaufe we are weary of the defign. 
A politician defifts from his defigns, when he finds they are 
impracticable \ he renounces the court, becaufe he h^s been 
affronted by it; he quits ambition for. ftudy or rctircoient; 
and leaves off his attendance on the grea^j as he becomes old 
amd weary of it. * 

( Pride^ Vanity. Pride, makes us efteenj ourfelvcs; Vanityt 
makes u3 defire the edeem of others. ^ It is juft to fay, as 
Dean Swift has done, that a man is too proud to be vain. 
i Haughtinefiy Difdain. Haughtinefs, is founded on the high 
©pinion we entertain of ourfelvcs j Difd^in, on the low opinion 
we have of others.\ 

STo d'lftinguijhy to feparate. Wc diftinguifh, what we want 
not to confound with another thing ; wc fep^rate, what we 
want to remove from" it. Obje£ls are diftinguiflied from one 
another, by their qualities. They are fcparated, by tMI dif- 
tance of time or place. 

( To weary, to fatigue. The continuance of the fame thing 
wearies us ; labour fatigues us. I tm weary with (landing ; 
I am fatigued with walking.^ A fuitor wearies us by his per* 
Severance ; fatigues us by his importunity. 
f To abhor, to detefi. To abhor, imports, fimply, ftrong dif- 
like ; to deteft, imports alfo ftrong difapprobation. One ab- 
hors being in debt 5 he detefts treachery. ^ 
£ To inventy to difcover. We invent things that are new ; we 
difcover what was before hidden. Galileo invented the tele- 
scope J Harvey difcovcred the circulation of the blood. ) 

Only, 
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Qnly^ alone* Only, imports that there is no ©thcr of the 
fame kind ; ajonei imports t^ei;}g accompanied by no pthen 
An only child, is onjs who has neither brother nor fifter ; a 
child alone, is one who is left by itfclf. There is a difference^ 
therefore, in precife Language, betwixt thefe two phrafes> 
** Virtue only makes us happy *," and, " Virtue alone makes 
** us happy." Virtue only makes us happy, imports, that 
nothing elfe can do it. Virtue? alone makes us happy, imports^ 
that virtue, by itfelf, or unaccompanied with other advantages, 
is fufficient to do it. . . 

C Entire^ Complete* A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
parts ; complete, by wanting none of the appendages that be* 
long to it. A man may have an entire houfe to himfelf ; and 
yet not have one complete ^artment. \ 

Tranquillity f Peace, Calm. Tranquillity, refpeSs a CtudtiOR 
free from trouble, confidered in itfelf ; Peace, the fame fitua* 
tion with rcfpefl; to any caufes that might interrupt it % Calm, 
with regard to' a difturbed fituation going before, or following 
it. A good man enjoys Tranquillity in himfelf ^ Peace^ witll 
others j and Calm, after the ftorm. 

A Difficulty^ an Ohjiacle. A Difficulty, embarrafles ; an 
Obftacle, ftops us. We remove the one ; we f^irmount the 
other. Generally, the firft, exprefies fomewhat arifing from 
the nature and circumftances of the afiair } the fccond, fome* 
what arifing from a foreign caufc. Philip found Difficulty in 
managing the Athenians from the nature of their difpofitions ; 
but the eloquence of Demofthencs was the greatcft Obftacle to 
his defigns. 

Wijdom, Prudence. Wifdom, leads us to fpeak and aft what 
is moft proper. Prudence, prevents our fpeaking or a£):ing 
improperly. A wife man, employs the moft proper means for 
fuccefs ; a prudent man, the fafeft means for not being brought 
into danger. 

^ Enough, Sufficient. Enough, relates to the quantity whicli 
-^ne wiflies to have of any thing. Sufficient, relates to the 
le that is to be made of it. Hence, Enough, generally im- 
ports a greater quantity than Sufficient does. The covetous 
man never has enough ; although he has what is fufficient fo» 
natujre. \ 
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7i av&tvy to Ackn<nvi'edgei to canfeft. Each of thcfe words im-' 
potts the affirihation of a faft, but in very difFerent circum— 
fliances. To avow, fuppofes the perfon to glory in it j to ac* 
knowledge, fuppofes a fmalt degree of feultinefe, which the ac- 
knowledgment compenfated; to confefsr foRJofes a higher 
degree of crimr. A patriot- avows his eppofition to 4 bad min- 
cer, and is apphuded ; a gentleman acknowledges his miftake^ 
and is forgiven; a ppifoner- coiSfefles>the crime he is accufed^ 
of> and is punifhed*' 

To remark^ to ohferve, 'We remark^ in the way of attention^ 
kt order taremcmber j we obferve, in the way of examination^ 
in order to judge. A traveller remains the moft-ftr iking objedls 
he fees •, a general, obferves altthe motions of hi^enemy. 

Equivocal, Ambiguous, An- Eq|^ivocal-JExpreffion is^ one 
whldhhasone fenfe open-, anddefigned to be undcrftood ; an- 
other fcnfe concealed^ and underflood only by* the perfon who 
ttfes it An Ambiguous Expteffi«n>ie, one which has apparent- 
ly two fenfes, and leaves us atalofe which of^ them to give it. 
An Equivocal Expireffion is ufed with an intention to deceive 5 
an Ambigaous one, wh^n it is ufed with defign, is, with a» 
intention not to give full informa^on. An honed man will 
sever employ an^ Equivocal ExpreiTion *y a confufed man may 
often utter Ambiguous enes, without any defign. Lfiiall givo 
©nly one inftance more. 

With, By^ Both thefe particles cxprcfs tRe conncxioir. 
between fome tnftrument, or means of eiFefling an end, and 
the agent who employs it : but nvitb^ expreiTes a more clofe 
and immediate connexion ; by, a more remote one. We, kill 
a man luith a fword ; he dies by violenqe. The criminals is^ 
bound with ropes by the executioner. The. proper diflin£laonr! 
in the ufe of thefe particles, is elegantly marked in a paflage pf 
Dr. Roberfon's Hiftory of Scotland, When one of the old 
Scottifli kings was ^making an inquiry into the tenure by which 
his hobles held their lands, they ftarted up, and drew their 
fwords ; ^^ By thefe,'' faid they, *'we acquired our lands, and 
^* with thefe we will defend them." ** By thefe we acquired 
^ our lands ;** fignifies the more remote means of acquiCtion by 
fivce and martial deeds $ and^ '^ with thefe we will defend 

" the»i'* 
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*' them ;" fignifies the immediate direft inftrumcnt, the fwDTd> 
which they would employ in their defence. 
( Thefe are inftances of words, in our Language, which, by 
carekfs writers, are aipt to be employed as perfe£Hy fynoni* 
mous, and yet are not fok Their fignifications approach^ biit 
arc not precifely the fanle. L The more the diftinftion in the 
meaning of fuch words is weighed, and attended to, the more 
clearly and forcibly fhalT we fpeak or write.*^ 

From all that has been iaid on this head, it will now appear^ 
that, in order to write or fpeak with Precifion, two things arc 
cfpecially requifite; oae, that an author's own ideas be clear 
and diftin£l ; and the other, chat we have an exacSi: and fuM 
comprehenfion of the force of thofe words which he employs. 
Natural genius is here required ; labour and attention ftiU 
more- Dean jSwift is one of the authors, in ^our Language^ 
moft diftinguilhed for Precifion of Style. In his writings, we 
Teldom or never find vague expreffions, and fynonimous words, 
carelefsly thrown together. His meaning is always dear, and 
ftrongly marked. 

I had occafion to obfenre before, d\at though all fubjefis of 
^Krritingor difcourfe demand Perfpicuity, yet all do not require 
the fame degree of that exaft Precifion, which I have endeav- 
oured to explain. It is, indeed, in every fort of writing, a 
great beauty to have, at leaft, fome meafure of Precifion, in 
diftinftion from that Joofe profufion of words which imprints 
no. clear idea on the reader's mind. But we muft, at the fame 
time, be on owr guard, left too great a ftudy of Precifion, efpec- 
lally in fubjefts where it is not ftriftly requifite, betray us into 
a dry and barren Style ; left, from the defire of pruning too 
clofely, we retreoch ail coploufnefs and ornament* Some de« 

' gree 

• In Fijencli, thei^ is a wry ulcful trcatifc on tKis fubjcA, the Abbe 

Girard's Synonymes J^ranqoi/esy in which he ha« made a large collection of fuch 

arent Synonymes in the Language, and diown, with much accuracy, the 

erence m their iignification. It were mucii to be wiflied, that fomt fuch 

k were tindertaken for our tongue, and executed with equal tafle and 

rmcnt. Nothing would. contribute more to precife and elegant writing. 

the mean time', this French Trcatifc may be perufed with confiderable 

fit. It w*iU accuftom perfons to weigh, with attention, the force of words ; 

ta «nU faggeft fevcral diftindiions betwixt fynonimous terms in our owa 

,nguage, analogoHis to thofe which he has pointed out in the French; and, 

cot dfngly, fevcral of the inftances above^iven were fiiggeftcd by the work 

^his author. 
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grec of this failing may, perhaps, be remarked in Dean Swift's 
ferioua ^orks. Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear and 
exa^i refting wholly on his fenfe and diftin£tnefs, he appears 
to rejed, difdainfully, all embellifhment, which, on fome occa- 
fions, may be thought to render his manner fome what hard and 
dry. To unite together Copioufnefs and Precifion, to be flow- 
ing and graceful, and, at the fame time, corre£t: and ^xa£t in the 
choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the higheft and moft 
difficult attainments in writing. Some kinds of compofition 
may require more of Copioufnefs and ornament 5 others, more 
of Precifion and Accuracy ; nay, in the fame compofition, the? 
different parts of it may demand a proper variation of manner. 
But we muft ftudy ntfver to facrifice, totally, any one of thefe 
qualities to the other ; and, by a proper management, both of 
them maybe made fully confiftent, if our own ideas be precife, 
arid our knowledge and ftock of words be^ at the fame.time, 
cxtcnfivc. 
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^ AVINQ begun tp tre^t pf Styl^, ia tht }aft Le^ute. 
4 ?oh{ideTe4 Us fundamcnf a} quality, Perfpicuity^ What I hav? 
r^id of this, relates chiegy to the choice oir\^otd$. Prom. 
Words I proceed to ^enten4:e^ \ zmji a^, in all writipg a|id dif- 
courf^, the proper comj^pfilioi^ ?>n4?truaute of Sentences is of 
the bigheft importance,^ I fhall tr^j^t of this fully. Though 
iPerfpicuity be the general head under which I, at prefent, con- 
fider Langi)tage,, I {hall not coa^ne myfelf to this quality alone, 
in ^Sentcnc^S| b\it fliall inquire alfo, what is rcquifite for their 
Grace and Beauty : that I may bring together, under one viewj^ 
all that feems neceflary to be attcjided to i^ the cpnftrudioa 
Juid arrangement of wprd^ in a Sentence. 

It is not fafy to give an exa£l;.deiinition of a Sentence, or 
Period, farther, than as it always implies fome one complete 
propofition or enunciation of thought, ^riftotle's definitipi} 
is, in the main, ^ good Q^^ • ** ^A^ ^X^^* 9^fX^' *^' 'nh£U7m KotH 
** m/rm, mt ^yejoc iv^ruttoTTTOY :" " A form of Speech which hath 
^* a beginning and an end within itfelf, apd is of fuch a length 
•* ^S to be eafily comprehended at once.'* Tbis, however, ad-» 
ipits of great latitude. For ^ Sentence, or Period, confifts al* 
W4ys* of component parts, which are called its meihbers \ ^nd 
as thde members may be either few or many, and may be con^ 
ne£ied in feveral different ways, the fame thought, or mental 
propofition, may often be either brought into one Sentence, or 
fplit into two or three, without the material breach of any rule. 
The firft variety that occurs in the confideration of Sen- 
tences, is, the diftinciion of long and ftiort ones. The precifc 
length of Sentences:, as to the number of words, or the number 
^f mcrnber^, which may enter into them, cannot b^ afcertained 
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by any definite meafure. Only, it is obvious, there may be air 
extreme on either fide. Sentences, immoderately long, and 
confiftingof too many members, always tranfgrefs fome one 
or other oF the rules which I ihall mention foon, as neceflary 
to be obferved in every good Sentence. » In difcoarfes that arc 
to be fpoken, regard mud be had to the eaiinefs of pronuncia* 
tion, which is not confident with too long periods. In com* 
pofitions where pronunciation has no place, dill, however, by 
ufing long periods too frequently, an author overloads the read- 
er's ear, and fatigues his attention. For long periods require^ 
evidently, more attention than ihort ones, in order to perceive 
clearly the connexion of the feveral parts, and to take in the 
whole at one view. At the fame time, there may be an excefs 
in too many fiiort Sentences alfo 5 by which the fenfe is fplit 
and broken, the connexion of thought weakened, and the mem-' 
cry burdened, by prefenting to it a long fuccei&on of minute 
objefts* 

With regard to the length and conftrmSion of Sentences^ 
tlie French critics make a very jud didindion of Style, into 
Sti/e Periodtque, and Sityh Coupe. The Style Piriodique is,* where 
die Sentences are compofed of feveral members linked together, 
and hanging upon one another j fo that the Tenfe of the whole 
Is not brought out till the clofe. This is the mod pompous, 
mufical, and oratorical manner of con^ipofing ; as in the follow- 
ing fentence of Sir William Temple : " If you look about you, 
** and confider the lives of others as well as your own ; if you 
^* think how few are h6tn with honour, and how many die 
*^ without name or children ; how little beauty we fee, and 
** liow few friends we heat of \ how many difeafes, and how 
*^ much poverty there k in the world ; you will fall down up- 
^* on your knees, and, indead of repining at one affliiaion, will 
J^ admire fo many bicffings which you have received from th^ 
** hand of God.*' (Letter to Lady Effex.) CSccro abounds 
with Sentences condrufted after this manner. 

The StiJe Coupe is, where the fenfe is formed into fliort in- 
dependent propofitions, each compliete witlun itfelf ; as in the 
following of Mr. Pope : " I confefs, it was want of confidera- 
♦' tion that made me an author. I writ, becaufe it amufed me* 
*j I corroded, becaufe it was as pleafant to me to correal as to 

^* write. 
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<* "write. I publiflicd, bccaufe, I was told, I might pleafc fttch 
^* as it was a credit to pleafe.'* (Preface to his works.) This 
16 very much the French method of. writing ; and always fuits 
gay and eafy fubje£t&. The Stite PeriaJique, gives an air of 
gravity and dignity to compofition. The Sfi/e Coupe ^ is more' 
lively and ftriking. According to the nature of the compofi- 
tion» therefore, and the general chatader it ought to bear, the 
one or other may be predominant. But, in almoft every kind 
of compofition, the great rule is to intermix them. For the ear 
tires of either of them when too long continued: whereas, by 
a proper mis^ture of long and fhort periods, the ear is gratified, 
and a certain fprightUnefs is joined with majefty in our ftyle« 
** Non fcmper," fays Cicero (deferibing very cxpreffively, thcfe 
two different kinds of Style, of whidh I have been fpeakiiig) 
^* xion fcmper utendum eft perpetuitate, & quafi converfione 
<>< verborum \ fed fo:pe carpenda membiis xninutioribus oratio 
^* eft."* * • • 

This variety & of fb great confeqttence^ that it muft be ftndi-^ 
ed, not only in the fucceffion of long and (hort Sentences, but 
in the Strufture of our Sentences alfo. A train of Sentences^ 
«onftru£led in the fame manner^ and with the fame number oi 
xnembecs,. whether lopg or fliort, ihould never be idlowed to 
ijucceed one another. However mufical each of them may be, 
it has a better effefl: to introduce even a difcord,. than to cloy 
the ear with the repetition of fimUaar founds : F<mp, nothing is fo 
tircfome as perpetual uniformity* In this article of the con- 
ftrudion and diilribution of his Sentences, Lord Shaftcfbury 
has fhown great art. In the bft Lecture, I ob£brved, that he 
is ofteA guilty of facrificing preciCon of ftyle to pomp, of expref-' 
fion ; and that there runs through hi& whole manner, a ftifihefs 
and afFedation, which render him very unfit to be confidered 
as a general model. But, as his ear was fine, and as he was 
extremely attentive to every thing that is elegant, he has ftudi- 
ed the proper intermixture of long and (hort Sentences, with 
variety and harmony in their ftrufture, more than any other 
Englifli author ; and for this part of compofition he deferves zU. 
tention. From^ 

♦ <* It is not proper always to employ a continued train, anda fort.o£r«g^ 
»hI#'' compafs of phrafes ; but ftylc ought to faie. often broken down into 
•^fmallctmcmbcw/* • 
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From thcfe general obfervations, let us now dcfcend to a. 
ftiore particular confidcration of the qualities that are re(|uireA 
to make a Scjitencc perfcd. (^ So much dependt upon the prop- 
er conftru£tion of Sentences, that, in every fort of compofitioH^ 
ivc cannot be too ftrifk in out attentions to it. For, be the f«b-t 
]€& what it will, if the Sentences be conftrufted in a clumfy, 
perplexed or feeble manner, it is impoffible that a work, com* 
^fed of ftich Sentences, can be read with pieaf are, or even with, 
profit. Whereas, by giving attention to the rules which relate 
to this part of ftyle, we acquire the habit of ejtpreffing ourfclvei 
with Perfpicuity and Elegance 5 and, if a difordcr chance ta 
arife in fome of our Sentences, we ieimcdbtely fee where it: 
Kes, and are able to rcftify it.* ^ 

C The properties moil eflential to a perfeft Sentence, fecm fq^ 
Ihe, tjie four following : 1. Clearnefsand Pirecifion. 2. Unity,, 
3. Strength. 4* Harmony.^ Each of thefe 1 fJiaU illuftrate 
feparately, and. at fome length. 

• The firft is, Ciearncfs and Prccifioq. The leaft failure' 
here, the leaft degree of ambiguity, which leaves th$ ^lind in 
any fort of fufpenfe as, to the meaning, ought to be avoidecl 
with the greateft care 5 • nor is it fo eafy a matter to keep aU 
ways clear of this, as one might, at firft, imagine- / Ambigui^ 
ty arifes from two caufes : either from a wrong choice of words,^ 
or a wrong collocation of them. Of the choice of words, aS; 
far as regards Perfpicuity, I treated fully in the laft Ledlure. 
Of the collocation of thein> 1 am now to treat. ^ The firft thing; 
to be ftudied her* is, to obfcrve exaftly the rules of grammar, 
as far as thefe can guide us- But as the grammar of our Lan- 
guage is not cxtcnfive, there may often be an ambiguous collo-- 
cation of words, where there is no ttanfgreflSpn of any grann- 
ihatical rule. The relations which the words, or members of 

a period, 

* On the $tru(5bjre of Sentences, th^ a^cicQts appear to have beftoVcd a 
^reat deal of attention and care. The 'iicatiic oi i^ciiietrius lr^ititltu^ a-t^i 
B^wfi«f, aho^ndt with obfervations upon the choice and collocation of word* 
carried to fuch a degree of nicety as would frequently fctm to us minute. 
Hie Trcatife of Dionyfius of Halicamafliit, ^t^i frvvSio-nuc ovo/uutravt is more iftaf- 
terly ; h^t is chiefly confined to the mufical ftrudture of periods ; a fubjciSk, f<ir 
•which the Greek Lanj;uage afforded much more afllftance to their writefi, 
than our Tongue adimts. On the arrangenieiit of words, in En'gliflt Scmeiicc*, 
ihe ivtiith chapter of Lord Kaim*$ Jplcraents of Criticilm ought to be confnll'- 
cd J and alfo, the ad Vglunic of Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of RhetoHc. 
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a period, bear to one another, cannot be pointed out in Efiglift, 
as in the Greek or Latin, by means of termitiatioil; it is afcef- 
tairied only by the pofition in which they ftand. (^Hence zCzp* 
ital rule in the arrangement of Sentences is, that the words 6t 
members moft nearly related, Ihould be placed in the Sentence, 
as near to each other as poflible ; fo as to rftakfe their mtitual 
lelation clearly appear. This is a rule n6t always obfervcd, evcA 
by good writers, as ftriftly as it ought to be. It Will be necef* 
fary to produce feme inftances, which will both (how the im*^ 
portance of this rule, and make the application of it to he lifli* 
derftood.3 

Firft, In the pofition of adverbs, which dre uftd tb qualify 
the fignification of fomcthing which either precedes Or fol- 
ioi?^s them, there k often a good deal of nicety. *' By greafc- 
♦* nefs, " (fays Mt. Addifon, in the Spe£tator, No. 41^.) *• I dd 
•^ not only mean the bulk of any fingle objed, but the largenef$ 
^ of a whole view." Here the place of the adverb on/yy renders 
Jt a limitation of the following word, mean. ** I do not only 
^ mean.'^ The queftion may then be put. What does he 
more than mean ? Had he phctd it ifter 3///I, ftill it would 
have been wrong. *' I do not mean the du/k only of any Cnglc 
♦* obje£l.^ For we might then afk, What does he meatt more 
than the bulk ? Is it the colour ? Or any other property ? Its 
proper place, undoubtedly, is, after the word dji^. t'^^f 
*' greatnefs, I do not mean the bulk of any fingle object oiily ;** 
for then, when we put the queftidn. What mor« does he mean 
than the bulk of a fingle obje£l: ? The ^nfwet comes out cx- 
zQiy as the author intends, and gives it ; " The hrgeriefs of a 
^ whole view.^* ^' Thcifm," fays Lord Shaftelbury, " can only 
•* be oppofed to polytheifm, or atheifm.** Does he mean that 
fheifm is capable of nothing elfe, except being oppofed to 
polytheifm or atheifm ? This is what his wofds literally im- 
port, through the wrong colloeation of on/y. He fhould have 
faid, " Theifm can be oppofed only to polytheifm Or atheifm.'O 
In like manner, Dean Swift, (Projeft for the :idvancement of 
Reli^on) " The Romans underflood liberty, at leaft, as well 
** as we." Thefe words are capable of two different fenfes, 
according as the emphafis, in reading them, is laid upon liberty^ 
or upon at httft. In the firft cafe, they will figrtify, that what^ 

^ ever 
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cvcT Other tMngs wc mzj luiderftand better than the Romans^ 
libcrty,t at Icaft, was one thing, which they miderftood as well 
as we. In the fecond cafe, they will import, that liberty was 
Y^uderftood, at hafi as well by theca as by us ;, ixieaniiikg that by 
iheoi it was better underftood. If this laA, as I make no doubt,. 
W9S Dean Swift's own meanipg, ^he ambiguity would have beei^ 
avoided* axwl the fcnfe rendered bdependent of the manner o£ 
proAOun^iug, by arranging the words |hus.: " The Romans un-. 
^ dcrftood liberty as welU at leaft, as we." (The fa€l: is, with, 
HefpeA to fuch adverbs, as, onfy^ %iholly^at'kaJyZQA the reft o€ 
that tribe, that in common difcourfe, the tone and emphafis we. 
l^fc in. prpnounci^jg tfeem, generally fcrves to (how their refer- 
ence, and to make the meaning clear ; and hence> M^e acquire* 
a habit of throwing them in loofely \Pk ^ courfc of a period. 
5ut, in w:riting, wherp a man fpe:dcs. to the eye, and not to the^ 
^ar„ he ought tq be more accuratie •, and fp to conneft thofe ad-, 
ircrbs with the words which they qualify, a%tp ji^tW^ ipcan-fr 
T^g out pf doubt uppn tjie firft infpeQion. '^ 

Secondly^ When a circumftancc is interpofed iix the middlo^ 
of a Sentence, it fometimes requires attention how to place \t^ 
fo as to dive.ft it; of 4j ambiguity,i for inftance : " Arc thefe 
^efigns," (fays I^ond Bolingbrpk^, DiflTer. on Parties, Dedicat.)ii 
** Are thefe defigns, which any man, \rho is born a Briton, in. 
^ s^ny circiwnftances, iri. aijy i^tuation, ought to, be afbamed or 
*•* afraid to avow ?" IJere we are left at a lofs, whether thefe 
^ords, " inan^circumjlancesy inanyjituaiion^* areconneftedwith,^ 
•* a map bom in Britain, in any cireujnftances, or fituation,** or 
^ith tJi^. maia's " avowing his defigns, in any circumftances, 
^ or fituatioo^ipto which he may be brought i" If the latter, as- 
fcems moft jTpbable, was inten4ed to be the meaning, the ar-. 
rangement ought tQ,havebeen.condu£ied thus :" Are thefe de-» 
•'figns, which any man who i^ h^fti a, Briton, ought to be, 
** afliamed or afraid, in any circumftances, ip, ai;y fituatipnj tfi^ 
avowP'NBut, 

Thirdly, Still more attention is required to the propcar difpo*. 
Ction of the relative pronouns, 'whoy ivhiciy ivhat^ nvhofey and of 
all thofc particles which exprefs the connexion of the parts of 
Speech with one another. As all reafoning depends upon this 
con;iexion, we cannot be too accurate and precife here. A 

fmad 
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fmall error may overcloud the meaning bf the whole Sentence 5 
and even, where the meaning is intelligible, yet, where thefe 
relative particles are out of their proper place, we always fincj 
ibmcthing awkward and disjointed in the Strufture of the Sen- 
tence. \ Thus, in the Spe£lator, (No. 54.) " This kind of wit/* 
Cays Kir. Addifon, ** was very much in vogue among our coun- 
•• trymen, about an age or two ago, who did not praCtife it for 
** any ojjlique rcafon, but purely for the fake of being witty." 
We arc at no lofs about the meaning here ; but the conftrufilion 
^virould evidently be mended by difpofing of the circumftance, 
•* aboufct an age or two ago," in fuch a manner z^ not to fepa- 
rate the relative who, from its antecedent oar countrymen ,- iti 
this way : ** About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was 
** very much in vogue among our countrymen, who did not 
•* praftife it for any oblique reafon, but purely for the fake of 
•• being witty." Speftator, No. 412. ** We no where meet 
** with a more glorious and pleafing fliow in nature, than what 
•* appears in the heavens at the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
** wbicli is wholly made up of thofe different ftains of light, 
**that fliow themfelves in clouds of a different fituation.*' 
Which is here defigned to conneft with the word Jhow, as its 
antecedent ; but it ftands fo vidde from it, that without a care- 
ful attention to the fenfe, we would be naturally led, by the 
rules of fyntax, to refer it to the rifing and fetting of the fun, or 
to theftin itfeif J and, hence, an indiftin£lncfsis thrown over the 
vrhole Sentence. ( The following paffage in Bishop Sherlock's 
Sermons (Vol. H. Serm. 15.) is ftiU more ecnfurable; "It is 
** folly to pretend to armourfelves againft the accidents of life, 
•** by heaping \\p treafures, which nothing can proteft us againft^ 
** but the good providence of our heavenly Father." TVhkhj 
always refers grammatically to the immediately preceding iv^ 
ftantivc, which here is, " treafures ;" and this woujd make non- 
fenfe^of tlic whole period. Every one feels this impropriety. 
'The Sentence ought to have ftood thus : " It is folly to pretend, 
** by heaping up treafures, to arm ourfelves againft the accidents 
^ of Iife> which nothing can proteft us againft but the good 
*' providence of our heavenly Father.^' ^ 

Of the like nature is the following inaccuracy of Dean Swift's. 
He is recommcndin|; to joung clergyman, to write their fermoits 
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full jr and dJftiafWy. ** Many," fays lie, '^ atji fo dir^clly contrary 
•* to this method* that^ from a habit of faving time and paper^^ 
" which they acquired at the univerfity, they write in fo dimiri-r 
•^ utive a manner, that they can hardly read what they hav^ 
^ written." He cextainly does riot mean, that they had acquir?- 
ed time ^Ud paper at the Imiverfity, but they had acquired 
this habit there; and therefore his words ought to have run thus t 
** Frowahabit, which they have acquired at theuniverfity, of fav- 
" ing time and p^per, they write in fp diminutive anianrier." la 
another paiTage, the fame author ha$ left his meaning altogfther 
tuicertairi, by mifplacing a relative. It is in the conclujdon of 
XXs letter to a member of parlianicnt| concerning tile facrameitt- 
^ teft : ** Thus I hav^ fairly given you, Sir, my own opinion^ as 
•* well as that pf a great majority of both hoiffes here, relating 
** tp this weighty aiFait \ Upon which I am confident you may 
" fecurely tegkon.'* "Now- 1 aft, What it is he would have hi» 
tortefpondent to reckon upon, fequrely ? The natural conftruc** 
tion leads to thefe word?, ** this weighty affair." But, as it 
would be difficult to make any fenfe of this, it is mpre proba*^ 
ble he meant that the majority of both houfes might be fecurely 
jeekoned upon ; though certainly this meaning, as the words 
are arranged^ is obfcurely expreifed. The fentence would be 
amended by arranging it thus : "Thus, Sir, I have given you my ^ 
*^ own opinion, relating to this weighty affair, as well a,s that 
** of a great fnajority of both houfes here \ upon which I aaa 
** confident you may fecyrdy reckon." 

Several other inftances might be given ; but I reckon thofe 
which I have produced fufficient to inake the rule underftood ; 
that, in the conftruSion of Sentences, one of the firft things to 
be attended to, is the marfhalling of the wprds in fuch cwrder 
^s fliall moft dearly mark the relation of the feveral parts of the 
fentence to one another ; particularly, that adverbs fhall always 
be made to adhere clofely to the words which they are intended 
to qualify J that, where a circumftance is thrown in, it (hall 
never hang loofe in the midfl of a period, but be determii^ed 
by its place to one or o^her member of }t ; and that every rot- 
ative word which is ufed, {hall inftaqtly prefent its antecedent 
to the mind of the reader, without the leaft obfcurity. I have 
mentioned thefe three cafes, becaufe I think they are the moft 
freq:uent occafions of arybiguity (creeping into Sentences. 

With 
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'' With regard to relatives, I mull fafthcr obferve, that ob- 
scurity, often arifes from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns ivho^ and they^ and //:vw, and theirs^ 
•when we have occasion to refer to different perfons ; as, in the 
following iSentence of AfchbifliopTillotfpn : (vol. I. fernru 42.) 
•*• Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others; 
^ and think that their reputation ohfcures them, and their 
•* commendable qualities ftand in their light ; and therefore 
** they do what they can to caft a cloud over them, that the 
.** bright (hining of their virtues may not obfcure thcm.^ This 
is altogether carel^fs writing. It renders ftyle often obfcure', 
always embarraffcd and inelegant. When we find thefe per- 
foxial proiiouns cro>yding too faft upon us, we have often no 
method left, but to throw the whole fentencc into fomc other 
form, which may avoid thofe frequent references to perfons 
who have before been mentioned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quintilian gives 
lis fome inftances in the Latin, arifing from faulty arrange- 
ment A man, he tells us, ordered, by his will, to have erect- 
ed for him, after his death, '^Statuam auream haftam tenentem ; ' 
upon which arofe a difpute at law, whether the whole (tatue, 
or the fpcar only, was to be of gold ? The fame author ob- 
ferves, very properly, that a fentence is always faulty, when 
the collocation of the words is ambiguous, though the fenfe 
can be gathered. If any one fhould fay, " Chremetcm audivi 
•* percuffiffe Demeam," this is ambiguous both in fenfe and, 
ftrufture, whether Chremes or Demea gave the blow. But if 
this expreffion were ufed, •* Se vidiffe hoinihem librum fcriben- 
•* teva" although the meaning be clear, yet Quintilian in- 
iifts that the arrangement is wrong. ** Nam,'* fays he, "^ti- 
** amfi librum ab homine fcribi pateat, non certf hominem a 
** libro, male tamen compofuerat, feceratque ambiguum quan- 
** turn in ipfo fuit/' Indeed, to have the relation of every word 
aad'member of a Sentence marked in the moft proper and diCi 
tinSt manner, gives not clcamefs only, but grace and beauty to 
a Sentence, making the mind pafs fmoothly and agreeably 
^ong all the parts of it. 

C I proceed now to the fecond quality of a well-arranged fen- 
tence, which I termed Us Unity, This is a capital property, 
W la 
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. ^xs>:.aa, oc whatever kiad, Come degree of Unity 
^i o^cr to renUer it beautiful. TJiere mufl \ifi ai« 
^ , /.c cotimccHng principle between the paxt;s. Some on^ 
N. ^; :uutl reign an4 be predoipiiiant. This, as I (hsiM here- 

.».vr ilicw, holds in biftory, in epic awjd dramatic poetry, ani 
ii\ xJ oration^* ]^ut.moft of all^ in a ^ogleSentence, i^ xequir- 
<d t^e ftpdeft uniiy. For the very nati^r^e of 9 Sentence im- 
plies one pf opoGtion to be e^prefled. It may confift of parts^ 
u^eed : but tl^:^ pant$ j^utt }>e £9 ^lofely bctupd together, as 
to ipake the imprejQlpn \ipon the jpaiod^ of one objeifi, not of 
P^y* A ^'^^f ¥? or(kf t6 pf efcrve thii Unity of ^ Sientpnce, the 
following xule^ myft be gbfervcd : 

^ In tl>e ^rA plj^e^ ^i^g the cQurfe oJF the SexiJtexuttf the 
fcene flioirid becb^^ng^d as littl^ as pofliV^e. We (})oul(i not he 
^rried l^y Cii^^en traniitions ^pm perfon t;o perfw* iM)r from 
fubje£): to fubje£k. There is cojnniQnJy, 19 every Sjeotence> 
jijme. perfpn py. thing, which is the governing word. This 
iboulcibe continued fo, if ppfijble, frp^ the beginning to the 
end of it. §}io^d I exprefs myfelf . t^ws ; " After wc came to 
?*4ij?chpF, tl^y put 'me on flipxe, ^here I wa3 wekp;^ed by all 
^ my friend?, v(h/o received |ne with the greaiteft kindnefs-** 
In ,thif Sentence, though the obj^eft? cpnt^hie^ in it have a fuf- 
^cici^t connocijcm.witljea£h pther,^yet, by this manner of repr 
refcntijig tSem, by flufting fo often both the place and the per-f 
fony Wf and tksjf and /, and w/&% th^y appear in fuch a difjuir- 
nited vie^, ^Ijiat the fenfe of conn^exipn is almoft loii. The 
Sentence i^ ri^flpred to its proper Unity, by tjiming it after the 
followi^ig manner : " Ifaving came to an anchor, I was put oa 
" (hore, where I was welcop<ed by all my frien4s, and received 
with tbi^greateft kindnefs."^ Writers wljo tr^nfgrefe this rulc^ 
|"or the moft part tfanfgrefs, at tlj^ fam^ time, . 

^A fecpnd rule ; never tp crowd into one Sentence^ things 
jeiich have fo Jittle connexipn, that they could bear to be divid- 
f d into t^o pjp thre^ Sentences. Th^ viplation of this fule ncvr 
px fails to hurt and difple^e ^ reader. It$ e^e£b, indeed> is. fo 
bad^ that, of th^ two, it is the fafer extreme, to. err rather by 
too many fliort Sentences, than by onp that i^ pverJpaded and 
^mbarrajied.^ £xs^mpies al^ound in authors.. I ihail produce 
iom^^ to juftify wb^t I no^ fay. " ArpbhiQipp Tillatfon/' fayi 

an 



ati authc^ of ffe^ hfftorf oif Iftglattd, " dJe* in this year. K« 

** was exceedJfigl]^ bcidv^^atbth by Krig Wiffiam and qucfen 

** Maryv'^hd' nominated Dr. Tcntiifon,- feifliop of Littfcdifij to 

^ fucoeed hiiinf.'* Who would &tpe& Ae' Ittter part o/ thii 

feritenee to folloni^, tii donfeqtfence of the loritiei' i "He was 

•* cxctffedirfglybelfrvedByb&libiftgand t^vtetw,'* 19 t^ife'p^po6* 

tion of the fthtenoe : wa kjok for foihe ^robf of this> <H? a't 

leaft fonaaSiing relaifed to ity td foBbW j 'W^heA we^ard eWa-ftid- 

dcn cairied off to a ri^ projkjfltioiiy *^ \«^lii5> rtonfilnra^WDr. 

*« Tennifon, to fucceed him.** The foUowittg^is from Jfeddle- 

tbm's LMt t'{ Cieero : " In thfe txtiferfy ftalfe, bbt'h of hfe public 

*' and pri^atte life, Gicfiro vP-afe opprdfl^ by a- He^ and- ctiiel 

•* affliftiori, tjie deatk of hid befcVed daiJtghter TuHia 5 wh4c6 

** happened fooii after her divorce' 4r6in t)6tzb^]\ki ^hfefc 

*• manner*' and huiftoAi^ ^erc entii^Iy Mip^lM^ t^ hir^ 

The prhficfpal' bbjea? in thi^'Selhtei^ee 13, th^ d6a<h ofTttlNA, 

which wa^ the canfe of hef f^hef^s affliffibti ; tSkd^dafe^ of iN^, 

as happening foon after h^¥ divorce frdiri 6oltob^h> nfe^ entc^ 

into thie S^ntehc6 #ith pro^i^ty •/ tM thfe fiftj^natoa'cff Bbla- 

bella's ciiarafter is foreign to the iftafh dbje^Sl r ari* brdife fh^ 

unity and' cbmpafftiScffs of- thef Sentence iek^^f^if ft tfiAg^ a rib^ 

Ipraure before the reader. {^The followitig S*»hft5ftt^; «frbm k 

ttanflatioh of Plutatch) is ftill woffe : (^l^KdpWfert«i,-ffc'yj$ tfie 

Author,' fpeaking of the Greeks lihder Ateifefjdir, *< thai? nikich 

** wa^ thrbttgfe an unculfivafcd c4S)iirftry, wrfofitf favag^ nBifibilu 

** ants fared hafrdly, having no other richfes'than^a'bf edd^bf /^a&' 

*• ft^fep, whbfe fTdfli wayyahfk and iinfaivout^/byr^fe^of tfhetr 

•* continual feeding upon fda^fifhl'* fterfe tlie^fic^^ii is^eh^iigecl 

«pbh us again and dgafn. Tiit niarch^ Af tfie Gr^efe, the 

defcriptiifin of tlife inhabltantls through whofe c^frtrjihiffrtLY' 

elled, the 'account of their Qiee^/smd the ciufe of tSheit (heep 

being rll-tafted fb6d^ foriii a j«rAble-of ofej^s^i %hflyT^led 

to eath other, i^hith the i^der dahnqt, Wit§\6i*t much difficUkyi 

oomp^hend undeif bne view. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Theftfe cxattijles have bceil takc'n from Sferit^c^ of n^ j^eat 
teigtfh,' yet over-crowied. A^Miors who dezim Io*g Se^fcneesi 
arfe very apt to be faulty in this article, (bhe ht^d only opeh 
tord Clarehdbri's Hiftbi*y, to find- examples eviry wh'eriJ. ' ThiS 
long, invdlvied, and iritricate Sentences of that AutKbry are 
the: grcateft bleraifli of his- compofition ; though, in other 

rcfped's^ 
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refpeddi as a hiftotiany he has confiderable merit. In later, 
aind more correal writers than Lord Clarendoti» we find a 
period fometimes running out fo. far, and cooipreh^nding fe 
many particulars, as to be morie properly a difcourfe than a 
Sentence^ Take) for a|i inftanca, the foUo\{ring from Sir Wii« 
liam Temple, in his Efiay upon Poetry : *' The ufjual acceptation 
*^ takes profit and pleafure .for two diiFerent things; and not 
•* pnly calls the followers or votaries of them by thc.fcveral 
*^ names of bufy and idle men ; but diftinguiflies the; faculties 
*^ of. the mind, that are contcrfant about them, calling the op- 
*' ^rations of the firft, wifdom i and of the other, wit^. which 
** i^ a Saxon word^ ufed to exprefs what the Spamards apd 
'Mtabans call Ingenk^ and the French, Efprk^ ^th from the 
*^ LaUn| though! think wit more particularly iignifies that of 
•* pcietry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic Language.** 
When one arriyes at the end of foch a puzzled fentencCf he is 
furprifed to find himfelf got to f^ gre^t a diftance from the 
obje£l with which he at firil fet out. 

Lord Shafte&uTyj pften betrayed into«fauIts by. his lore of 
magnificence, (hall afibrd us the next example. It i$ in his 
Jlh^ibdyi where he is defcribing the cold regions : *^At len{^,'' 
fays he, ** the fun approaching, m^lts the fnow, fets longing 
<< men at liberty,, and affords them means and time to make pro- 
^ vifion againfl: the next return of cold." This firft Sentence is 
corre£^ enough \ \\a be goes on ; "It breaks the icy fetters of 
,*< the main, where yafl: fea-mpnfters piercjc through floating ifl^ 
" ands, with arms which can withftand the cryftal rock,; whjlft 
** others, who of themfelves feem great as iflandsi are by their 
<< bulk alone armed againft all b^it nun, wbofe fnper^ori^y over 
<^ creatures of fu$:h ftupendous fize and force, (hould make him 
^^ mindful of hjs, privilege of reafon, and force him huiipbly to 
f ^ adore the great Compofer of thefe wondrous frames, and the 
** Author of hie own fuperior wifdom." Nothing cai^ b^ more 
unhappy or cmbarrafled than this 3cxMtence ; the worfe too, as it 
4si&teaded to be cjefcrip tiv^, where every thing fl}ould be clear* 
It. forms no diftin£l image whatever. T^.J/, at the beginning, 
is ambiguous, whether it mean the fun or the cold* The ob-. 
jeft is changed three, tinacs in theSentence ; beginning with 
the fun> which breaks the icy fetters of the main \ then the fca^ 

pionftets 
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monfters become the principal pcrfonages v and laftiyi by a ▼wj 

<unexpc Aed iranfition; man is brought into vicwi and Teceivek 

a long and ferious admonition before the Sentence clofes. * I do 

itot at prefent infift on the impropriety of fuch cKprefitons fiis» 

G(9d^j bemg the Compofer .of frames ; and the .fea^mdnftera hav* 

ing arms that notthfiand neks* Shaftesbury's ftreligth lay in rsa^ 

foning 9fid fentiment, more than mdefcriptietn |. hoi^^ver mitcl| 

his deibriptions have been fqmietiiiies admired!. ; ; ' .> 

I ihall only give one inftascr .more on tfair head^'f^0m%l>taa 

Swift ^' in his propo&l, too^ for c6rre£ling ith^ ^^gliili Lsm« 

^uage :• where, in pla^e of a Sentence, be has given: X lode 

diflcrtation upon ieveral fubje£):s. Speaking of the prcfrefs td 

our Langunfc^ after the time of Cromwell : " Ta'thiafuccced- 

** ed/' foyfe he, ." that licyttioufticfe, which entered with the 

V reftorati<>n, and, from infe£Ht^ our religion and moral^ 

••* fell to corrupt our .Language \ which. laft?waa' not lilic 

" to be tnuch improved by thofe, who.at.that time m^demp^die 

" court !of; king Charles the fecond ;.. cither :fuch as had fd- 

** lowed him in his.bamfliment, or wbo-hadbcen altdgetheJr 

** cmiverfant in the dialefl of thefe fanatic timee;; or yourfg 

**nfien,.M^Q had been educated Ja the f»m9.coiU3tBB^: 'fa'th^l 

.** the court, which ufed to be thd fttndatd.of ' corredhdfs and 

'" propriety of fpcech, Was then, and.l jkhink hasf cvei:. .fihdfe 

.*• continued, the worft fchqoHn England iiw^ thM$aocompDft#- 

** ment ; and fo will remain, till better! cafc (be taken- inithe 

*• education of our nobility, that they may fet'outl.inlo. the 

^* world with fome fQundatjon of literature,- i;^ oiijei^ to qpalify 

** t^m for piHterns of politenefs." . How many different faSsJ 

reafonings, and obfervations, ar*e here prcfentcdto.tfee'mind at 

oxice ! and yet i<> linked :together by the Author; <tkat thdy all 

make parts of .a Sentence, which>dmit« of ilo greater rdiirifKai 

in pointing, than a femicpl^^n between » any;of its>neipbfjrl ? 

Having mentioned pointingi'J.fliall here take ao|}ioc,:fhatil:.ii 

in vain to prppoft, by. arbitrary punftu^tiow^.tp amend the de^ 

feAs of a Sentence, to correft its ambiguity^, «r to prevent its 

^onfufioii^ .Forcdm^iSz^s^ €okmj9> aiidpoiftt^^do mot mafeelthe 

proper divifions :pf thovghf ; but only ferveitd mark, thofe 

which arifc.frptB th^ tehpr of the Author's exprcffion : and^ 

therefore, tUey ?ire prpp?r or not, juft accpidi»g-«i^ tiiey correfc 

pond 
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pond to the liatilHraS dnrifions xff the fenfe* When tHey are iii^ 
lerted in wiopf frlanTesi, they dbfirnre^ and vtrM nfebt vtitb, nc^ . 
xtffgird.. 

f i proceed to i tWrdndc, for picfcrting iht Vnitj of ^rv- 
temlcr:;? whioli t^ to keep clear of ail parerf^tfe^ in the mid^ 
ftteof th^riH . Ori ^ome dcc^fi^^ds, tliefe nvayhave a fyirieed api- 
jteanuce; MpnovxifnedBy roen»iii Thratity of thoughty whieK 
can glance happify afidef nr it is gbing along. Bttt^ foi^ tht 
moft'psrty their cib£k> 19 extremely bad ; beirrg a fort of wheels. 
within^Vheels V Sentences in th^ midftof Senteifeefs ^ the per* 
^xed methQd of diTpolmg of fonDe tbotrghf^ which a writer 
WittSTfrt ;to fait^odwc^ in its proper phce. It weve ncedltk to 
jjite miinj iwftaAtesi a» they occnr fo often amtjwg- ineo^rea 
«l*ie^rs.^l fllal^ pi-odtrcc dnc frotn Lord Boflngbrokej thfe r^ 
plditfTof whofe g^niu'sv a^d Aitmner of writings Iwetrays hiifi 
lib^usntlyiiico inbodnrJteies of this foA. It is in the IntrodW^ 
tifan to his Idea of 3 Patriot King, lu^hcre he writes thwi 5 •• It 
^ fce«i to xhCj that, in order to ntaintain the f;^ftenl of thfe 
^ irorMy at a ctodin psinti fat bclcrr that df idctfI^ri5oftiiotf> 
f* (for we are made capibid of c<o«icciiirig whan vfe at^ incapa^ 
** Weof at«5M»ing) btt; bowevery fufficientj upon cikrwbcde, th 
** coiifkitutc a ftttcleafy and happJy, or ad the wi^rfty tolerable ; 
^*.ltfay,i»fecfai«; tome, that the Anth<)r 6f Kdtufre had thotiglit 
•^ifit to misigli^^ firctat time to tmi©,ainion*g the feti^tieB of tt>etiV 
^•"ajfew, aiid ttit »few, of thofe on whom He &b gi^cionfly 
♦*'pteaA!d*to>beftowa larger portion of the Ethei^al Spint> thah 
^ is given^ hi thie ordinary totnrfe' 6t his gevcirrimenf^: to tRfc 
f * forts' of meh.** A terf bad Stnt^t^i thfe ; inro' ttWchj hf 
the help oP a Parenthefis, awd ^rhef iriterjeSledf €ircnniftanees> 
Kis Ldrdfiiip hsccf contrived to t&ru(t fo n\any things. ih^ he is. 
ibrtcd to begin *e cottftrufl:ibft again in/Hb. the jiimftf I/fy ^ 
which, wheiieter it occurs, Aiay be always* «flfiim0* as a furc 
mtxk^ot a clttiwfy JlUc^nflruft^d- Senten^ce ; ^jfcufabte in IjHeak-. 
ing, whtene the greateft afccltracy U not expeifteij, but Jtf j^iib^ 
di writing, impardonable. 

(^ I fiiali *dd only 'o*ie rule m<»e for ilie ITilify of a Sfentcittfe^ 
#hkhis, to bi?irtgit always t^ a full and pfetfea clo'ftf. Every 
tiling that is one^: fhouM have a beginhi*jg, a iniddle, aVrd afi, 
dnd. I need iij>t tato notice^ tfiat m: taffiJilft^d Sentence fe 

na 
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no Sentence at all, according to any grammatical rule. But 
very often we meet with Sentences that are, fo to fpeak, more 
than Sniihcd.' Wheii we have ,arrivpd at jwhat^we pxpecled 
was to be the conclufion, when we have come to the word oti 
which, the mind is naturally led, by what went before, to reft $ 
HTiexpeftedly, fome circunrftaiil^ pops out, which ought to have 
been omitted, or to have been difpofed of elfcwhere^ but which 
IS left lagging ^hiivd, like a \sli\ ^dJQ<£]tQd I9 (l^e Sentence ; 
fomewhat that, as ^Jr. Pope defcribes the Alexandrine line, 
" Like a wounded faake, ^r^gs.k flo\^ l^^gth ^Iphg.** 
All thefe adjeflions to the proper clofe, disfigure a Sei}tencf 
extremely. They give it a lamcj ungraceful air^^ and, in pfirtic- 
ular, they break its Unity. Dean Swift, fpr inftancei u> hif 
I^etter to a young Clergymiin, fpe^aking of Cicero's writings, ex- 
press himfelf thus : " With thefe writings, young divine^ 
■** are more convcrfant, thaq with thofe of Pempfthenes, who^ 
•* by many degrees, excelled the other; at leaft, as an orator.'* 
Here the natural clofc of the Sentence is ^t^hejfe wordsji *^^'- 
** celled the other.'* Thefe wordf concli;d« the prppofition j 
yrc look for no more ; and the circunift^nce a4ded, *^at leaftj 
as an orator," conies in with a very halting pape, How much 
more comp^£l would the Sentence have beepj* if turned tl|us,; 
^ With thefe writings, young divine? are. mpife. C9nverf^^it^ 
•' than with thofe of Deraoftlienes, who, by many degrees, a^ 
** an orator at leaft, excelled the other."(^ In the following 
Sentence, from Sir William Temple, the ^4ic£l'io^ ^ ^? 
Sentence is altogether foreign to it. Speaking of Burnet's 
Thepry of the Earth, and Fpntenelle'^ Plurality of Worlds^ 
" The firft/' fays h^, " could not end his learned treatife, 
*' without a panegyric of modern learning, in comparifpn of the 
" ancient ; and the other, falls £b grofsly into the ccnfure of 
** the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I ^0^1,4 not 
** read either of thef<? ftjains without fome indignation; which 
" no quality ^mong mfn is fp apt to vaife \n me ^s Cplf-fi|flir 
" ciency." The wpf^ " indignation," cQncliide4, the Senteng?^ 
the 1;^ member, "which no quality ^mong men i$ fp apt t^ 
*^ raife in me as fplf- fufficiency," Js a propofitioi^ altogct^mp 
newj, added after the proper clofe, \ 

LECTURE 
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xl .WtNG treated of Perfplcuity and Unity, as necef- 
fary to be ftudied in the Strufture of SentencesQl proceed to 
the third quality of a correftSetitence, which I termed Strength. 
By lhi§, I mean, fuch a difpoGtion of the feveral words and 
merhbers, as Ihall bring out the fenfe to the beft advantage j is 
Ihall render the impreffion, which the period is defigned to 
piake, moft full and complete ; and give every word, and every 
member, its due weight and force. A The two former qualities 
o^erfpicuity aiid Unity, are, no doubt, abfolutely neceffary to 
tlie produ£tion of this effeft j but more is ftill requiCte. For 
h Sentence may be clear enough ; it may alfo be compaft 
triough, in all its parts, or have the requifite unity, and yet, 
by fome unfavourable* circumftance in the Strufture, it msiy- 
fait in that ftrength or Hvelinefs of imprefTion, which' a more ' 
happy arrangement would have produced.^ 
("The firft rule which I fhall give, for promoting the Strength 
of a Sentence is, to prune it ot all redundant words.^Thefe 
may, fometimes, be conGftent with a conGderable degree both 
of Clearness and Unity 5 but they are always enfeebling. They 
make the Sentence move along tardy and encumbered j 

Eft brevitate opus, ut curratfcntentia, neu fe 
* Inipediat verbis, laflas oneratrabus aures.* 

It IS a general maxim, tliat any words, which do not add fome 
importance to the meaning of a fentence, always fpoil it. They 
cannot te Superfluous, without being hurtful. " Obftat," fays 
Quintilian, "quicquid non'adjuvat/'.i All that ;:an be eafily 
f applied in^he mind, is better left out in the expreflion. Thus : 
'* Content with deferving a triumph, he refufed the honour of 

_ ... * " Cooc'rre your di<5Vion, let your fcnfc be clear, 

•* Nor, with a weight of words, fatigue the ear." FaANCis. 
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it,** is better Language than to fay, ** Being content with de- 
*• ferving a triumph, he refufed the honour of it." I confider 
it, therefore, as one of the moil ufeful exercifeS of correftion, 
VLj(on reviewing what we have written or compofed, to contra^ 
that round-about method of expreffion, and to lop off thofe ufe- 
lefs cxcrefcences which are commonly found in a firft draught^ 
Here a fevere eye ihould be employed j and we fliall always 
-find our Sentences acquire more vigour and energy when thus 
retrenched /^provided always,(that we run not into the extreme 
of pruning lo very clofe, as to give a hardnefs and drynefs tX> 
ftyle. \ For here, as in all other things, there is a due medium. 
SomiHregard, though not the principal, muft be had to fulnefs 
and fwelling of found. (^Sorae leaves muft be left to furround 
^d ftielter the fruitA ^ 

As Sentences (hould be cleared of redundant words, fo alfo 
of redundant members^ As every word ought to prcfent a 
new idea, fo every member ought to contain a new thought. 
COppofed to this, ftands the fault we fometimes meet with, of 
the laft member of a period, being no other than the echo of 
the former, or the repetition of it in fomewhat a different form. 
For example •, fpeaking of Beauty, ** The very firft difcovery 
" of it," fays Mr. Addifon, " ftrikes the mind with inward joy, 
•*and fpreads delight through all its faculties.'^ (No. 412.) 
And elfewhere, ** It is impoffible for us to behold the divine 
•* works with coldnefs or indifference, or to furvey fo many 
'* beauties, without a fecret "fatisfadion and complacency." 
(No. 4i3.)(tn both thcfc inftances^little or nothing is added 
by the fecond member of the Sentence to what was already 
cxprefied in tl^e firft : andTthough the free and flowing man- 
ner of fuch an author as Mr. Addifoni and the graceful har- 
mony of his periods, may palliate filch negligences ; yet, in 
feneral, it holds, that ftyle, freed from this prolixity^ appears 
oth more ftrong, and more beautiful. \ The attention becomes 
remifs, the miifd fails into inaftion, when words are multi- 
plied without a correfponding multiplication of ideas. 

After removing fuperfluities, theVfecond direflioAl givc,\for 
promoting the Strength of a Sentence, is, to attend particular- 
ly to the ufe of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles em- 
ployed for tranfition and connexion. "\Thefe little words, ^utp 
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andi whlchy whofcy where^ <&c. arc frequently the moft import- 
ant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upop which 
Jill Sentences turn, and of courfe, much, both of their gracsp- 
fulnefs and Strength, muft depend upon fuch particles^ The 
varieties in ufing them are, indeed, ib infinite, that no particcL- 
lar fyftem of rules, refpe£ling them, can be given. Attention to 
ithe praftice of the moft accurate writers, joined with frequent 
.trials of the different efie£ls, produced by a different ufage of 
thofe particles, muft here direft us.* v Some obfcrvations, I 
ihall mention, which have occurred to. me as ufeful, without 
pretending to cxhauft the fubjeft. \ 

What is called fplitting of particles, or feparating a prepofi- 
tion from the noun which it governs, is always to be avoided. 
As if I {hould fay, " Though virtue borrows no afliftance 
•* from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages 
**of fortune.'* In fuch inftances, we feel a fort of paip, from 
the revul&on, or violent feparation of two things, which, by 
their nature, {hould be clofely united.^ We are put to a ftand 
in thought ; teing obliged to reft for a little on the prepofition 
by itfelf, which, at the fame time, carries no figni$cancy, till 
it is joined to its proper fubftantive noun. 
C Some writers needlefsly multiply demonftrative and relative 
particles, by the frequent ufe of fuch phrafeology as this : 
" There is nothing which difgufts us fooner than the empty 
** pomp of Lariguage."^V|n introducing a fubjeft, or laying, 
^own a propofitioa, to which we demand particular attention, 
this fort of ftyle is. very proper j but, in the ordinary current of 
difcourfe, it is better to exprefs ourfelves more fimply and 
(hortly: "Nothing di^ufts us fooner than the empty pomp 
** of Language*" "^ ^ ♦ 

Other writers make a pra£tice of omitting the relative, in 
a phraiCb of a different kind from the former, where they think 
thcmeaning oan be underftood without it. As, " The man I 
^* love." " The donuniohs we poffeffed, and the conquefts w^ 
" made." [But though this elliptical ftyle be intelligible, and isaU 
Jowable in converfation and epiftolary writing, yet, in all writ- 
ings of a ferious or dignified kind, it is ungraceful. \There,4he 

^ relative 

* On this head, Dr. Lowth*8 Short Introdudikion to Englifli Grammar d&- 
Tcrvcs to be •onfultcd; where feveral niceties of the Language are well point- 
cd«ui» 



/ 
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Tclatire fhould always be infcrted in its proper place, and the 
conftruflion filled up : ** The man \^hom I love/' " The do- 
** minions which we poflefied, and the coifquefts which wfe 
** made.** 

(with regard to the copulative particle, andj which occurs 
fo frequently in all kinds of cpmpofition, feveral obfervations 
are to be madeA Firft, It is evident, that the unneccflary rep- 
etition of it enfeebles ftyle. \ It has the fame fort of efFe£^, 
as the frequent ufe of the trilgar phrafe, and fo^ when one is 
telling a ftory in common converfation. We fliall take a Sen- 
tence from Sir William Temple, for an inftance. He is fpeak-. 
ing of the refinement of the French Language : " The acadc- 
** my fet up by Cardinal Richlieu, to amufe the wits of that 
•• age and counti^jS'^IWd divert them from raking into his politics 
** and miniftry, brought this into vogue ; and the French wits 
** fiave, for this laft age, been wholly turned to the refinement 
" of their Style and Language j and indeed, with fuch fuccefs, 
•* that it can hardly be equalled, and runs equally through their 
** vcrfc and their profe/' Here are no fewer than eight ands 
in one fentence. This agreeable writer too often makes his 
fentAces drag in this manner, by a carelefs multiplication of 
copulatives. It is ftrange how a writer, fa accurate as Dean 
Swift, ftiould havedumbled on fo' improper an application of 
this particle^ as he has made in the following Sentence ; Eflay 
on the Fates of Clergymen. " There is no talent fo ufeful tc- 
•* wards rifing in the world, or which puts men more oUt of 
** the reach of fortune, than that quality generally poflcft by 
•* the duUcft fort of people, and is, in common language, called 
^ difcretion 5 a fpecies of lower prudence, by the affiftance of 
•* which, &<:.** By the infertion of, and is^ in place of, ivhich if, 
he has not only clogged the Sentence, but even made it \xn*»^ 
'grammatical; 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obferyation, that, 
though the natural, ufe of the conjunftion,. afid^ be to jqin ob- 
jefts together, and thereby, as one would think, to make their 
connexion more clofe 5 yet, in fafti^by dropping the conjunc- 
tion, we often mark a cjofer connexion, a quicker fucceffion of 
objefts, than when It is inferted between themA Longinus 
toakes: this- remark J which, from manyinftances, appears- to be* 

juft: 
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juft(^" Vcni, vidi, vicif''* cxpreflcs vrith more fpirit, the ra- 
pidity and quick fucceiEon of conqueft, than if connecting par- 
ticles had been ufed.^ Soi in the following defcription of a 
route in Csefar^s Commentaries : ** Noilri, cmiffis piH^, gladiis 
*' rem gerunt ; repente poft tcrgum equitatus cernitur j cohor- 
f ' tes alise appropinquant. Hoftes terg& vertunt i fugientibi3 
f * equites, occorruat ; fit magna cxdes."f Bell. GaH. I. 7. 

Hence, it follows, that^when, on the other hand, we feek to 
prevent a quick tranfition from one obje^ to another, when we 
jure making fome enumeration, in which we wifti that the ob« 
jeds ihould appear as diftin£t from each other as poilible, and 
that the mind ihould reft, for a moment, on each obje£l by it- 
felf s in this cafe, copulatives may be mnltjip)ied with peculiar 
advantage and grace. As when LordBoljffig^i^ke fays, *^ Such 
** a man might fall a victim to power ; butvrt:ruth, and reafon^ 
** and liberty, would fall with him." ^ In the fame manner, Cas^ 
far defcribes an engagement with the Nervii : " His equitibus 
*[ facile puliis ac ptoturbatts, incredibile celeritate ad ilumen 
" decurrerunt ; ut pene uno tempore, et ad filvas, et in fluminei 
** et jam in manibus noftris, hoftes viderentur."]J: Bell. Gall. 
]. 2. Here, although he is defcribing a quick fucceilion of 
events^ yet, as it is his intention to ihow in how many places 
the enemy (eemed to be at one time, the copulative is very 
happily redoubled, in order to paint more ftrongly the diftinc- 
tion of thefe feveral places. 

This attention to the feveral cafes, when it is proper to 
omit, and when to redouble the copulative, is of confiderable 
importance to all who ftudy eloquence. For, it is a remarka- 
ble particularity in Language, that th^omiffion of a connedi* 
ing particle (hould fometimes ferve' to make obje<as appear 
more clojfely connefted ; and that the repetition of it ihould 
diftinguifh and feparate them, in fome meafure, from each 

other. 
* « I came, I faw,I conquered.'* 

f « Our men, after having difchargcd their javelins, attack -with fword in 
** hand : of a fudden, the cavalry make their appearance behind ; ether bod- 
^ iesof men arc feen drawing near : the enemies turn their backs; the hor£e 

* meet them in their flight ; a great flaughtcr enfues.*' 

J « Th'e tnemy, having cafily beat off, and fcattered *thi« body of horfe, 
*ran down with incredible celerity to the river; fo that, alrtioft at on« 
•• moment of time, they appeared to be in the tvood«, and in the river, and 19 

* Ihe siidft of our troops/* 
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ether. Hence, the omiflion of it is ufed to denote rapidity 9^ 
and the repetition of it isdefigned to retard and to aggrsvate* 
The reafon feems to be, that, in the former cafe, the mind is 
fuppofed to be hurried fo faft through a quick fueceffion of 
objedis, that it has not leifure to point out their connexion 1 it 
drops the copulatives in its hurry ; and crowds the whole feries 
together, as if it were but one objeft. Whereas, when we enu*- 
inerate» with a view to aggr;ltvate^ the mind is fuppofed to pro- 
ceed with a more flow and iblemn pace ; it marks fully the ro>- 
Jation of each objefl 'to that which fucceeds it j and, by joining 
them together with feveral eopulatires, makes yon perceive, |hat 
the objects, though connected, are yet, in themfelyes, diftinfi} 
that they are many, not one. Obfenre, for in(lanc»e» in the 
following enumeration, madie by the apoftle Paul, what addi<- 
tionai weight and dtftinflnefs is given to each particular, by 
theirepetition of a Conjundion^ ** I am perfuaded, that neithor 
^*4eath, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
** things prefent, nor things to eome, nor height, nor depth, 
^' nor any other creature, fhall be able to feparate us from the 
**love of God/* Rom. viii. 38, 39. So much with regard to 
the ufe of copulatives. 

I proceed to Hi third rule, for promoting the Strength of st 
Sentence,[whxclyii8, to difppfe of the capital word, or words, in 
that place of the Sentence, where they will make the fulleft im- 
preffion. \ That fuch capital words there are in every Sentence, 
on which the meaning principally refts^ every one muft fee ; and 
that thefe virords Ibould poffefs aeonfpicuous and diftinguifted 
place, is equally plain.. Indeed^ that place of the Sentence 
,where they will make the beft figure, whether the beginning;, 
or the end, or, fometimes, even in the middle, cannot, as far 
as I know, be afcertained by any precife rule. This muft vary 
with the nature of the Sentence.^ Pcrfpicuity muft ever be 
ftadied in the firft place ; and the nature of our Language al- 
lows no great liberty in the choice of collocation. For the mofl: 
part, with us, the important words are placed in the beginnii^ 
of the Sentence. So Mr. Addifon : " The pleafures of the im- 
*^ agination, taken in their full extent, are not fo grofs as thoTe 
." of fcnfe, nor fo refined as thofe of the underftanding/' And 
this, indeed^ feems the moft plain and natural orderX to place 

^ that 
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that in th€ front which is the chief objcO: of the propofitiort 
■we are laying down. (Sometimes, however, when we intend to 
give weight to a Sentence, it is of advantage to fufpend the * 
meaning for a little, and then bring it out full at the clofe zj 
•fXhus," fays Mr. Pope, ^* on whatever 'fide we contemplate 
•• Homer, what principally ftrikes us, is, hi« vwDndcrf ul invcnJ^ 
•^ti^rn** (Pref. to Homer.) ^ 

. The Greek and Latin writers had a confidcrable advantage 
above ns, in this part of ftyle. By the great liberty ^f inVerfion, 
which their Languages permitted, they could choofe the mofi 
advantageous fituation for every word ^ and had it thereby in 
their power to give their Sententes more force. Milton, in his 
jnrofe works, and feme other of onr'old Englifh writers, endeavW 
cured to imitate thera in thid. But the forced conftru£lions> 
which they employed, produced obfcurity ;, and the genius o£ 
cur Language, as it is now written and fpoken, will not J^mit 
fuch liberties. Mr. Gordon, who followed this inverted ftyle 
in his Tranflatron of Tacitus, has, fometimes, done fuch violence 
to the Language, as even to appear ridiculous ; as in tiiis ex- 
preffion : " Into this hole thruft themfelves three Roman fena- 
*^ tors." He has tranflated fo fimple a phrafe as, ** Nnllum el 
«* tempeftate bellum," by,^* War at that time there was none.'^ 
However, within certain bounds, and t©^ a limited degree, our 
Language does admit of inverfions ; and they ar^e prafiifcd with 
fuccefs by the beft writers. So Mr. Pope, fpeaking of Horner^ 
••^ The praife of judgment Virgil has juftly contefted^ with him,^ 
** but his invention remains yet unrivallcd.'J It is evident, that, 
in order to give the Sentence its due force, by contra fMng prop- 
erly the two capital words, ** judgment and invention," this is a 
lappier arrangement than if he had followed the natural order, 
which was, " Virgil has juftly contefted with him the praife of 
** judgment, but his invention remains yet unrivalled.** 

Some writers praftice this degree of inverfion, which ovir 
Language bears, much more than others ; Lord Shaftefljury, for 
inftance, much more than Mr. Addifon ; and to this fort of ac- 
vangement is owing, in a great meafure, that appearance of 
Strength, dignity, and varied harmony, which Lord Shaftelbury^s. 
ftyfe poffefles. This will appear from the following Sentences, 
of his Enquiry into Virtue 5 where all the words are placed,- 

not 
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not ftri£Hy in the natural order, but with that artificial con- 

--ftriiftion, which may give the period mod emphafis and grace. 

He is fpeaking of the mifery^f vice. " This, as to' the complete 

*• immoral itatc, is, what of their own accord^ men readily re- 

** mark. Where there is this abfolute degeneracy, this total 

** apoilacy from all candour, truft, or equity, there are few who 

** do not fee and acknowledge the mifery which is confequent. 

•* Seldom is the cafe mifconftrued, when at word. The mif- 

•* fortune is, that we look not on this depravity, nor confidcr 

** how it (lands, in lefs degrees. As if, to be abfolutely ira- 

*^ moral, were, indeed the greateft mifery ; but, to be fo in & 

^* little degree, fliould be no mifery or harm at all. Which, to 

** allow, is juft as reafonable as to own, that 'tis the greateft ill 

*^ of a body to be in the utmoft manner maimed or diftorted 9 

•* but that, to lofe the ufe only of one limb, or to be impaired 

^* income fingle organ or member, is n» ill worthy the leaft no- 

**tf?ce." (Vol. ii. p. 82.) Here is no violence done to the 

Language, though there are many inverfions. All is ftatcly, 

and arranged with art ; which is the greateft charafieriftic of 

this amhor's ftyle. 

We need only open any page of Mr. Addifon, to fee quite 
a different order in the conftrufkion of Sentences. " Our 
' ** fight is the moft perfedi, and moft delightful of all our fiinfes. 
** It fills the mind with the largeft variety of ideas, cpnverfes 
'* with its objefts at the greateft diftance, and continues the long- 
'* eft in a^ibn, without being tired, or fatiated with its prop- 
** cr enjoyments* The fenfe of feeling can, indeed, give us a 
^' notion of extenfion, {hape^ and all other ideas that enter at the 
"eye, except colours; but, at the fame time, it is very much ftrait- 
** ened and confined in its operations^ &c" (Spediator, No* 411.) 
In this ftrain, he always proceeds, following the moft natural 
and obvious order of the Language : and if, by this means, he' 
has lefs pomp and majefty than Shaftefbury, he has, in return^ 
more nature, more eafe and fimplicity ; which are beauties of 
a higher order. 

But whether we praftife inverfidn or not, and in whatever 
part of the Sentence wedifpofe of the capital words, it is al- 
ways a point of great moment, that thefe capital words (hall 
ftimd clear md difcat^ngled' from any other words that would 
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clog them. Thus, when there ire any circamftances of time, 
place, er other Uroitations, which the principal objeft of our 
Sentence requires to have C0nne(^ed with it, we muft take ct 
pecial care to difpofe of them, fo a^^not to cloud that principal 
obje£t, nor to bury it under a load of circumftances. This will 
be made clearer bj an example. Obferve the arrangement of 
the following Sentence, in Lord Shaftefbury's Advice to an Au-^ 
thor. He is (peaking of modem poets, as compared with the 
ancient : ** If, whilft they profefs only to pleafc, they fecretlf 
*• advife, and give in(lru£lion, they may now, perhaps, as well 
•' as formerly, be efteemed, with juftice, the beft and moft hon- 
^ ourable among authors.** This is a well conftruded Sentence. 
It contains a great many circumftances and adverbs, neceflaiy 
to qualify the meaning ; Mly^fecretly^ as welly perhaps^ mw, vrith 
fuftiety formerly ; yet thefe are placed with fo much art, as 
neither to embarrafs, nor weaken the Sentence ; while that 
-which is the capital objed; in it, viz. " Poets beii^ juftly efteem- 
.**ed the beft and moft honourable among authors,*', comes out 
in the conclufion clear and detached, and pofTefles its proper 
place* See, now, what would have been the effeft of a differ^* 
cnt arrangement. Suppofe him to have placed the members of 
the Sentence thus : " If, whilft they profefs to pleafe only, they 
•* advife and give inftruGion fecrctly, they may be efteemed the 
•• beft and moft honourable among authors, with juftice, per- 
** haps, now, as well as fonnerly." Here we have precifely 
the fame words, and the fame fenfe ; but, by means of the 
circumftances being |b intermingled as to clog the capital words, 
the whole becomes' perplexed, without grace, and without 
feength. • 

L A fourth rule, for conftrufting fentences with proper Strength 
is, to make the members of them go on rifing and growing in 
their importance above one another. This fort of arrange* 
ment is called a climax, and is always confidered as a beauty in 
compofition."*^(From what caufe it pleafes, is abundantly evi-* 
dent. In all things, we naturally love to afcend to what is 
more and more beautiful, rather than to follow the retrograde 
order. Having had once fome confiderable obje6i fet before 
ys, it is with pain, we are pulled back to attend to an^ inferior 
drcumftance. ^ Cavendum eft," fays C^intilian, jwhofe au- 

"^ tbority 
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thority I always willingly quotcj["ne decrefciat oratio, ct forti- 
•* ori fiibjungatur aliquid infirmius ; ficut, facrilcgo, fiir ; aut 
•* latroni pet ul ans. \ Auger i enim debent fentenfcise et infur- 
gere."* Of this b^Stuty, in the conftrudlion of Sentences, the 
orations of Cicero furnifh many examples. His pompous maa* 
ner naturally led him to ftudy it ; and, generally, in order to 
render the climax perfeS, he makes both the fenfe and the 
found rife together,. with a very magnificent fwell. So in his 
oration for Milo, fpeaking of a defign of Clodius^s for affaffinat- 
ing Pompey : " Atqui fi res, fi vir, ii tempus.uUum dignum fuit^ 
** certe haec in ilia cauia fumma omnia fuerunt. Infidiator erat 
** in Foro collocatus, atque in Veftibulo ipfb Senatus; eiviro au* 
** tem mora parabatur, ctijus in vita nitebatur falus civitatis ; ea 
*^ porro reipublicse tempore, quo fi unus ille occidiflet, non 
f* haec folum civitas, fed gentes omnes concidiflent." The fol- 
lowing inftance, from Lord Bolingbroke, is . alfo beautiful : 
** This decency, this grace, this. propriety of manners to char- 
" adier, is fo eflential to princes in particular, that, whenever 
** it is negle<9:ed, their virtues lofe a great degree of luftre, and 
•* their defecis acquire much aggravation. Nay more; by ne- 
•* gle£ling this decency and this grace, and for want of a fuf- 
** ficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may betray 
** them into failings, their failings into vices, and their vices 
** into habits unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men.'* 
(Idea of a Patriot King.) 

I muft obferve, however, that this fort of full and oratori- 
cal climax, can neither be always obtained, nor ought to be al* 
ways fought after. Only fome kinds of writing admit fuch 
Sentences ; and, to ftudy them too frequently, efpecially if the 
fubjea require not fo much pomp, is afFefted and difagreeable. 
But there is fomething approaching to a climax, which it is a 
general rule to ftudy, "ue decrefcat oratio," as Quintilian 
fpeaks, "et ne fortiori fubjungatur aliquid infirmiu3."( A 
weaker affertion or propofition Oiould never come after a ftrong- 
er one ; and when our Sentence confifts of two members, the 
longeft fhould, generally, be the concluding one. ^ There is a 
Y ^ twofold 

• *• Care muft betaken, that our compofition (hall -not fall ofF, and that « 
«* weaker exprcflion (hall not follow one of more ftrength ; as if, after facrilege. 
** we fliould bring in theft ; or, having mentioned a robbery, wcibould fubjoia 
f'^ctulancc Sentence* ought always to r'de and grow.'* 
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twofold rcafon for this laft dircftion. C Periods, thus divided, 
arc pronounced more eafily^ and the (horteft member being 
placed firft, we carry it more readily in our memory as we pro- 
ceed to the fecond, and fee the connexion of the two more 
clearly. Thus to fay, •^when our paflions have forfaken us, 
^* we flatter ourfelves with the belief that we have ibrfaken 
•* them," is both more graceful and more clear, than to begin 
with the longeft part of the propofition : ** We flatter ourfelvcs 
•* with the belief that we have forfaken our paflions, when they 
" have forfaken us."^ In general, it is always agreeable to find 
a Sentence rifing upon us, and growing in ij;s importance to the 
very laft word, when this conftru£lion can be managed without 
afiedation, or unfeafonable pomp. •'If we rife yet higher,'* 
fays Mr. Addifon, very beautifulfy, ** anci confider the fixed 
•* ftars as fo many oceans of flame, that are each of them at- 
*• tended with a difierent fet of planets j and ftill difcover new 
** firmaments and new lights, that are funk farther in thofeVn- 
** fathomable depths of xther ;'we 5ire lofl: in fuch a labyrinth 
** of funs and worlds, and confounded with the magnificence 
•* and immenfity of Nature." (Speft. No. 426.) Hence fol- 
lows clearly, 

f A fifth rule for the Strength of Sentences, which is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb^ a prepofition, or any incon- 
fiderable word. Such conclufions are always enfeebling and 
degrading. There are Sentences^ indeed, ^here the ftrefs and 
Cgnificancy reft chiefly upon fome words of this kind. In this 
cafe, they are not to be confidered as circumftancps, but ^s the 
capital figures ; and ought, in propriety, to have the principal 
place allotted them. No fault, for inftance, can be found with 
this Sentence of Bolingbroke's : ** In their profperity, my friends 
•* fhall never hear of me -, in their adverfity, always.*' Whert 
never and a/ivays, being emphatical words, were to be fo plac- 
ed, as to make a ftrong impreflion. But I fpeak now'of thofe 
inferior parts of fpeech, when introduced as circumftances, or 
as qualifications of more important words. In fuch cafe, they 
fliould always be difpofed of in the leaft confpicuous part of the 
perio^and fo claflcd with the other words of greater dignity, 
as to be kept in their proper fecondary ftation. 
{ Agreeably to this rule, we fhould always avoid concluding with 
any of thofe particles^ which mark the cafes of nouns, cf, U, 

from, 
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fromy wthy hy. For inftance, it is a great deal better to fay^ 
** Avarice is a crime of which wife men are often guilty," than 
to fay, " Avarice is .acrime which wife men are often guilty of.** 
This is a phrafeology which all corre£l writers fhun, and with 
reafonA For, befides the want of dignity which arifcs from 
thofe monofyllables at the end, the imagination cannot avoid 
reftingy for a little, on the import of the word which clofes the 
fentcnce : and, as thbfe prepofitiohs have no import of their 
own, but only ferve-to point out the relations of other words^ 
it is difagreeable for the mind to be left paufing on a word, 
which does not, by itfelf, produce any idea, nor form any pic* 
ture in the fancy. 
(^ For the fame reafoiu verbs which are ufcd in a compound 

• fenfe, with fome of thefc prepofitions, are, though not fo bad, 
yet ftill not fo beautiful conclufions of a period ; fuch as, 
bring ahoufy lay bold ofy came over tOy clear upy and many other 
of this kind : inftead of which) if wc can employ a iimple verb^ 
it always terminates the Sentence witb more ftrcngth.J[Even 
the. pronoun //^though it has the import of a (ubftantive noun^ 
and indeed often forces itfelf upon us unavoidably, yet, when 
v^e want to give dignity to a Sentencej| fhould, if poflible, be 
avoided in the conclufion ;^more efpecially, when it is joined 
w^ith fome of the pvepoGtions, as, tvith it, in f>, to it. \ In the 
following Sentence of the Speftator, which btherwife is.abun>- 
dantly noble, the bad efFe£b of this clofe isfenfible : "There is 
** not, in my opnion, a more pleafing and triumphant confide 
•* eration in religion, than this, of the perpetual progrefs*which 
** the foul makes towards the perfeGion of its nature, without 
*' ever arriving at a period, in it." (No. 1 1 1.) How much 
more graceful the Sentence, if it had been.fio conftrudted as to 
clofe with the word, period ! 

Befides particles andpronounsXanyphrafewhich^xpreffes-a 
circumftance only, always brings up the rear of a Sentence 
with a bad grace/) We may, judge of this, by the following 
Sentence from Lord Bolingbroke.: (Letter on the State of Par- 
ties at the AccefEon of King -George L) " Let me, therefore, 
*^ conclude by repeating, that divifion hajs caufed all the mifchief 
** we lament ; that union alone can retrieve it ; and'^that *a 
^ great advance towards this union, was the coalition of par- 
•• ties, fo.happilv beguni fo fuccefsfuHy carried on^>and of late 

<^fo 
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•* fo unaccountably ncglcftcd ; to fay no worfe." This laft 
phrafe, to fay no ivor/ef occafions a fad falling off at the end ; 
fo much the more unhappy, as the reft of the period is con- 
duftcd after the manner of a climax, which we expe£t to find 
growing to the hft. 

The proper difpofition of fuch circumftances in a Sentence, 
U often attended with confiderable trouble, in order to adjud 
them fo, as (hall confift equally with the pcrfpicuity and the 
grace of the period. Though neceffary parts, (they are, how- 
ever, like unihapely ftones in a building, which try the ikill of 
an artift, where to place them with the Icaft offence. '^^ Jun- 
** gantur,*' fays Quintilian, " quo congruunt maxime ; . ficut in 
** ilru£lura faxorum rudium, etiam ipfa enormitas inrenit cui 
applicari, et in quo poffit infiftere."* 

• The clofe is always an unfuit^ble place for them. When the 
* fcnfe admits it, the fooner they are difpatched, generally fpeak* 
ing, the better j that the more important and fignificant words 
may poflefs the laft place, quite difencumbered. ( It is a rule, 
too, never to crowd too many circumftances together, but rather 
to interfperfe them in different parts of the Sentence, joined 
with the capital words on which they dependjj provided that 
care be taken, as I before directed, not to clog thofe capital 
words with them. C For inftance, when Dean Swift fays, "What 
•* I had the honour of mentioning to your Lordfhip, fome time 
•* ago, in converfation, was not a new thought." j (Letter to 
the Earl of Oxford.) (Thefe two circumftances, feme time ago, 
and in converfation, which are here put together, would have 
had a better efFefl: disjoined, thiis : " What I had the honour, 
** fome time ago, of mentioning to your Lordftiip in converfa-' 
** tion.'*^^nd in the following Sentence of Lord Bolingbroke's : 
(RemarKS on the Hiftory of England) " A monarchy, limited 
•* like ours, may be placed, for aught I know, as it has been 
** often reprefented, juft in the middle point, from whence ,a 
^* deviation leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and on the other, 
** to anarchy." The arrangement would have been happier 
thus : *• A monarchy, limited like ours, may, for aught I knowy. 
** be placed, as it has often been reprefented, juft inthe middle 
*• point, &c.'' I (hall 

• " Let them be infcrted wherever the happieft place for them can be found ; 
« as, in a ftrucfturc compofcd of rough (lones, there are always places where the 
** moil irregular and unshapely may find fome adjacent one to which it can be 
•• joined, and fome bafis on which it may reft." 
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C I fhall give only one rule more, relating to the Strength of a 
Sentence, which is, that in the members of a Sentence, where 
two things are compared or contrafted to one another ; where 
either a refemblance or an oppofition is intended to be cxpreile*^ 
fome refemblance, in the language and conftruftioni ihouklbc 
prcfervcd.^ For when the things themfelvcs corrcfpond to each 
other, we naturally expedl to find the words correfponding too. * 
We are difappointed when it is otherwife ; and the comparifon, 
or contrail, appears more imperfeft. Thus, when Lord Bo- '^ 
lingbroke fays, ** The laughers will be for thofe who have moft 
** wit ; the ferious part of mankind, for thofe who have moft 
♦* reafon on their fide }" {Diifert. on Parties, Pref.) the oppo- 
fition would have been more complete, if he had faid, " Tlic 
•* laughers will be for thofe who have moft wit ; the feriou^ 
•* for thofe who have moft reafon on their MeJ^ The follow- 
ing pafiage from Mr. Pope's Preface to his Homer, fully exem- 
plifies the rules I am now giving : " Homer was the greater 
** genius ; Virgil, the better artift : in the one, we moft admire 
** the man ; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us withn 
*^ commanding impetuofity ; Virgil leads us with an attraciiiwc 
** majefty. Homer fcatters with a generous profufion ; Virgi 
*' beflows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nik, 
*' pours out his riches with a fudden overflow 5 Virgil, 13x 
^' a river in its banks, with a conftant ftream. And when wc 
** look upon their machines, Homer feems> like his own Jupi- 
•* ter in his terrors, fliaking Olympus, fcattering the lightnings, 
*' and firing the heavens ; Virgil, like the fame Power, in his 
** benevolence, counfelling with the gods, laying plans for em- 
** pires, and ordering his whole creation." Periods thus con- 
ftrufled, when introduced with propriety, and not returning 
too often, have a fenfible beauty J But we muft beware of carry- 
ing our attention to this beauty too far. It ought only to be 
occafionally ftudied, when comparifon or oppofition of objedls 
naturally leads to it.( If fuch a conftru&ion as this be aimed 
at in all our Sentences, it betrays into a difagrecable uniformity j 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which tires 
the ear ; and plainly difcovers afFe£lationA Among the ancients, 
the ftyle of Ifocrates is faulty in this relp**£l: ; and, on that ac- 
count, by fome of their beft critics, particularly by Dionyfius 
of Halicarnaflusj he is feverely cenfured. 

This 
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This fimflies what I had to fay concerning Sentenccs>confider— 
ed, with rcfpefl to their meaning, under the three heads g£ 
Perfpicuity, Unity, and Strength- It is a fubjeft on which I 
have infilled fully, for two reafons : Firft, becaufe it is a fiib- 
jcStf which, by its nature, can be rendered inore dida£lic, and 
fubje£led more to precife rule, than many other fubje£ls of^ 
criticifm ; and next, becaufe it appears to me of comfiderable 
importance and ufc. 

For, though many of thofe attentions, which I have been 
yecommending, may appear minute, yet their cffeft, upon 
writing and ftyle, is much greater than might, at firft, be im- 
agined. A fentiment which is expreffed in a period, clearly, 
neatly, and happily arranged, m^es always a ftronger impref- 
fion on the mind, than one that i* any how feeble or embarrafT- 
cd. Every one feels this upon a comparifon : and if the ef- 
fe£l be fcnfiblc in one Sentence, how much more in a whole 
difcourfe, or compofition, that is made up of fuch Sentences^ ? 

The fundamental rule of the conftruftion of Sentences, and 
into which all others might be refolved, undoubtedly is, to 
communicate, in the cleared and mod natural order, the ideas' 
which we mean to transfule into the minds of others- Every 
arrangement that docs moft juftice to the fenfe, and expreffes 
it to moft advantage, ftrikes us as beautiful. To this point ' 
Jjjave tended all the rules I have given- And, indeed, did men 
always H^k clearly, an4 were they, at the fame^time, fully 
matters of the Language in which they write, there would be 
©ccafion for few rules. Their Sentences would then, of 
courfe, acquire all thofe properties of PreciCon,. Unity, and 
Strength, which I have recommended. For we may reft af- 
fured, that, whenever we exprefs ourfeives ill, theie. is, befides 
the mifmanagement of Language, for the moft part, fomc 
miftake in our manner of conceivings the fubj.e£fc. Embar* 
jaffed, obfcure, and feeble Setitences, are geneiaily^ if not al- 
ways, the refult of embarraffed, obfctire, and feeble thought. 
Thought and Language aft and re-a£l upon each other mutually. 
Logic and Rhetoric have here, as in many other cafes,, a ftri£b 
connexion j and he that is learning to arrange his Sentenees^ 
with accuracy and order, is learning, at the fame time, to think 
with accuracy and orde^; an obfervatiori which ^one will 
juftify all the care and attention we have beft'owed oa this 
fubjea. / LECTURE 
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LrryERTO wc have confidcred Sentences, wiA 
refpeA to their meaning, under the heads of Perfpicuiiy, Unitjr, 
land Strength. We are now to confider them, with refpeft to 
their found, their Harmony, or agreeablenefs to the ear "h which 
was the laft quality belonging to them that I propofedto treat 
of. 

Sound is a quality much Inferior to fenfe ; yet fuch as mud 
not be difregarded. For, as long as founds are the vehicle of 
conveyance for our ideas, there will be always a very confiderar 
blc connexion between the idea which is conveyed, and the na^ 
ture of the found which conveys it. Pleafing ideas can hardly 
be tranfmitted to the mind, by me^s of harfli and difagreeable 
founds. The imagination revoltai as foon as it hears them ut- 
tered. " Nihil/' fays Quintilism, " poteft intrare in afFecStum, 
** quod in aure, vclut quodam veftibulo, ftatim ofFendit."* Ma- 
fic has naturally a great power over all men to prompt and fa- 
cilitate certain emotions : infomuch, that there are hardly any 
difpofitions which we wifh to raife in others, but certain founds 
may be found concordant to thofe difpofitions, and tending to 
promote them. Now, Language can, in fome degree, be ren- 
dered capable of this, power of muGc; a circumftance which 
muft needs heighten our idea of Language as a wonderful in- 
vention. Not content with fimply interpreting our ideas to 
others, it can give them thofe ideas enforced by correfponding 
founds ) and, to the pleafure of communicated thought^ can add 
the new and feparate pleafure of melody. 
^In the Harmony of Periods, two things may be confidered. 
Firft, Agreeable found, or modulation in general, without any 

particular 

* « Nothing can enter into the afFe<5lion« which ftumbks at the ihreflxoW, 
« by offending the ear.'* 
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particular exprellion : Next, The found Co ordered, as to bcr 
co*ne expreffive of the fenfe. The firll is the more common j 
Wie fecond the higher -beaaty.^ • ' 

Firft, Let us couGder agreeable found, in general, as the 

property of a weli-coaftrqfted Sentence : and, as it was of profc 

Sentences we have hithei^to treated, we (hall confine ourfelves 

/to them under this head. [This beauty of mufical conftruckion 

' in profe, it is plain, will depend upon two things ; the choice of 

words, and the arrangement of them. \ 

I begin with the choice of words •, on which head> there is 
not much to be fiiid, unlefs I were to dcfcend into a tedious 
and frivol6us detail concerning the powers of th^ feveral letters, 
or fimple founds, of which fpeech is compofed. It is evident, 
thatnvords are mod agreeable to the ear which are compofed of 
fmooth and liquid founds, where there is a proper intermixture 
of vowels and confonants ; without too many har(h confonants) 
rubbing againftcach other ;(6r too many open vowels in fac- 
ceiEon) to caufe a hiatus, or difagreeablc aperture of the mouth. 
It may always be aflumed as a principle, that, whatever founds 
are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the fame proportion, harfh 
and painful to the car. Vowels give foftnefs ; confonants, 
ftrength to the found of words. The mufic of Language re- 
quires a juft proportion of both ; and will be hurt, will be ren- 
dered either grating or effeminate by an excefs of cither. ( Long 
words are commonly more agreeable to the ear than monofylla- 
bles.3 They pleafe it by the compofition, or fucceffion of founds 
wliich they prefent to it: and, accordingly, the mod mufical 
Languages abound moft in them. Among words of any length, 
to^' fihofe are the moft mufical, which do not run wholly either 
upon long or fhort fyllables, but are compofed of an intermix- 
ture of them ; fuch as, repent, produce, velocity, celerity, indepen^ 
dent, impetnojity. \ 

The next head, refpefting the Harmony which refults from 
a proper arrangement of the words and members of a period, is 
more complex, and of greater nicety. Foi{ let the words them- 
fclves be ever fo well chofen, and well founding, yet, if they 
be ill cHfpofed, the mufic of the Sentence is utterly loft. ^In 
the haimonious ftrufture and difpofition of periods, no writer 
^ whatever, ancient or modern, equals Cicero. He had ftudied 

this 
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tils with care; and was fond, perhaps to excefe, of wliat.be 
calls, tjhe "Plena ac numerofa oratio." We need only opea 
hia writings, to find inftances that will render the effe£t o£ 
n^ufical Language fenfible to every ear. What, for example, 
can be more full, round, andfwelliiig, than the following fen- 
tence of the 4th Oration s^gainft Catiline ? " Cogitate quantis 
** laborlbtts fundatum imperium, quanta virtute ftabilitanx lib- 

. *^ ertatem, quanta Deorum benignitate auftas exaggerataCque. 
** fortanas, una nox pene delerit." In EngUfh, we may take, 

/ for an inftaiice of a muScal Sentence, the following from Mil- 
ton, in bis Treatife on Education: " We (ball conduft you to\ 
** a hill-fide, laborious, indeed^ at the firft afcent ; but elfe, fo 
*' fraooth, fo green, fo full of goodly profpedls, and melodious 
** founds on every fide, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
" charming." Every thing in this fentence confpires to pro- 
mote the Harmony. The words are happily chofen ; full of 
liquid and foft founds 5 laborious ^ fmoothy green^ goodly^ melodious ^ 
charming : and thefe words fo artfully arranged^ that, were we 
to alter the collocation of any one of them, we (hould, prefent-» 
ly, be fenfible of the melody fufferingA For, let us obferve, 
how finely the members of the period Fwell one above another. 
** So fmooth, fo green,*'— "fo full of goodly profpe£ls, and melo- 
*^ dious founds on every fide j"— -till the ear, prepared by this 
gradual rife, is conducted to that full clofe on which it refts 
with pleafure j— " that the harp of Orpheus was not niore 
** charming." 

The flrufture of periods, then, being fufceptible of a melo- 
dy very fenfible to the ear, our next inquury (hould be, How 
this melodious ftrufture is formed, what are the principles o£ 
it, and by what laws is it regulated ? And, upon this fubjc<%» 
were I to follow the ancient rhetoricians, it would be cafy to 
give a great variety of rules. For here they have entered intQ 
a miiiute and particular detail -, more particular, indeed, than 
on any other head that regards Language. They bold, that to 
profe as well as to verfe, there belong certain numbers, Icfs 
ftri(3;, indeed, yet fuch as can be afcertained by rule. They 
go fo far as to fpecify the feet as they are called, that is, the 
fucceflion of long and fliort fyllables, which fliould enter inttt- 
the different mempers of a Sentence, and to (how what th;? 

Z cffe£i : 
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cffe£J: of each of thefe will be. Wherever they treat of the 
ftrufikure of Sentences, it is always the mufic of them that 
makes the principal obje^. Cicero and Quintilian are full of 
this. The other qualities of PreciGon, Unity, and Strength^ 
which wp confider as of chief importance^ they handle flightly $ 
but when they come to the ^^junEtura et numerusj^ the modula- 
tion and harmony, there they are copious. Dionyiius of Hal- 
icarnaflusj one of the xtio^ judicious critics of antiquity, has 
written a treatife on the Compojition of Words in a Sentence^ which 
is altogether confined to their mufical efFe£l. He makes the 
excellency of a Sentence to confift in four things : firft, in the 
fweetnefs of fmgle founds ; fecondly, in the compoiition of 
founds, that is, the numbers or feet ; thirdly, in change ot 
variety of found ; and fourthly, in found fuited to the fenfe* 
On all thefe points he writes with great accuracy and refine- 
ment 5 and is very worthy of being confulted ; though, w^rc 
one now to write a book on the ftrufture of Sentences, wc 
fhould expef^ to find the fubje£): treated of in a more extenfive 
manner. 

In modern times, this whol^ fubjefl: of the mufical ftrufturc 
of difcourfe, it is plain, has been much lefs ftudied ; and, in- 
deed, for feveral reafons, can be fnuch lefs fubjefled to rule. 
The reafons, it will be neceflary to give, both to juftify my » 
not following the track of the ancient rhetoricians on this fub- 
jcd, and to (how how it has come to pafs, that a part of com- 
pofition, which once made fo confpicuous a figure, now draws 
much lefs attention. 

In the firft place, the ancient Languages, I mean the Greek 
and the Roman, were much more fufceptible than ours, of the 
graces and the powers of melody. The quantities ot their 
fyllables were more fixed and determined ; their words were 
longer, and more fonorous \ their method of varying the termi- 
nations of nouns and verbs, both introduced a greater variety 
of liquid founds, and freed them from that multiplicity of little 
auxiliary words which we are obliged to employ ; and, what 
is of the greateft confequence, the inverfions which their Lan- 
guages allowed, gave them the power of placing their words 
in whatever order was moft fuited to a mufical arrangement. 
All thefe were great advantages which they enjoyed above us^ 
fof harmony of period. 

In 
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In the next place, the Greeks and Romans, the former 
cfpecially, were, in truth, much more mufical nations than 
we ; their genius was more turned to delight in the melody 
of fpeech. Mufic is known to have been a more extenfive art 
among theni than it is with us ; more univerfally ftudied, aiid 
Applied to a greater variety of obje£ts. Several learned men, 
particularly the Abbe du Bos, in his Refleftions on Poetry and 
Painting, have clearly proved, that the theatrical compofitions 
of the antients, both their tragedies and comedies, were fet 
to a kind of mufic. Whence, the modos fecit^ and the 27ii£f 
dtxtrts et Jtntfirisy prefixed to the editions of Terence's Plays. 
All fort of declamation and public fpeaking, was carried on by 
them in a much more mufical tone than it is among us. it 
approached to a kind of chanting or recitative. Among the 
Athenians, there was what was called the Nomic Melody; 
or a particular meafure prefcribed to the public officers, in 
iKrhich they were to promulgate the laws to the people 5 left, by 
reading them with improper tones, the laws, might be expofed 
to contempt. Among the Romans, there is a noted ftory of 
C. Gracchus, when he was declaiming in public, having a mii- 
£cian ftanding at his back, in order to give him tKe proper 
tones with a pipe ©r flute. Even when preneuncing thofe 
terrible tribunitial harangues^ by which he inflamed the one 
half of the citizens of Rome againil the other,, this attention to 
the mufic of fpeech was, in thofe times, itiecms, thought nee* 
cflary to fnccefe. Quintifian, though he condeinn^ the excefo 
of thi»foi&t of pronunciation, yet allows a " cantus obfcurior" to 
be a beauty in a public fpeaker. Hence, that variety of accents, 
acute, graved and circumflex, which we find marked upon the 
Greek fyllables, to exprefsjj not th^ quantity of them, but the 
tone in which they were to be fpok^n ; the appfication «f 
which 23 now wholcly unknown t© us. And though the Ro- 
mans did not mark thofe accents in ihtit writing,^ yet it ap- 
pears from Quintiliah, that they ufed them in pronunciation : 
•* ^tantunii quale^^ fays he, " comparantcs gravi, interrogantes 
** acuto tenore concludant." As mufic then, was an object 
much more attended to in fpeech, amon^ the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, than it Is with us \ as, in all kinds of public fpeaking, 
|hcy employed a much greater, variety of notes, of tones, or in- 
flexions . 
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"flexions of voice, than we ufe ; tKisis one clear reafon of their 
paying a greater attention to that conftrutfl: ion of Sentences^ 
•which Height beft fuit this mufical pronunciation. 

It is farther known, that, in eonfet|ucnce of ihe genius of 
^heir Languages, and of their manner of pronduncirtg them, 
the mufical arrangertiejit oi Sentences, did, in faft, 'produce a 
greater efFe£t in public fpeaking among them, than it couM 
jpofTibly do in any moderh oration; another reafon why it do* 
idrved to be more ft'udied, Cicero, in his treatife, entitled, Of'^ 
ator, tells us, " Coiiciones faepe exclamare vidi, cum verba aptfe 
.cecidiiTent. Id cnim expeftant aures."* And he^gives ^ re»- 
niarkable inftance of tlie "efFef^ of a harmonious period updo, 'a 
whole affembly, from a Sentence of one of Carbo's Orations, 
Spoken in his hearing. The Sentence was, " Patris diftum fa-;- 
"piens tenieritas filii comprobravit." By means of the found 
6i which, alone, he tells us, "Tantus clamor* concionis excita- 
*'tus eft, ut prorfus admirabfle cffet." He makes \us'rcmarfc 
'the feet of .which thefc words confift, to which h« afcribes 
'the power *pf the melody ; and fhows how, by altering the co-- 
location, the whole ciFeft would be loft 5 as thtrs : ^^Patris dfci. 
** turn fapiens comprobravit temeritas filii." Now, though it 
'be true that Carbp's Sentence is extreiiiely mufical, and wouM 
be agreeable, itj this' day, to any audience,lyet I cannot believe 
that an Englifli. Sentence, equally harmonious, would, by its 
harmony alone, pfoihice ariyfuch effeft on a Britifh audience, 
or excite anyXuch wonderful applaufe and tidmifation, as Cice- 
ro informs us this of Carbo produced. Our northern ears ate 
too coarfe and obtufe. The melody of Speech has lefs power 
over us; and by our -fimpler tmd plainer method of uttering 
words. Speech is, in truth, 'accompanied with lefs melody than 
'it wis among the Greeks and Romans.f 

- Tor thefe rcafons, I am of opinion, that it i^rvain to think of 
-bcftowingthe fame attention upon the harmonious ftrudure of 

our 

* **I have often been witnefs to hurfts of exclamation in the public alTcm- 
•• blicp, when Sentences cloftd muficaily; lor that is a pleafurc which the car 
••expeas.** . 

f " In verfu quidem, theatra tota exclamant fi fuit una fyllaba aut brevier 
•« aut longior. Ncc ver6 multitude pedes novit, nee nllos numcros tenet ; ntc 
•• iUU(d quod pffendit, aut cur, iiut in quooffcndat, ititeUigit ; ct tamcu omniipn 
•* longitudinum et brcvitatum in foiiis, ficut acutarum, giaviumque vocum, 
** judicium ipfa uatura in auribus noflris collocavit.'' Cxc£iio, Ortitor^c. 5 1 . 
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our Sentences, that Was bcftowcd by thefe ancient nations; 
Thedodrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this head, ha« 
wiifled fome to imagine, that it might be equally applied to our 
tongue ; and that our profe writing might be regulated by 
fpondecs Ta:nd trocheds, and iambus's ^nd pceoiis, -and other 
bsetrical feet. But, firft, our words cannot be meafured, or, 
at leaft, can be meafored very imperfciMy by any feet of this 
kind. For, the quantity, the length and Chortnefs of our fyl- 
lables, is not, by any medns, fo 'fixed and'fubjefted to rule, as 
in the Greek and Roman Tongues ; but very often left arbitral 
Try, and determined by the emphaiis, and'the fenfe. Next, 
'though our profe could admit of fuch metrical regulation, yet, 
from our plainer method' of pronouncing all fort of difcourfe, 
♦the efFefl: would not be at*ail fo fenfible' to the ear, nor be 
-reliihed withfo much pk^fute,. as among the Greeks and Ro- 
dmans : and, laftly, this whole doilrine about the meafures 
rand numbers df profe, even' as itis delivered by the-ancient rhet- 
oricians thcmfelves, is, in truth, in a greatnieafare, loofe and 
•uncertain. It appears, indeed, that the ineiody of •difcourfe 
fwas a matter of infinitely more attention to them, than ever It 
<has'been to the moderns. But, fth^ttgh they ^nrite a great dettl 
about it, they have -never been aWc to reduce it -to any rules 
'which could be of real'iife in pradice. ' If we confait Cicero's 
'Orator i where this point is difcuffed with the moflrminncenefs, 
we wiH fee how much thefe aiicienf critics difftred from one 
''another, about the feet proper for the conclufion, and other 
.parts of a Sentence j and how much, after all, was left to' the 
judgment of the ear. Nor, indeed, is it pofiible to. give precife 
srules concerning this matter, in any Language 5 as all'pTofe cbm- 
pofition muft be allowed to run loofe in its numbers ; and ac- 
cording as the tenor of a difcourfe varies, the modulation, of 
Sentences muft vary infinitely. 

But, although r apprehend, that this mufital arrangement 
cannot be reduced into a fyflem, I am far from thinking that 
it is a quality to be neglefked in compofition. On the contra- 
ry, I hold its efFedl to be very confidcrable -, and that every one 
^ who ftudies to write with grace, much more, who feeks to- pro- 
nounce in public, with fuccefs, will be obliged to attend to it 
not a little. But it is his ear, cultivated by attention and pra^-^ 
tice, that muft chiefly diredt him. For any rules that can be 

given, 
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given, on this fubjeft, are very generaL Some rules, howevcr> 
there are, which may be of ufe to form the ear to the proper 
Harmony of difcourfe. I proceed to mention fuch as appear to 
We moft material. 

^ There are two things on which the mirGc ota Seirtence chief- 
1^ depends, Thefe are, the proper diftribution of the feyeral 

? embers of it ) and, the clofe or cadciKe of the whole.) 
Firft, I fay, the diftribution of the fevcral mei^bers is to be 
carefully attended to. It is of imitortance ta pbferve, that, 
whatever is eafy and agreeable to the organs of Speech^ always 
founds grateful to the ear. While a period is gcMng on, the 
termination of each of its members forms a paufe, or reft, in 
pronouncing $ and thefe refts fliould be & diftri&uted as to 
make the courfe of the breathing eafy, and, at the fame time^ 
Ihould fall at fuch diftances, as to bear a certain mufical pro- 
portion to each other. This will be bcft illuftrated by exan>- 
plcsi^ The follownig Sentence is from ArchbrfliopTillotfonr 
** This difcourfe cdncerning the eafeiefs of God's command© 
•• does, all along, fuppofe and acknowledge the diflfcukies of* 
•* the firft entrance upon a religious courfe i except. Only ifi: 
•* thofe perfons who have had the happinefs to be trained up 
** to religion by the eafy and infenfiWe degrees of a pious and 
•* virtuous education.*' Here there is no Harmony; nay, there 
is ibme degree of harflmefs and unpleafantuefs ; owing princi- ' 
pally to this, that there is, properly, no more than one paufe or 
reft in the Sentence, falling betwixt the two members into 
which it is divided ; each of which is fa long as to occafioa a 
confiderable ftretch of the breath in pronouncing it. 

Obferve, now, on the other hand, the eafe with which the 
following Sentence, from Sir William Tempk, glides along^ 
and the graceful intervals at which the paufes are placed* He 
is fpeaking farcaftically of man : " But, God be thanked, his 
•* pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants ia 
** knowledge, he fupplies by fufficiency. When he has looked 
•• about him, as far as he can, he concludes, there is no more 
** to be feen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
•* bottom of the ocean ; when he has ftiot his beft, he is fur^ 
" none ever did, or ever can, (hoot better, or beyond it. His 
*• own realbn he holds to be the certuin meafure of truth ; and 

"his 
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** his own knowledge^ of what is poflible in nature.'** Here 
every thing is> at once, eafy to the breathy and grateful to the 
ear Aand, it is this fort of flowing meafure, this regular and 
proportronal divifion, df the members of his Sentences^ whick 
renders Sir William Temple's ftyle always agreeable, fl mv.it 
obferve, at the fame time, that a Sentence, with too many refts, 
and thefe placed at intenrals too apparently meafured and regu- 
lar, is apt to favour of afFectation^s-t. 

The neict thing to be attended to, is, the clpfe or cadence of 
the whole Sentence, which, as it is always the part moft fen- 
fible to the ear, demands the greateft care. JSo. Quintilian: 
^^ Non igitur durum fit, neque abruptum, quo animi, velut re- 
'* fpiraat a6 refieiuntur, Haec eft fedes orationis , hoc auditor 
^* expedat; hie laus omnis declamat/'f ( The only important 
rule that can be given here, is, that when we aim at dignity or 
elevation, the found fiiould be made to grow to the laft; the 
iongeft members of the period, and the fuUeft and moft fo- 
norous words, fliould be referved to the conclufion. As an ex*» 
ample of this, the following Sentence of Mr. Addifon*s may be 
given : **It fills the mind (fpeaking of fight) with the largeft 
** variety of ideas ; converfes with its obje<9: at the greateft dif. 
^' tance ^ and continues the Iongeft in a£tion, without being 
** tired or fatiated with its proper enjoyments." Every reader 
muft be fenfible of a beauty here, both in the proper diviiCoa 
of the members and paufes, and the manner in which the Sen« 
tence is rounded, and conduced to a full and harmonious clofe. \ 

The fame holds in melody, that I obferved to take place with 

refpefb to fignificancy ; that a falling off at the end, alway$ 

hurts greatly. For this reafon, particles, pronouns, and little 

words, 

* Or this inftance. He is addreffin^ himfdf to lady Eflcx, upon the 
ideath of her child : <* I was once iu hope, that what was fo violent could 
« not be long : but, when I obferved your grief to ^row ftrongcr with age, 
^ and to increafe, like a ftream, the farther it ran ; when I faw it draw ouc 
■* to fuch unhappy confequences, and to threaten, no Id's than your child, , 
" your health, and your life, I could no longer forbear this endeavour, nor 
•* end it without begging of you, for God's fake, and for your own, for your 
•* children, and your friends, your country, and yOur family, that you would 
« no longer abandon yourfelf to a difconfolate pafiion ; but that you w^uld, 
" at length, awaken your piety, give way to your prudence, or, at leaft,'roufc 
•* the invincible fpirit of the Percy's, that never yet flirunk at any difaftcr-'" 

f " Let there be nothing rafli or abfurd in the conclufion of the fentencc, 
«» on which the mind paufes and refts. This is the moft material part of the 
'«* ftru(5^ure of difcourfe. H^rc every hearer cxpe<as to be gratified -( here ^ 
« appl^ulc brcakf forth.**. 
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words, are as ungracious to the ear, at the qonclufiony as I for- 
merly fhewed they were inconfiftent with ftrength of expreffion. 
It is more than probable, that the fenfe and the found have 
here a. mutual inflaeHcc on each other. That which hurts the 
car, feemvs to mar the ftrength of the meaning ; aird that which 
neally 4€gr3des the feafe, in confcquence of this primary effedJ:, 
appears alio to have a h^A found; How difagreeable is the. 
following fentence of an Author, fpeaking of the Trinity L 
•• It is a myftery which \tre firmly believe the truth of, and 
*'hurftbly adore the depth of.*' And how eafily could it have- 
been mendec^by this tranfpofition! "It is a myftery, the truth 
** of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we huin«» 
**bly adore." In general it feems to hold, that a mtifical clofe, 
in o^x language^ reijuires either the laft fy liable, or the penult,* 
that is, the laft but one, to be a long fyllable. Words whlcH 
GonfiA moftly of fliort fyllables, as, tontrary^ part'tcalary retr(fpf£f^ 
ieidom conclude a Sentence hatn^onioufly, unlei^ a run of long 
fyllables, before, has rendered them agreeable |o the ean . 

It is neceflary, however, to obferve, that Sentences fo con- 
ftru6ted as to make the found always fwell and gtow towai^^ 
the end, and to reft either on a long or a penult long fylUble, 
give a difcourfe the tone of declaotetion. The ear ibon. becomca 
acquainted with the melody, and is apt to be cloyed with it. 
If we would keep up the attention of the reader or hearer, if 
we would preferve vivacity and ftrength in our compofition, M^e 
muft be very attentive to vary our meafures. This regards the 
dill ribut ion of the members, as well as the cadence of the pe* 
liod. Sentences conftrufted iii a fioiilar manner, with the 
paufes falling at equal intervals, fhould never follow anQther, 
Short Sentences (hould be intermixed with long and fwelling 
ones, to render difcourfe fprightly, as well as magnificent* 
Even difcords, properly introduced, abrupt founds, depart ure§ 
from regular cadence, have fometimes a good efFe£l. Monot- 
ony is the great fault into which writers are apt to fall, who 
are fond of harmonious arrangement : and to have only one 
tune, or meafure, is not much better than having none at all. 
A wy vulgar ear will enable a writer to catch fome one melody, 
and to form the run of his Sentences according to it ; which 
foDn proves difgufting. But a juft and correft ear is requifite 
for varying and diverfifying the melody ; and hence we fo fel- 

dom • 
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dom meet with authorsi who are remarkably happy in this 
refpeft. 

Though attention to the mudc of Sentenced rtiuft not be 
neglefted, yet it muft alio be kept within proper bounds : for 
all appearances of an author's affetiing Harmony, • are difagree- 
^le ; eipecially when the love of it betrays him fo far, as to 
facrifice, in any inftance, perfpicuity, precifion, or ftrength o£ 
fentiment, to found. All unmeaning words, mtroduced mere- 
ly to round the period, or fill up the melody, complementa Au» 
tnerorum^ as Cicero calls them, are great blemiflies in writing. 
They are childifh and puerile ornaments, by which a Sentence 
always lofcs more in point of weight, than it can gain by fuch 
additions td the beauty of its found. Senfe has its own Har- 
mony, a^ well as found ; and, where the fenfe of a period is 
expreffedwitltclearnefs, force, and dignity, it willfeldom hap- 
pen but the words will ftrike the ear agreeably j at leaft, a very 
moderate attention is all that is tequifite for making the ca- 
dence of fuch a period pleafing : and the efieft of greater at- 
tention is often no other, than to render cdmpofition languid 
and enervated. After all the labour which Quintilian beftows 
t)n regulating the meafures of profe, he cdmes at laft, with his 
ufual good fenfe, to this conclufion i " In univerfum, fi fit ne- 
** ccfle, duram potius atque afperam compofitionem nialim cfle^ 
** quam effeminatam ac enervem, qualis apud multos. Ideoque^ 
** vinda quaedam de induftria funt folvenda, ne laborata vid* 
*' eantur ; neque lillum idoneum aut aptum verbum prseter« 
•* mittamus, gratia lenitatisi*'* {Lib. ix. c. 4.) 

Cicero, as I before obferved, is one of the mod remarkable 

patterns of a harmonious ftyle. His love of it, however, is toa 

vifible ; and the pomp of his numbers fometimes detracts from 

his ftrength. That noted clofe of his ejfe vtdeatur^ which, in 

the Oration Pro Lege Manilia,. occurs eleven times, expofed 

him to cenfurc among hit cotemporaries. We muft obferve, how^ 

ever, in defence of this great orator, that there is a remarkable 

union in his ftyle, of Harmony with eafe, which is always a 

A A great 

♦ « Upon the whole, I would rather choofe, that cotnpofition fliould appear 
" rough and har{]i, if that be neceifary, than that it ihould be enervated an4 
«* effeminate, filch as iwe find the ftyle of too many. Some fentettces, there- 
** fore, which we have ftudioufly formed into melody, fhould be thrown loofe, 
** that they may not feem too much laboured : nor ought we ever to oaut a&T 
^ proper or cxprci&vc word> for the fake of fmoothing » period." 
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great beauty ; and if his Harmony be fometimes thought ftudi« 
cd, that ftudy appears to have coft him little trouble. 

Among our Englifh claffics, not many are diftinguiflied for 
niufical arrangement. Milton, in fome of his profe works, 
has very firiely turned periods ; but the writers of his age in- 
dulged a liberty of inverfion, which now would be reckoned' 
contrary to purity of ftyle : and though this allowed their Sen- 
tences to be more (lately and fonorous, yet it gave them too 
much of a Latinifed confttuftioh and order. Of later writers, 
Shaftclbury is, upon the whole, the moft correct in his num- 
bers. As his ear was delicate, he has attended to muGc in all 
his Senteiices ; and he is peculiarly happy in this refpeft, that 
he has avoided the monotony into which writers, who ftudy 
the gr^ce of found, are very apt to fall ; having diverfified his 
'periods with great variety. MJr. Addifonhas alfo much Har- 
mony in his ftylfe \ more eafy and fihooth, but kfs varied, than 
Lord Shaftefbury. Sir 'W'illiam Temple is, in general, very 
flowing and agreeable.^ Archbifliop Tillotfon, is too oftcii 
carelefs and languid ; and is much outdone by Bifliop Atter-' 
bury in the mufic of his periods. Dean Swift defpifed muficat 
Arrangement altogether. 

Hitherto 1 have difcburfed of agreeable found, or modula- 
tion, in general. It yet remains to treat of a higher beauty 
6f this kind ; the found adapted to the fenfe. The former was 
no more than a fi^ple accompaniment, to pleafe the car ; the 
latter fuppofes a peculiar expreffion given to the mufic. Wc 
may remark tw^O degrees of it : Firft, the current of founds 
adapted to the tenor of a difcourfe ; next, a particular refdm- 
1:>lance effefted bettveeh foi^e objeft, and the founds that arc 
'employed in defcribing it. 

,' Firft, I fay, the current of found maybe adapted to the tenor 
i)f a difcourfe. Sounds have, in many refpedls, a correfpond- 
'cnce with our ideas ; partly natural, partly the effeft of artifi- 
cial aflbciations. Hence it happens, that any one modulation 
of found bdntiftued, imprints on our ftyle a certain charadldr 
and expreffion. Sentences conftrufted with the Ciceronian 
fulnefs and fwell, produce the imprcffion of what is important^ 
.'magnificent, fedate ; for this is the natural tone which fuch a 
'courfe of fentiment affumes.' But they fuit no violent paffion, 
^6 eager reafoait^i no faoyliar addre&. Thefe always require 

xneafures 
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meafures brilkeri eafier^ and often more abrupt. And, there* 
fore, to fwell, or to let down the periods, as the fubje£t de« 
mands, is 'a very important rule in oratory. No one tenor 
-whatever, fuppofing it to produce no bad effeft from fatiety, 
will anfwer to all different compofitions ; nor even to all the 
parts of the fame compofition. It were as abfurd to write a 
panegyric, and an inveflive, in a ftyle of the fame cadence, as 
.to fet the words of a tender love-fong to the air of a warlike 
inarch. 

Obfervc how finely the following Sentence of Cicero is 
adapted, to reprefent the tranquillity and eafe of a fatisfied ftatc. 
** Etfi homini nihil eft magis optandum quam profpera, aequabi- 
•Mis, perpetuaquc fortuna, fecundo vitae fine ulla offenfionc 
•* curfu ; tamen, fi mihi tranquilla et placata omnia fuiffent> 
"incredibili quadam et pene divina, qua nunc veftro beneficio 
•* fruor, laetitiac voluptate caruiflem.*' * Nothing was ever more 
perfe£l in its kind : it paints, if we may fb.fpe^k, to the ear. 
But, who would not have laughed, if Cicero had employed fuch 
periods, or fuch a cadence as this, in inveighing againft.Mark 
Antony, or Catiline ? What is requifite, therefore, is, that wc 
previoufly fix, in. our nwnd, a juft idea of the general tone p£ 
found which fuits our fubjeft ;, that is, which the fentiments 
we are to exprefs, moft naturally aflume, and in which they 
moft commonly vent themfclves -, whether round and fmooth, 
©t ftately and folemn, or briflc and quick, or interrupted and ab- 
rupt. This general idea muft direft the modulation of our pe^ 
tiods ; to fpcak.in the ftyle of mufic, muft give us the key note, 
muft form the ground of the melody; varied and diverfifiedin. 
parts, according as either our fentiments are diverfified, or as 
is requifite for producing a fuitable variety to gratify the ear^ 

Ilfmay be proper to remark, that our tranflators of the Bible 
have t)ften been happy in fuiting their numbers to the (ahjcQ:* . 
Grave, folemn, and majeftic fubjeds undoubtedly require fuch 
an arrangement of wprds as runs much on long fyllables ; and, 
particularly, they require the dofe to reft upon fuch. The very . 
firft verfcs of the Bible, are remarkable fot* this melody ; " In. 
" the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth ; and 
•••the earth was without form, and void; and darknefs was 



* Orat. ad Quirites, poft Reditum. 
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'* upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit of God moved upon 
** the face of the waters.** Several other paffages* particularly 
fome of the Pfalms, afibrd ftriking examples of this fort of grave, 
melodious conftruftion. Any compofition that rifes confider- 
ably above the ordinary tone? of profe, fuch as monumental in- 
fcfiptions, and panegyrical charadlers, naturally runs into nuna- 
bers of this kind. 

But, in the next place, befides the general correfpondcnce of 
the current of found with tlie current of thought, there may be 
a more particular cxpreffion attempted, of certain obje£ls, by 
means of rcfembling founds. This can be, fometimes, accom- 
plilhcd in profe compofition ; but there only in a more fainC 
degree j nor is it fo much expedled there. In poetry, chiefly, 
it is looked for ; where attention to found is more demanded, 
and where the inverfions and liberties of poetical ftyle give us 
a greater command of found \ ai&fted, too, by the verfification, 
and that cantus obfcurioTj to which we are naturally led in read- 
ing poetry. This requires a little more illuftration. 

The founds of words may be employed for reprefenting, 
chiefly, three claiTes of objeflsj firft, other fo.unds; fecondly, 
tiTotion ; and, thirdly, the emotions and paflSons of. the mind. 
Firft, I fay, by a proper choice of words, we may produce a 
Tcfemblance of other founds which we mean to defcribe, fuch 
as, the noifc of waters, the roaring of winds, or the murmuring 
of ftreams. This is the fimpleft inftance of this fort of beauty. 
For the medium through which we imitate here, is a natui:al 
one i founds reprefented by other founds \ and between ideas 
of the fame fenfe, it is eafy to form a connexion. No very 
great art is required in a poet, when he is defcribing fweet ai^d 
foft founds, to make ufe of fuch words as have mod liquids 
and vowels, and glide the fofteft ; or^ when he is defcribing 
harfti founds, to throw together a number of harfh fyllables 
which are of difficult pronunciation. Here the common flruc- 
ture of Language aflTifts him ; for it will be found, that in moft 
Languages, the names of many particular founds are fo formed, 
as to carry fome affinity to the found which they figpifyj as 
with us, the ivhj/ilwg of winds, the buz and hum of infefls, the 
iijs of ferpcnts, the cr/f^ of falling timber ; and many other in- 
ftancesj where the word has been plainly framed upon the found 

it 
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it reprefcxits- I (hall produce a remarkable example of this 
l>eauty from Milton, taken from two paflages in Paradife Loft^ 
defcribing the found made, in the one, by the opening of the 
gates of hell 5 in the otheri by the opening of thofe of heaven. 
The contrail between the two, difplays, to great advantage, the 
poet's art* The firft is the opening of hell's gates : 



-On a fudden, open fly. 



With impetuous recoil, and jarring (bund, 

Th' infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 

Harfh thunder. R L 

Obferve, now, the fmoothnefs of the other : 

-Heaven, opened wide 



Her ever-during gates, harmonious found. 

On golden hinges turning. B, 11. 

The following beautiful paflage from Taffo's Gierufalenunc, 
lias been often admired on account of the imitation cffe£teUby 
found of the thing reprefented : 

Chiama gli habitator de I'ombre cterne 

II rauco fuon de la Tartarea tromba: 

Treman Ic i^aciofe atre cavernc, 

ft Paer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba ; 

Ke ftridcndo coli de le fuperne 

Kegioni dele cielo, il folgor piomba; 

Ke fi fcofTa giam^iai la terra, , 

Quand 4 vapori in fen gravida ferra. Cant. IV. §tAkz. 4* 

m 

The fecond clafs of objects, which the found of words is of- 
ten employed to imitate, is. Motion ; as it is fwift or flow, vio- 
lent or gently, equable or interrupted, eafy or accompanied 
with effort. Though there be no natural afSnity between 
found, of any kind, and motion, yet, in the imagination, there 
is a ftrong one 5 as appears from the connexion between mu- 
fic and dancing. And, therefore, here it is in the poet's pow- 
er to give us a lively idea, of the kind of motion he would de- 
fcribe, by means of founds which correfpond, in our imagina- 
tion with that motion. Long fyllables naturally give the ixo^ 
preffion of flow motion j as in this line of Virgil : 

Olli inter fefe magna vi bracbia tollunt. 

A fuccefiion of (bpit fyllables prefents c^nAi motion to the 
* mind; as, 

Quj^drupedaote putrem fouitu quatit ungulacampum. 

Both 
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( 
Both Homer and VirgU arc great maftcrsof this beauty ; an* 

d\pir works abound with inftances of it j mod of them, indeed^t 

fo^ften quoted, and fo well known, that it is needlefs to pro-' 

ducc them. I fliaU give one inftance, in Englifli, which feems. 

happy. It is the defcription of a fudden calm on the &as> in a 

Poem, entitled. The Fkeee. 



-With cafy coorfe 



The veffcls glide ; unJefe their fpcedbc ftopp'd 
By dead calmsy that oft lie on thefe fmooth leas 
When every zephyr fleeps ; then-the fhrouds drop 5 
The downy feather, on the cordage hung, 
Moves not ; the flat iea (hines like yellow gold 
Fus'd in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of foxDe old temple wide.- 

The thhrd fet of objcfts which I mentioned the founds ©f 
words are cap^ible of reprefenting, confifts of the paffions and 
tmotions of the mind. Sound may, at firft view, appear for<» 
cign to thefe ; but, that here alfo, there is fomc fort ef 
coimexion, is fufl&ciently proved by the power whidi jnufic 
has to awaken, or to affift certain paffions, and, according a» 
its drain is varied, to introduce one train of ideas, rather thait 
anothei^ This, indeed, logically fpeaking, cannot be called a 
refembleance between the fenfe and the found, feeing long or 
IhoTt fyllables have no natural refemblance to any thought or 
pailion. But if the arrangement of fyllables, by their found 
alone, recal one fet of ideas more readily than another, and diif- 
pofe the mind for entering into that afieflion which the pocfe 
means to raife, fuch arrangement may, juftly enough, be faid to 
yefemble the fenfe, or be fimilar -and corrcfpondent to it. I 
admit, that, in many inftances, which are fuppofed to difplay 
this beauty of accommodation of found to the fenfe, there is 
'much room for imagination to work ; and, according as a 
reader is ftruck by a paffage, he will often fancy a refemblance 
between the found and the fenfe, which others cannot difcov- 
cr. He modulates the numbers to his own difpofition of mind ; 
land, in efiefl;, makes the mufic which he imagines himfelf to 
hear. However, that there are real inftances of this kind, and 
that poetry is capable of fome fuch expreffion, cannot be doubt- 
ed. Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, affords a very beau- 
tiful exemplification of it, in theEnglifli Language. With* 

out 
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out much (ludy or refle£tion> a poet defcribing pleafure, jojr, 
and agreeable objeds, from the feeling of his fubjeA, naturallj 
nms iftto fmooth^ liquid, aftd flowing uumberg. 



Or, 



■ Namque ipfa decoram 

Csefariem nato geaitrix^ iamenque juventx 
Purpuream, et uetos oculis ^iflarat hoaores* 

Deven^re locos Ig^s Sc araaena yireta 
Fortunatoruniy t^orum, fedefqae beatas ; 
Largior hie ca;iipos aether, & lumine veftit 
Purpereo, fokoaque fuum, fua iidera ndrunt. 



JB11.L 



Brifl: and lively fenfations, exaft quicker and more animated 
numbecis* 



- Juvenum manus emicat ardens 



Littus in Hefperium. JE«. VII* 

McUncholy and gloomy fubjefts, natur^ly exprefs themfelvef 
in flow mcafures, and long words : . , 

In thc^fe deep (bKtades and aw^ odis. 

Where heavenly penfive contemplation dwells* 

£t caligacftem nigra fbrmidiAe kcoin. 

• I hare now given fudkient opeaiii^s into this fub|e£l : a 
fooderate acquaintance with the good poets, either ancient or 
iAodem, will fugged many inftance^ of the {ame kind. And 
with l^is, I finilb the dtfcuffion of the StruS:ure of Sentences % 
kavii^ fully coniidcred them under all the heads I mentioned % 
«f Peidpicuity, Umtyj Strength^ andMuIical ArraagemeaL 
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LECTURE XIV. 



ORIGIN AND NATimE OP FIGURATIVE LAN* 
GUAGE. 

JtxAVING now finiftie^ what related to tlic con* 
ftru£lion of fentences, t proceed to other rules concerning 
Style. My general divifion of the qualities of Style, was into 
Pcrfpicuity and Ornament* Perfpicuity, both in fingle Wordd 
and in fentences, t have conHdered. Ornament, as far as it 
arifes from a graceful, ftrong, or mdodious conf^rufiioa o£ 
%irords, has alfo been treated of. Anothet, and a great branch, 
©f the ornament of Style, is, Figurative Language ; which !d 
now to be the fubje^ of 6Ur confideration^ and will require a 
full difcuffion* 

Our firft inquiry mull be, What is meant by Figures oif 
Speech ?* 

In general, they always imply fomc depatrtute from fi^plicity 
of expreffion 5 the idea which we intend to convey, Hot only- 
enunciated to others, but enunciated, in a particular manner, and 
vrith fome circumftance, added, which is defigned to render the 
tmpreflion more ftrong and vivid. When I fay, for inftance^ 
*' 'niat a good man enjoys comfort in the. midft of adverfity %^ 
I juft exprefs my thought in the fimpleft manner poffible. But 
when I fay, " To the uyright there arifeth light in darknefs ;'* 
the fame fentiment is cxprcfled in a Figurative Style ; a new cir- 
cumftance is introduced ; light is put in the place of comfort, 
and darknefs is ufed to fuggeft the idea of adverfity. In the 

fame 

♦ On the fubjeA of Figures of Speech, alt the writers who treat of rhetoric 
or compofition, have infifted largely. To make references, thercforci -on this 
fubje(St, were endlefs. On the foundations of Figurative Language, in general, 
one of the moll fenfiblc, and inftru<aive writers appears to me, to be M. Mar- 
fais, in his Traite des Tropes pour fervir <r IntroduSiion a la Rhetor ifue^ IS^ a im 
Logique, Forobfervations on particular Figures, the EUments of Criticifm may 
be confulted, where the fubje<^ is fully, haadled, and iUufbated by a great va* 
ricty of examples* 
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fame manner^ to fay, " It is impoffible, by any fcarcli wc caa 
-•' make, to explore thc^divine Nature fully," is to make a fimpte 
propofition. But wlauen we fay, '^ Canfl: thou, by fearchingt 
** find out God ? Canft thou find out the Almighty to perfec* 
*'tionf It is hi^as heaven,, what canft thou do ? deeper 
^^ tian hell, what canft thou know ?'* This introduces a Fig* 
ure intx> Style ; the propofitic^ being not only expreffed, but 
admiration and aftoniihment fa^ng expreiSed together with it. 

Biitf though Figures imply a deviation frpm^ f^hat may be 
reckoned the moft fimple form of fpeecb, we are not thence 
to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or unnat- 
ural. Tlrifi is ijo fax from being -the cafe, thiit, on very many 
occafioas, they are both the moft natural, and the moft con9«- 
mon method of uttering our fentiments. It h impofiible to 
compofe any difcourfe without ufing them often ; nay, there 
are few fentences of any length, in which fome expreffion ox ^ 
other, that may be termed a Figure, does not occur. From 
wh^t caufes this happens, fliall be afterwards explained* The 
fa&, in the oiean time, &ows, diat they are to he accounted 
part of that Language which nature dl£l:ates to men. They 
are n<A the inrention df the fchools, nor the mere produd: of 
ftudy : on the contrary, the moft illiterate fpeak in Figures, as 
often as the moft learned. Whenever the imaginations of the 
vulgar axe much awakened, or thek paffions inflamed againft 
one another, they will pour forth a torrent of Figurative Lan- 
guage, as forcibie as could be employed by the moft axtificul 
ikclaimer. 

What then is it, which has drawn the attention of critics 
and rhetoricians fo much to the(e forms of Speech i It is this : 
They remarked, th^t in them ccmGfts much of the beauty and 
theforce of Language ; and found them sdways to beaffome char* 
alters, or diftinguifiiing marks, by the help of which they 
could reduce them under feparate clafles and heads. To this, 
perhaps, they owe their name of Figure^. As the Figure, or 
fhape of one body, diftinguifhes it from another, fo thefe forms 
of Speech have, each of them, a caft or turn peculiar to itfelf, 
which both diftingui&es it from the reft, and diftinguifhes it 
from fimple expreffion. Simple expreifion juft makes' our idea 
imown %o others i but Figurative Language^ pver and^above^ 

B B beftow9 
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beftows a particular drefs upon that idea ; a drefs, which botb 
makes it be remarked, and adorns it. Hence, this fort of Lan- 
guage became early a capital* obje<f^ of attention to thofe wh^ 
ftudied the powers of Speech. 

Figures, in -general, may be defcribcd to he that Language, 
which IS prompted either by the imagination, or by the paC- 
iions. The juftnefs of this defcription will appear, from the 
xnore particular account I am afterwards to give of them. Rhet- 
oricians commonly divide them into two great clafies ; Figures 
of Words, 'and Figures of Thought.* The former. Figures of 
Words, are commonly called Tropes, and conGft in a word*s 
being employed to fignify fomething that is different from its 
original and primitive meaning ; fo that if you alter the word, 
you, deftroy the Figure. Thus, in the inftance I gave before ^ 
^* Light arifeth to the upright in darknefs.'* The Trope confifts 
in " fight and darknefs" being not meant literally, but fubftitut- 
cd for comfort and adverfity, on account of fome refemblancc 
or analogy, which they are fuppofed to bear to thefe conditions 
of life. The other clafs, termed Figures of Thought, fuppofes 
the words to be ufed in their proper and literal meaning, and 
the Figure to confift in the turn of the Thought ; as is the cafe 
in exclamations, interrogations, apoftrophes, and comparifons j 
where, though you vary the #words that are ufed, or tranflate 
them from one Language into another, you may, neverthe- 
•lefs, ftill preferve the fame Figure in the Thought This diC- 
tinftion, however, is of no great ufe ; as nothing can be built 
upon it in practice ; neither is it always very clear. It ia of 
little importance, wJiether we give to fome particular mode of 
expreflion the name of a Trope, or of a Figure ; provided wc 
remember, that Figurative Language always imports fome col- 
ouring of the imagination, or fome emotion of paflion, expreffed 
in our Style : and, perhaps, Figures of imagination, and Figures 
of paffion, might be a more ufeful diftribution of the fubjecl. 
But without infiftingr on any artificial divifions, it will be the 
-more ufeful, that I inquire into the Origin and the Nature of 
Figures. Only, before proceeding to this, there are two gener- 
al obfervations which it may be proper to premife. 

The firft is, concerning the ufe of rules with refpeft to Fig- 
.urative Language. I admits that perfons may both, fpeak ami 

i- ,-i": - write 
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write with propriety, who know not the names of any of ^the 
Figures of Speech, nor ever ftudied any rules relating to them. 
Nature, as was before obferved, dictates the ufe of Figures 1 
9nd, like Moof. Jourdain^ 10 Moliere,, who had fpoken for for« 
ty years in profe^ without ever knowing it, aiany a one ufe$ 
m^aphorical expreflions to good purpofe, without any idea of 
what a metaphor iax It will not, however, follow thence, that 
rules are of no fervice. All fcience arifes from obfervations on 
pTa£tic& Pradlice Has always gone before method and rule 5 
but method and rule have afterwards improved and perfcfled 
pra£l£ce, m every- art. We every day, meet with perfons who 
fing agreeably, without knowing one note of thegamut* Yet, it 
has been found of importance to reduce thefe notes to a fcale, 
and to form an art of mufic ; and it would be ridiculous to pre- 
tend, that the art is of no advantage, becaufe the prafkice is 
founded in nature. Propriety and beauty of Speech, are cer- 
tainly as improveabie as the ear or the voice ; and to knpw the 
principles of this beauty, or the reafons which render one Fig- 
ure, or one manner of Speech preferable* to-^anotheri camiotfail 
to aflift and dire£t a proper choice. 

Btit I muft obferve, in the next place, that although this part 
of ftyle merits attention, and be a very- proper obje£J: of fcience 
and rule ; although much of the beauty of Qompofition depends 
on Figurative Language ; yet we muft beware of imagining 
that it (Spends folely, or even chiefly, upon fuch Language* 
It is not fo^ The great place which the doftrine of Tropes 
and Figures has occupied in. fyftems of rhetoric ; the over- 
anxious care which- has been (hewn in- giving names to a vaftva* 
riety of them, and in ranging them under different claffes, has 
often led perfons to imagine, that if their compofition was well 
l>efpangled with a number of thefe ornaments of fpecch, it want- 
ed no other beauty j whence has arifen much ftiffiiefs and afo 
feftation. For It is, in truth, the fentiment or paflion, which 
lies under the figured exprcffion, that gives- u^ any- merit The 
Figure is only the drefs; the fentiment is the body and the fub- 
ftance. No Figures will render a cold or an empty compofition 
interefting 5 whereas, if a fentiment be fublime or pathetic, it 
can fupport itfelf perfeftly^ well, without any borrowed aflift-^ 
aacci. Hence feveral of the moll afieCling^ and admired p^f*. 

.%ea. 
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fages of the Bcft aothors> are exfteSkd in the fimpleft Langnagev 
The following fcntiment from Virgin, for inftancc, msdee^ Hi 
way at once to the hcastt, without the help of smy Figorc what* 
crer. He is defcribing an Argiire, who falls ik battte'^ ks Italy, 
at a great diftaiK:e from his native coontry : 

Sternitur, infelix, alleflb vultiere, coelumque 

Afpich, ct dttlces moritos reminiicitiir Argos.* JEi»- r- ifi» 

A Gnglc ftroke of this kind, drawn a6 by the Tery pencil of na- 
Uire^ is worth a thoufand Figures. In the fame manner, the 
fimple ftyle of fcripture : *' He fpoke, and it was done ; he 
*^ commanded, and it ftood faft." *^ God faid, let there be 
•* light ; and there was light/* imports a lofty conception to 
^uch greater advantage, than if it had been decorated by the 
moft pompous metaphors. - The fa£t is, that the ftrong pathet- 
ic, and the pure fublimc, not only have little dependence on. 
Figures of fpeech^ but, generally, reje£l them. The proper 
region of thefe ornaments is, where a moderate degree of ele- 
vation and paffion is predominant i and there they contribute 
to the embellilhment of drfcourfe> only, when there ia a bads 

of 

• « Aatbares had from Argos trareird far, 
** Alcides' friend, and brotlbcr of the war ; 
• Now falling, by another's wound, his cy^ 
** He cafts to Hc^vcB, on Argos thinks, and dics^'* 

In this tr;ml!ation, much Of the beauty of the original is loft. " Ort Arg6» tlinlS 
and dies,'' is by no means equal tO ** dulces moiieos rexniriifcitur Argos.'" *' Ai 
•* he dies, he remembers his beloved Arcos." It is indeed obfervablc, that in 
moft of thofc tender and pathetic pafTages, Irhich do fo Ijriwch hoBOur to Vi<- 
^1, that great poet ezprejQes himiclf with the utmofi fimplicity ; as 

T«, dwlcis Conjui, tt Yolo \n fittore lecunt, 
Te vcoieate die, te deccdcnte canebat. Georg. IV. 

'And- fb in that moving Jjtaycr of Evandet , upon his parting with bis f<in P^ 

At vos, O Superi I et Biviim tu mazime rector 
Jupiter, Arcadi quxfomiierefcite regis, 
£t patrias audite preees. Si numina veftra 
. Incolumem Pallanta mihi, fi fata rcfetvant, 
Si vifuTus eum vivo, ct vcnturns in untun, 
Vitam oro f patiar qiiemvis dutare labotem I 
Sin aliqucm infandiun cafum, Fortnna, minaris, 
]S unc, O nunc liceat crudelem abrumpere vitam ? 
J)ufli ctirss ambiguae, dum fpes incerta futuri ; 
Dum, te chare Puer ! mea fera et fola voluptas! 
Amplexu tcneo; gravi<^r ne nunclus auret 
VulAcrct— . JEn. VIII, J7», 
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of foKd thongbt arid natural: fcritimcnt ; whefi they ai*c mftrtcd 
in their proper place 5 and when they rife, of thcfnfclrc$, from 
the fubje^, without being foaght after. 

Having ptemifed thefe obfcTvation6> \ proceed to givfc ith 
account of the Origin and Nature of Figures 5 principally of 
ftich as hjve their dependence oh Language j i^liidrng thit 
numerous tribe, which the rbcloricians call Tropes. 

At the firft rife of Language^ men would begin with giYiiq; 
names to the different objefts which they difcerned, or thought 
of. This nomenclature would, at the begimiing, be very nar* 
, row. According as toen's ideas multiplied^ and thdir acquaint* 
SHice with objedls increafed, their ftock of nances and words 
would increafe alfo. But to the infinite variety of dbje£ls and 
ideas, no Lang\iage is adb^afe. No Language is fo edpious^ 
as to ba?ve a feparate word for eVery feparate idea. Mdii iiat* 
urally fought to abridge tiiis laBour of multiplying words im 
ifrfimium ; and, in order to lay lefe burden on their memoriest 
liiade ofte word, which thdy had already appropriated to a 
certain idea or objefl:, fta^d aftfo for fome other' idea^r obj^flt 
between which and the priAiary one, they found, ot fancied, 
feme relation. Thus> the pcpofrtion, hi, was originaHy in* 
tented to exprefs the circumftstnce of pbce : " The man waa 
" killed in the wood." In progtefs of time, wdrds were wanted ^ 
to exprefs ilien's being conne£tecf with certain conditions of 
fortune, or certain fituations of mind j and fome refemblance, 
or analogy, being fancied betwedh thefe, and the place of 
bodies, the w6rd, ift, was employed to exprcfs men*s being fo 
circumftanced j as^ one's beiirg in health, or in fickuefs, in 
profperity or in adverfity, in joy or in grief, in doubt, or ih 
danget, or in fafety. Here we fee this prepofition, ht^ plainly 
affuming a tropical (ignification, or carried off from its origin* 
al meaning, to fignify fometbing elfe, which relates to, or re- 
fembles it. 

Tropes of this kind abound in all Larrguages, and are plains 
]y owing to the want of proper words. The operations of the 
mind and affeftions, in particular, are, in moft Languages^ de- 
fcribed by words taken from fenfiblc objeft^. The rcafon is 
plain. The names of fenfible objects, were, in all Langua^f^ 
the words moft early introduced j and wcre> by degrees, extendi* ^ 

cd 
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cd to thofe mental ob}e£is, of whx(& men had more obfcure con^ 
iSeptioQs, and to M^hich they found it more difficult to affign diC* 
tinA names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of fome 
jRmfible idea, when^ their imagination,, found fome affinity* 
Thus, we fpeak of, a piercing judgment, and a elear head ; at 
Jbfi or a iard heart j a rough oi a Jmooth behaviour. We fay, 
inflamed by anger, warmtd by love ; fwelled with pride, melted 
into grief iT and thefe are almoii the only fignifie^lnt words 
whtch we have for fuch ideast 

But, although the barrennc& of Language^ and the want of 
^ords, be doubtjefs one caufe of the invention of Tropes ; yet 
it is not the only, nor, perhaps, even the principal fburce of this 
form of fpeech* Tropes have arifen mope frequently, and 
fpread themfelves wider, from the influence which imagination 
poflefles over Language. The train on which this has pro- 
ceeded among all nations, I (hall endeavour to^ explain. 

Every objefk which makes any impreffion on the humas 
mind, \s conftantly accompanied with certain circumftances 
imd relations, that ftrike us at the fame time. It never pre^ 
fents itfelf to our view, ifole, as the French exprefs it \ that x% 
independent cm, and feparated from, every other thing 5 but al«* 
ways occurs as fomehow related to other obyetls -, going be«» 
fore them, or foilowtng after them 5 their effeft or their caufe^ 
yefembling them, or oppofed to them ; diftinguiffied by certain 
qualities, or furrounded with certain eircumftances. By this 
means, every idea or objeft carries in its train fome other ideas^ 
whicfi may be'conCdered as its acceflbries. Thefe acceffories 
often ftrike the imagination more than the principal idea itfelf* 
-They are, perhaps, more agreeable ideas ; or they are more fa-^ 
fniliar to our conceptions ; or they recal to our memory sk 
greater variety of important eircumftances. The imagination 
is more difpofed to reft upon fome of them ; and therefore in-- 
ftead of ufing the proper name of the principal idea which it 
-means to exprefs, it employs, in its place, the name of theac— 
ceflbry or correfpondent idea 5 although the pincipal have a 
proper and well-known name of its own. Hence a vaft variety 
of tropical or figurative words obtain currency in all Lan- 
^.uages, through choice, not neceffity ; and men of lively ini- 
<«ginations arp every day adding to tbeir number. ^ - 

i- - . . Thus^ 
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Thus, when wc defign to intimate the period, at which a 
Hate enjoyed mod reputation 017 gloiy, it were cafy to employ 
the proper words for exprefSng this ; but as this is readily coa^ 
laeSed, in our imagination, with the flourifliing period of a 
plant or a tree, we lay hold of this correfpondeat idea, and 
fay, "The Roman empire flouriifaed moil under Auguftus." 
The leader of a faflioil is plain Language j but, becaufe the 
head is the principal part of the human body, and is fuppofed 
to direft all the animal operations, refting upon this refei»-» 
blance, we fay, ** Catiline was the head of the party." The 
word, voice^ was originally invented to fignify the articulate 
found, formed by the organs of the mouth ; but, as by means 
of it men fignify their ideas and their intentions to each other, 
voice foon aflumed a great many other meanings, all derived 
from this primary eiFe(^. " To give our voice'* for any things 
fignified, to give our fentiment in favour of it. Not only fo ^ 
but vMce was transferred to fignify any intimation of will or 
judgment, though given without the leaft interpofition of voice 
in its literal fenfe, or any found uttered at all. Thuy we fpeak 
of liftening to the voice of Confcience, the vt^ce of Nature, the 
'Voice of God. This ufage takes placq, not fo much from bar- 
rennefs of Language, or want of a proper word, as from aa 
alluGon which we choofe to make to voice^ in its primary fenfe, 
in order to convey our idea, connefted with a circumftancc 
which appears to the fancy to give it more fprightliuefs and 
■force. 

The account which I have now given, and which feems to 

be a full and fair one, of the introduftion of Tropes into alt 

Languages,' coincides with what Cicero briefly hints, in his 

third book, De Oratore. ** Modus transferendi verba late patet ; 

** quam neceffitas primum genuit, coafta inopia et anguftiis; 

•**-pofl: autem delcdatio, jucuaditafque celebravit. Nam ut 

•** veftis, frigoris depellendi caufa. reperta primo, poft adhiberi 

'" csepta eft ad omatum etiam corporis et dignitatem, Gc verbi 

** tranflatio inftituta eft inopiae caufa, frequentata, delefta- 

•** tionis."* From 

•" The Figurative ufage of word? is very extenfivc ; an ufage to which 
* ncccfllty firfl gave rife, on account of the paucity of words, and harreau^fs 
«* of Language; but which the pleafure that was found in it afterwards ren- 
** dered frequent. For, as- garment^ were firft contrived to defend our bodies 
" from the cold, and afterwards were, employed for the purpofe of ornament 
•* and dignity, fo Figures of Speech^, introduced by waat^. were cultivated fof 
^ the fake of entcrtaiament." ^ 
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From what has been faid, it cloerlf appeafs, ho^r tliat muft 
come to pais, which I had Qcca(k>a to oientioa in a former 
Le&ure, that all Laagaages are mod Figurative in their earljT 
ftate. Both the caufes to which I afc^ibed the Origiu of Figures, 
coacttr in producing this effed at the beginnings of fociety. 
L^iguage is then mofl: barren; the ftoak of propsCr naipeg 
which hairs been im^ented for things, is fmall ; ^ndt ^t th^. 
fame time, imagination exerts great influence oyer the cqncep-p 
lions of men, apd ^heir method of uttering them jio that» 
both froi^i necei&ty and from choiee, their Speech wiU,. at that 
period, abound in Tropes. For the favage tribes of inen ar# 
always much givea to wonder and aftoniibm^Qt. flvery new 
ghjed furprifes, terrifies, and makes a ftrong impre^n pit 
their mind $ they are governed by imiginatLpn and paQon^ 
snore than by reafbn ; and, of courfe, their Spee^ muft be 
4eepiy tinflured by their genius. . In fad} we finds- that tl^$ 
Is the chara^er of the Am^ric^n and Indian X^a^gipiages ^ bold, 
pi£jturefque, and metaphorical ; full of ftrong aUu&pns to &iir 
fible qualities, and to fuch objects as Arack th^m moft ip th^ir 
wild and folitary life. An Indian chief makes ^ harang^j^e to 
his tribe, in a ftyle full of ftronger fnjetaphofs than an £urppi^|i 
would ufe in an epic poem* 

As Language makes gradual progrefs towards re^nemenl^ 
alm(^ erery obj.e& comes to have a proper nan^e give^n tp it^ 
and Perfpic\iity and PreciCon are more ftudied. B«4; ftiil, fcr 
^the reaforts before given, borrowed words, or as rhetoricians 
call them, Tropes, muft' continue to occupy a c^Hder^ble 
place. In ev/cry Language, tQO» th^re ari a multitude of words, 
which, though they were Figurative in their firft appticatiop 
to certain cAjefts, yet, by long ufe, lofe that Figurative pow^ 
wholly, and come to he confidered S(S fifK^^Ie and literal oa^^e£- 
fions. In this cafe, are the terms whioh I r^QEiark^ befpre^ as 
transferred from fpnfible qualities to the opcratio?^ or q«»ali- 
tics of the mind, ^ piercing judgmorit, a c/^ar head* a kard heart, 
mnd the Uke. There are other wiords which rem^ m a fort 
of middle ftate 5 which have neither loft wholly their figura- 
iive application, nor yet retain fo much of it, as to impnnt 
^ny remarkable character of figured Language on our ftyle j 
£ichas thefe phra&Sj *^ apprehend one's ijaeanixig :*' '^ enter 

9n 
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^ on a fttbjea f "follow out an argument ;" *' ftir up ftrife j* 
and a great fhaojr mote, of which our Language is full. In the 
life of fuch phrafes, corrcfl: writers will always {^referve a re-* 
gard to the Figure or allufion on which they are founded, and 
will be careful not to apply them in any way thitf i« inconfiftent 
-with it. One may be " flieltered under the patronage of a 
** great man 5'* but it were ^rong to lay, " {heltered under the 
*' mafque of diffimulation/' as a mafque conceals, but does not 
ihelter. An objefl, in defcription, may be " clothed" if you 
wiU» ^' wkh epithets *," but it is not fo proper to fpeak of its 
t>eing ** clothed with eircumftances ;" as the word ** circum« 
'^ fiances,'' alludes to ftanding round, not to clothing. Such 
attentunis as thefe are requifite in tke common run of ftyle. 

What has been f^icSon this fubje£k, tends to throw light oa 
the nature of Language in general, and will lead to the rea* 
fons. Why Tropes and Figures contribute to the beauty and 
grace of ftyle. 

Firft, They enrich Language, and render it more copious* 
By their means, words and phrafes are multiplied for exprefl^ 
ing all forts of ideas i for de&ribing even the minuteil; differ-t 
ences \ the nicefi: (hades and colours of thought $ which no^ 
JLanguagc could poihbly do by proper words alonen withcKtt 
affiftancc from Tropes. 

Secondly, They bellow dignity upon Style. The familiari- 
ty of coomion words^ to which our ears are much accuftomed^ 
tends to degrade Style. When we want to adapt our Languikg^ 
to the tone of an elevated fubje£l, we would be greatly sit a 
lois, if we could not borrow al&ftance from Figures ; whiofa* 
pxoperly employed, have a fimilar cScGt on Language, with 
what is produced by the rich and fplendid drefs of a perfon of 
rank i to create refped, and to give an air of magnificence tp 
him who wears it. Affiftance of this kind, is often needed in 
-p^k compofitions ; but poetry could not fubCft without iu 
Hence Figures form the conftant Language of poetry. To fay^ 
that *• the fun rifes," is trite and common ; but it bAomes a 
magnificent image when exprefled, as Mr. Thomfon has done : 

But yonder comes the powerful king of daf 
Rejoicing in the eaft. " ■' » 

Ce ?<► 
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To fay) that '^all men are fubjeft alike to deaths'* prefeats on4 
ly a vulgar idea j but it rifes and fills the imaginttion, when, 
painted thus by Horace : 



Or, 



Pallida mors aequo puHkt pede, pauperuni tabcrnas 
Aegumque turret. 

Omnes eodem cogtmur ; ommum , 

Verfatur urria, lerius, ocyus, 
Sors exitura, & qos in eternum 

fxiliom inipoiitura cymbse,^ 



' In the third place, "Figures give us the pleafure of enjoying 
two objefts prefented together to our view, without confufion ; 
the principal idea, which is the fubjeO: of the difcourfe, along 
with its acceflbry, which gives it the Figurative drefs. We fee 
one thing in another, as Ariftotle expreHes it ; which is always 
agreeable to the mind- For there is nothing with which the 
fancy is more delighted, than with comparifons, and refem- 
blances of objefts; and all Tropes are founded upon fome rela- 
tion or Analogy between one thing and another. When, for 
inftance, in place of "youth," I fay, the "morning of life ;** 
the fancy is immediately entertained with all the refembling 
circumftances which prefcntly occur between thefe two obje£ls. 
At one moment, I have in m^y eye a certain period of human 
life, and a certain time of the day, fo related to each other, 
that the imagination plays "between fhem with pleafure, and 
contemplates two fimilar objefts, in one view, without embar- 
raflment or confufion. Not only fo, but, 
• In the fourth place, Figures are attended with this farther 
advantage j of giving us frequently a much clearer and mors 
ftrifcing view of the principal obje£l, than we could have if it 
were expreffed in fimple terms, and divefted of its acceflbry idea. 
This is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue of which* 
they are very properly faid to illuftrate a fuKjeft, or to throw 
light upon it. For they exhibit the objeft, on which they arc 
employed, in a jpifturefque form ; they can render an abflraft 

conception. 



Ox, 



♦ With equal pace, impartial fate 

Knocks ax tlie palace, as the cottage gate. 

We all muft tread the paths pf fate; 

And ever (hakes the mortal urn ; 
Whofe lot embarks us, fooxi orilate, 

Oa Charott's boat ; ah ! ncTcr to rctura. f xavcii» 
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conception, in fome degree, an objeft-bf fenfe ;: they furrpund 
k with fuch circumftances, as enable the mind to lay hold of ii 
ftcadily, and to contemplate it fully. **Thofe ferfons," fayrf 
ime, ** who gain the hearts of moft people, who are chofen as 
** the companions of their fofter hours, and their reliefs from 
** anxiety and care, are feldom perfons of fhrning qualities, or 
•* ftrong vH-tues : it is rather the foff green of the foul, on 
•* which we reft our eyes> that are fdtigued with beholding 
•* more glaring objefts/*^ Here, by a happy allufion to a colour, 
the whole conception is conveyed clear and ftrong to the mind 
in one word. By a well chofen Figure, even convidion is at 
fitted, and the imprcffion ef a truth upon the mind, made more 
Hvely and forcible than it wouM otherwife be. As in the fbfc 
fowing illtrftration of Dr. Young's i " When we dip toa deep 
« in pleafore^ we always ftir a" fediment that renders it impure 
«? and noxious ;** or in this, " A heart boiling with violeijt 
•* paffions, will always fend up infatuating fumes to the head.'* 
An image that prcfcnts fo much congruitj- between a moral 
and a fenfible idea, ferves like an argument from analogy, to 
enforce what the author afferts, and to induce belief. 

Befides, whether we are endeaYouriTig to raife* fentiments of 
pleafure or averfion, we can always heighten the emotion by 
' the Figures which we introduce 5. leading the imagination to a, 
train, either of agreeable or difagreeable, of exalting or debafingp 
ideas, correfpondenu to the impreffion which we fceR to make* 
When we want to render an objeflt beautiful; or magnificent^ 
we borrow images from all the moft beautiful or fplendid fcenes 
of nature \ w,e thereby naturally ^hrow a luftre over our oh- 
je£k i we enliven the reader's^ mind j and difpofe hirn to go 
along with us, in the gay and pleafing impreffibns which we 
give him of the fubjeft. This efFe£l of Figures is happily; 
touched in the following lines of Dn Akcnfide, and illuftratcd 
^y a very fublime figure .: 

— ; ;--Thetith*inexprefliv6ftraih* ^'r 

DifFufes its enchantment. Fancy dreams 
Of facred fountains andJElyfian grotes, 
And vales of blifs. The iatdleSual power' 
Bends from his awful throne awond'ring ear,. 

Andfmilcs. ' ■ . ■ 

Bleaf. of Imaginat. 1. 124. 

What 
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What I Kvr^ now expbio^d, coxxceming the u£b mi cflfe A a . 
.^f Figures^ natux^y levels us to reflet on the wonderful power 
of Language ^ andi indeed^ wf canxicrtrefled on it without the 
^heft admiration. What a fine vehicle is it now b^onie for 
^U the conceptions of the humajcx ound } even fot the meft 
(ubtile and delicate workings of the Imagination I What a pliant 
znd flexible initruxncnt in the hand of one who can eqvplojr it 
(kilf ully 9 prepared to take every form which he choofes to give 
it ! Not content with a fimple communication of idea» anA 
thoughia, it painta thofe ideas to the eye ; it give$ colouring 
and relievo> even to the moft ahftsaii conceptions. In the Fig* 
ures which it ufea, it fets mirrors before us, where we may b^* 
hold obje£lsi a fecond time, in their likenefs. It entertain^ ust 
9iS with a fucceflion of the moft iplondid piflures ^ difpo£es, in 
the moft artificial manner, of the light and fiaade, foe viewing 
every thing to th? beft advantage ^ in fine, from being a ruda 
and imperfed; interpreter of niten's wax^a and ncceffiues^ it hat 
now pafled into an inftxument of the moft delicate and refine 
cd luxury. 

To make theie effe£ls of Figurative Language £snfible* there 
ure few authors in the Engliih Language, whom I can refer to 
with more advantage than Mr. Addifopi^ who& imagination isy 
^t once» remarkably rich, and remarkably correal and chafte* 
When he is treating^ for inftance, of the effed which light 
i(nd colours have to entertain the fency, confidered tn Mr* 
Locke's view of them as fecondary qualities, which have no real 
exiftence in matter, hut are only id^s in tfaenuH4, with what 
beautiful painting has he adorned this philofopbic fpeculatbn ? 
** Things," fays he, " would make but a poor appearance to 
^* the eye, if we fAW than only in their proper Figures and 
*^ motions- Now, we are every where entertained with pleat 
^^ ing (hows and apparitions i we discover imaginary glories iti 
*^ the heavens, and in the earth, and fee fome of this vifionarf 
** beauty poured out upon the whole creation. But what a 
^^ rough unfightly fketch of nature fiiould we be entertained 
** with, did all her colouring difappear, and the feveral dif- 
** tinftions of light and fbade vanifii ? In fliort, our fouls are, 
** at prefent, dcHghtfuUy loft, and bewildercc^ in a pleafing de- 
** lufion ; and we Iwalk about like the enchanted hero erf a ro- 
f^ mance^ who fees beautiful caftles^ woods, and meadows i 

«*and. 
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<^ and, at the fame time, hears the warbling df birds, and the 
'* purling of fireams y but, vpoa i;he finiihing of fome fecret 
** fpellf the -fantaftic fcene breaks iq>, and the dtfconfolate 
^ kii%ht finds himfelf on a barren heath, or in a felitarj defect 
*^ It is not improbable, that fometbing like tht9 may be the 
'< ftate of the foul after its firft feparation, tn xtfped of the 
^ images it will receive from matter." No. 413, Sped^or. 

Having thus explained, at fufficient length, the Origin, the 
Nature, and the EfFefts of Tropes, I fliould proceed next to the 
feveral kinds and divifions of them. But, in treating of thef^ 
wex« I to ioltow die common track of the fcholaftic vrriters on 
fbetoric, I fliould foon become tedious, and, I apprehend, nfi> 
lefs, at the fame time. Their great bufinefs has been, ^ith a 
moft patient and frivolous induftry, to branch them out under 
a vaft number of divifions, according to aH the iereral modes 
in which a word may be carried from its literal meaning, into 
«ne that is F^urative, without doing any more ; as if the mere 
knowledge of the names and clades of all the Tropes that can 
be formed, could be of any advantage towards the proper, or 
graceful ufe of Language. All that I purpofe is, tf> give, in a 
few words, before finifliing thisLedure, a general view of the 
feveral fburces whence the tropieal meaning of words is deriv- 
ed : after which I fliall, in fubfeqtient Ledhires, defcend to a 
more particular confideratton of feme of Hie moft confideraMb 
Figures of Speech, and fuch as are in moft frequent ule ; by 
treating of which, I ihall give all the inftru€lion t can, concern- 
ing the proper employment of figurative Language, and point 
out the errors and abufes which are apt to be committed in tins 
part of ftyic. 

All Tropes, as I befiore observed, are founded on the relatiott 
which one objed bears to another ; in virtue of which, the 
name of the one can be fubftituted inftead bf the name of the 
other, and by fuch a fubfUtution, the vivacity of the idea is 
commonly meant to be increafed« Thefe relations, feme more^ 
iome lefs intimate, may all give rife to Tropes. One of the 
firfl and moft obvious relations is, that between a caufe and its- 
tSc&» Hepce, an Figurative Language, the caufe is, fbme- 
timeSf put for the eifi^ Thus, Mr. Addifon, writing d 



Italy : 



BlofToms, and fruits, and fldwers, together ukp 

And the whole year in gay coofttfiooliest ^..^ 

Where 
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Where the " whole year" is plainly intended, to fignily the 
4sffeds or produftions of all the feafons of the year. At other 
times, again, the effc£k is put for the caufe ; as, ** grey hairs'* 
ircquently for old age, which caufes grey hairs ; and ** fliade,'* 
for trees that produce the fbadc. The relation between the 
container and the thing contained, is alfo fo intimateand obvip- 
ou% as naturally" to give rifc to Tropes- r 



llle impiger haufit 



Spumantem pateram & pleno fe proluit auroi 

Where every one fees, that the cup and the gold are p«t for the 
liquor that was contained in the golden cup. In the fame maOf^ 
ncr, the name of any country, is often ufed to denote the inhal>» 
itaats of that country ; and Heaven, very commonly employed 
to Cgnify God, becaufe he is conceived as dwelling in heaven. 
.To implore the afliftance of Heaven, is the fame as to implore 
the afliftance of God. The relation betwixt any eftablifhed 
£gn and the thing fignified, is a further fource of Tropes% 
Hence, 

Cedant arma tog« ; concedat laurca lingua?. 

.The '• toga,^ being the badge of the civil profefEons, and the 
•* laurel," of military honours, the badge of each is put for the 
civil and military charaiEiers themfelves. To " aflumc the 
•* fceptre,** is a commoiir phrafe for entering on royal authority. 
To Tropes, founded on thefe feverai relations, of caufe and 
cffe£):, container and contained, fign and thing fignificd, is 
given the name of Metonymy. , 

When the Trope is founded on the relation between an aiJ- 
teeedent and a confequent, or what goes before, and immedi- 
ately follows after, it is then called a Metalepfis j as in the Ro- 
man phrafe of *' Fuit," or ** Vixit,'* to exprefs that one was dead. 
•* Fuit Ilium ct ingens gloria Dardanidum," fignifies, that the 
glory of Troy is now no more. 

When the whole is put fbr a part, or a part for the whole; 
a genus for a fpecies, or a fpecies for a genus } the lingular for 
the plural, or the plural for the Angular number ; in geneiral, 
when any thing lefs, or any thing more, is put for the prccife 
^bje<^ meant j the Figure is then called a Synecdoche. It i& 

very 
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Tcry common, for Inftance, to defcribc a whole objeft by fome 
remarkable part of it ; as when we fay, ** A flpet of fo many 
« fail," in the place of « ftips ;'* when we ufe the " head** for 
the " perfon," the " pole" for the " earth," the "waves" for the 
**fca." In like manner, an attribute may be put for a fubjedl:; 
as, " youth and beauty,* for ^iSrcjoxmg and beautiful ;" and 
fometimes a fubjcQ: for the attribute. But it is needlefs to in- 
fill longer on this enumeratioii, which ferres little purpofe. I 
have faid enough, to give an opening into that great variety of 
relations between obje£b, by means of which, the m'ind is af- 
nftcd to pafs eafily from one to another ; and, by the name of 
the one, underftands the other to be meant. It it always feme 
acceffory idea, which recals the principal to the imagination j 
and commonly recals it with more force, than if the principal 
Idea had been exprefled. 

The relation which, of all others, is by far the moft fruitful 
of Tropes, I have not yet mentioned; that is, the relation of 
Similitude and Refemblance. On this is founded what is call- 
ed the Metaphor : when, in place of ufing the proper name of 
any, objeft, we employ, in its place, the name of 'fome other 
which is like it^ which is a fort of pifturc of it, and which 
thereby awakens the conception of it with more force or grace. 
This figure is more frequent than all the reft put together ; and 
the language, both of profe and verfe, owes to it much of its 
elegance and grace. This, therefore, deferves very full and 
particular confideration ; and (hall be the fubje£l of the nexlf 
Ledure. 
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lFTER Ac preliminary obfervations I have made, 
telating to Figurative Language in general, I come now to 
treat feparately of fuch figures of fpeech, as occur mod fre- 
quently, and require particular attention : and I begin with 
Metaj^or. This is a figure founded entirely on the refem- 
Uance .which one obje<3: bears to another. Hence, it is much 
allied to fimile, or comparifon ^ and is indeed no other than 
a comparifon^ cxprefied in an abridged form. When I fay o£ 
Ibmc great minifter, ** that he upholds the ftate, like a pillar 
** which fupports the weight of a whole edifice,** I fairly make 
a comparifon 5 but when I fay of fuch a minifter, ** that he is 
•* the pillar of the ftate,** it is now become a Metaphor. The 
comparifon betwixt the minifter and a pillar, is made in the 
mind ; but is exprefied without any of the words that denote 
comparifon. The comparifon is only infinuated, not exprefied : 
the one obje(^ is fuppofed to be fo like the other, that, without 
formally drawing the comparifon, the name of the one may be 
put in the place of the name of the other. '* The minifter is 
** the pillar of the ftate.'* This, therefore, is a more lively and 
animated manner of expreiling the refemUances which imag- 
ination traces among objefis. There is nothing which delights 
the fancy more, than this a£l of comparing things together, dif- 
covering refemblances between them, and defcribing them by 
fheir likenefs. The mind thus employed, is exercifed without 
being fatigued ; and is gratified with the confcioufnefs of its 
own ingenuity. We need not be furprifed, therefore, at find- 
ing all language ftrongly tin^ured with Metaphor. It infinu- 
ates even into familiar converfation i and, unfought, rifes up 
of its own accord in the mind. The very words which I have 
cafoaliy employed in defcribing tbis^ arc a proof of what I fay ^ 
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tbtSiundy injlnuates, rtfes up^ are all of them metaphorical expref* 
fionsj borroMred from fome refemblance which fancy forms be- 
tween fenfible objects, and the internal operations of the mind ;. 
and yet the terms are no lefs clear> and, perhaps* more expref* 
five» than if words had been ufed^ which were to be taken in 
the ftria and literal fenfe. 

Though all Metaphor imports comparifon^ and, therefore^ 
is, in that refpe£l, a figure of thought ; yet, as the words vx 
a Metaphor are not taken literally, but changed from their 
proper to a figurative fenfe, the Metaphor is commonly rank* 
cd among tropes or figures of words. But, provided the na- 
ture of it b*^ well underftood, it fignifies very little whether 
we call it a figure or a trope. I have confined it to the ex- 
preflion of refemblance between two obje£ls. I muft remark, 
however, that the word Metaphor is fometimes ufed in a loofer 
and more extended fenfe ; for the application of a term in any 
figurative fignification, whether the figure be founded on re- 
femblance, or on fome other relation, which two objedis bear 
to one another. For inftance ; when grey hairs are put for* 
old age ; as, " to bring one's grey hairs with forrow to the 
" grave ;" fome writers would call this a Metaphor, though it 
is not properly one, but what rhetoricians call a metonymy ; 
that is, the efFeft put for the caufe ; " grey hairs" being the ef- 
fefl: of old age, but not bearing any fort of refemblance to it. 
Ariftotle, in his Poetics, ufes Metaphor in this extended fenfe, 
for any figurative meaning impofed upon a word ; as a whole 
put for the part, or a part for the whole ; a fpecies for the ge- 
nus, or a genus for the fpecies. But it would be unjuft to tax 
this mo{l acute writer with any inaccuracy on this account ; 
the minute fubdivifions, and various names of tropes, beinj; 
unknown in his days, and the invention of later rhetoricians. 
Now, however, when thefe divifions are eftablifhed, it is inac- 
curate to call every figurative ufe of terms, promifcuoufly, a 
Metaphor. 

Of all the figures of Speech, none comes fo n^ar to painting a$ 
Metaphor. Its peculiar efie£l: is to give light and ftrength to de- 
fcription ; to make intelleftual ideas, in fome fort, vifible to the 
eye, by giving them colour, and fubftance, and fenfible quali-* 
ties. In order to produce this efPed^ however, a delicate han4 
Dp id 
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is required ; for, by a very little inaccuracy, we are in hazard 
of introducing confufion, ia place of promoting pez^icuity* 
Several rules, therefore, are necei&ry to be given for the proper- 
srianagement of Metaphors. But, before entering on thefe, f 
ihall give one iu&auce of a very beautiful Metaphor, that I mzf 
(how the figure to full advantage. I ihall take my inftanca 
from Lord BoUngbrdi^e's Remarks on the Hiiiory of England* 
Juft at the condufion of his work, he is %eaking of the be- 
haviour of Charles I. to his laft parliament : ^' In a word/' fays^ 
he, ^^ about a month after their meetiag, he diflblved them ; and» 
*^ as (bon as he had diilblved them, he repented ; but he repent^ 
•f ed too late of his raflin^fs. Well might he repent j for the 
^ vejScl was now full, and this laft drop made the ifraters of 
** bitterneik overflow.** " Here/* he adds, " we draw the cur- 
** tain, and put an end to our remarka.^' Nothing could be more 
happily thrown off The Metaphor, we fee, is continued 
through feveral expreflSons. The v^ei is put for the ftatc, or 
temper of the nation already j^//, that is, provoked to the 
higheft by former oppreffions aud wrongs \ this lafiirop^ fland» 
for the provocation recently received by the abrupt diflblutiom 
of the parliament ; and the overflowing of the waters ofhiiternefe^ 
beautifully exprefies all the eife£b of refentment let loofe by aoi 
cxa%erated people. 

On this pailage, we may make two remarks iu paffing. Hi« 
/}ne, that nothing forms a more fpirited and dignified conclufion 
of a fubjea,than a figure of this kind happily placed atthe clofe. 
Wcfec the effed of it,inthis inflrance. The author goes off with 
a good grace ; and leaves a fttong and full impreffion of his fub- 
^£k. on the readex's namd. My other remark is, the advantage 
i^luch a Metaphor frequently has above a formal comparifon. 
How much would the fentiment here have been enfeebled, if it 
had been expreffiid in the ftyle of a regular fimile, thus : " Weli 
**Diight he repent; for the ilate of the nation, loaded with 
** grievances and provocations, refemblod a veffelthat was now 
¥ full, and this fuperadded provocation, like thelaft drop infufed, 
^' made their rage and refentment, as waters of bitternefe, over- 
♦* iow." It has infinitely more fpirit and force as it now ftands, 
in the form of a Metaphor. . " Wdl might he repent ; for the 
f* veiTel was now full ^ aqd this laft drop, made the waters o£ 
bittcruefs overflow." Having 
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Having mentioned^ with applaufe, this ihftance from Lord 
Bolingbroke, I think it incumbent on me here to take notice, 
that, Chough I may have recourfe to this author, fometimes, for 
examples of ftyle, it is his ftyle only, and riot his fentimcnt^ 
that deferve praife. It is indeed my opinion^ that there arc 
few writings in the Englifli Language, which, for the matter 
contained in theni, can be read with lefs profit or fruit, than 
JLord Bolingbrdke's works. His political writings hate the 
merit of a very lively and eloquent ftyle ; but they have no 
other ; b^ing, as to the fubftance, the niere temporary prbduc*' 
tions of fadion and party j no better, indeed, than pamphleti 
i^ritten for the day. His Pofthumous, or, as they are called, 
his Philofophical Works, wherein he attacks religion, have ftiU 
lefs merit ; for they are as loofe in the ftyle as they, arc flim'fy 
in the ^eafonihg. An unhappy inftance, this author is, of parts 
and genius fo miferably perverted by faftion and pafEon, that, 
BS his memory will defcend to pofterity with little honour, fo 
his produ£l:ions will foon pafs, and are, indeed, already paiBn^ 
into negltOi and oblivion. 

Returning from this digrcffion to the fubjeft before us, I 
proceed to lay <!own the rules to be obfervcd in the condu£k of 
Metaphors 5 and which are much the fame for tropes of every 
kind. 

The firft that I fhall mentioYi, is, that they be fuitcd to the 
iiature of the fubjc£t of which we treat | neither too many, 
nor. too gay, nor too elevated for it ; that we neither attempt 
to force the fubjcft, by means of thdm, into a degree of elevi- 
tion which is not congruous to it ; nor, on the other hand, al- 
low it to fink below its proper digjiity. This is a dire£lion 
which belongs to all Figurative Language, and &ouId1)e eve^r 
kept in view. Some Metaphors are allowable, nay, beautiful, 
in poetry, which it would be abfurd and unnatural to employ 
in profe ; fome may be graceful in* orations, which would be 
very in7proper in hiftorical, or philofophical compofition. Wc 
mirit temember, that figures are the drefs of our fentlments.^ 
As there is a natural congruity between drefs, and the charac- 
ter or rank of the perfon who wear« it, a violation of which 
congruity never fails to hurt 5 the fame holds precifely as to 
the application of figures to fentiment. The exceffive, or un- 
ibfonable employment of them| is mere foppery m writings. 

It 
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It gives a boyifli air to compofition ; and, inftead of raifing a 
fubje£t| in hCt^ diminiihes its dignity. For, as in life, true 
dignity muft be founded on chara£ter, not on drefs and appear- 
ance, fo the dignity of compofition muft arife from fentiment 
and thought, not from ornament. The a£Fe£):ation and parade 
of ornament, detrad as much from an author, as they do from 
a man. Figures and Metaphors, therefore, fhould, on no occsi* 
fion, be ftuck on too profufely i and never (hould be fuch as 
Tcfufe to accord with the ftrain of our fentiment. Nothing 
can be more unnatural, than for a writer to carry on a train 
of re^foning, in the fame fort of Figurative Language, which 
he would ufe in defcription. When he rcafons, wc look only 
for perfpicuity 5 when he defcribes, we expefl: cmbellifliment s 
when he divides, or relates, we deGre plainnefs and fihiplicity. 
One of the greateft fecrcts in compofition is, to know when to 
be fimplc. Thb always gives a heightening to ornament, in 
its proper place. The right difpofition of the (hade, makes the 
light and colouring ftrike the more : " Is enim eft eloquens,* 
fays Cicero, " qui ct humilia* fubtiliter, et magna graviter, et 
•• mediocria temperate poteft dicere. Nam qui nihil poteft 
** tranquillc, nihil leniter, nihil definite, diftinfte, poteft dicere, 
** is, cttm non praeparatis auribus infiammare rem caepit, furere 
• ** apud fanos, et quafi inter fobrios bacchari temulentus vidctur."* 
This admonition fhould be particularly attended to by young 
praftitioners in the art of writing, who are apt to be carried 
away by an undiftinguifhing admiration of what is fliowy and 
florid, whether in its place or not.f The 

• « He 18 truly dnqitcnt, who can difcourfe ^f humble fubje<5ls m a plaia 
•* ftylc, who can treat important one* with dijEjnity, and fpeak of things, which 
<< are of a middle nature, in a temperate ftrain. For one who, upon no oc- 
«* cafion, can exprefs himfelf in a calm, orderly, diftin(5t manner, when he be* 
«« gins to be on fire before his readers arc prepared to kindle along with hira, 
^ has the appearance of ravhig like a madman among perfons who are in their 
** fenfes, or of reeling like a drunkard in the midd of fobcr company.** 

f What perfon of the leaift tafte, can bear the following paifage, in a late 
hmorian. He is giving an account of the famous a(fl of parliament againfl 
irregular marriages in England : "The bill,*' fays he, " underwent a great 
•« number of alterations and amendments, which were not cfTeifVcd without vi- 
«• olent conteft " This is plain Language, fuited to the fubjed ; and we nat- 
urally expecft, that he Hiould go on in the fame (lr)aiu, to tell us, that, after 
thefe contefts, it was carried by a great majority of voices, and obtaiped the 
royal aflcnt. But how does he exprefs htmielf in finifiiing the period ? •* At 
« length, however, it was floated through both houfes, on the tide of a great 
•* majority, and ftrercd into the fafe harbour of royal approbation." Noth- 
ing can be more puerile than fuch Language. Smollct's Hiftory of England^ 
as quoted in Critical Review for Odt. lydhp- 151. 
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The fecond rule, which I give, refpcfls the choice of objcfl^ 
from whence Metaphors, and other figures, are to be drawn* 
The field for Figurative Language is very wide. All nature* 
to fpeak in the ftyle of figure^, opens its (lores to us, and ad-» 
mits us to gather, from all fenfible objefts, whatever can il- 
luftrate intellcftual or moral ideas. Not only the gay and fp]en« 
did objefts of fenfe, but the grave, the terrifying, and even the 
gloomy and difnial, may, on different occafions, be introduced 
into figures with propriety. But we mufl beware of ever ufing 
fuch allufions as raife in the mind difagreeable, mean, vulgar* 
or dirty ideas. Even when Metaphors are chofen in order to 
vilify and degrade any objeft, an author fhouldftudy never to 
be naufeous in his allufions. Cicero blames an orator of hi« 
time, for terming his enemy **Stercus Curi«;'* "quamvis fit 
*• fimile," fays he, " tamen eft deformis cogitatio fimilitudinis." 
But, in fubjefts of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault to in* 
troduce mean and vulgar Metaphors. In the treatife on tht 
Art of Sinking, in Dean Swift's works, there is a full and hu- 
morous coUedlion of inftances of this kind, wherein authors* 
inftead of exalting, have contrived to degrade, their fiibjeftsb]^ 
the figures they employed. Authors of greater note than thofc 
which are there quoted, have, at times, fallen into this error. 
Archbiftiop Tillotfon, for inftance, is fometimes negligent ia 
his choice of Metaphors ; as, when fpeaking of the day of judg- 
ment, he defcribes the world, as " cracking about the finners* 
** ears." Shakefpeare, whofe imagination was rich and bold* 
in a much greater degree than it was delicate, often fails here* 
The following, for example, is a grofs tranfgjreflion ; in his 
Henry V. having mentioned a dunghill, he prefently raifes a 
Metaphor from the fleam of it *, and on a fubjeft too, that nat- 
urally led to much nobler ideas : 

And thofe that leave their valiant bones in France* 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
Tney (hall be fam'd ; for there the fun fhall greet them* 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven. 

Aa IV. Sc. «. 

In the third place, as Metaphors fhould be drawn from objefbs 
of forae dignity, fo particular care fhould be taken that the re- 
femblance, which is the foundation of the Metaphor, be clear 
and perfpicuous, not far fetched, nor diflicult to difcover. Tha 

tranfgrcffion 



f. 
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tran%teflion bf this rule iriafces, what arc calfcdiiirSi or forced 
Metaphors^ which are always difpleafing, becaufe they puzzld 
the reader, and, inftcad of illuftipatirig the thought, render it 
perplexed and intricate. With Metaphors of this kind, Cowley 
abounds. He, and fdttic of the writers of his ^e^ feem to 
\v^ conAdered it as the perfe£^iofx of wit, to hit upon like*- 
iiefles between objef^s which no- other perfon could have difcov- 
cred; and, at tlie fame time, topurfuethofe Metaphors fo i&r^ 
ijiat it requires fome ingenuity to foUow them out and compre- 
hend them. This makes- a Metaphor re£emble an aenigma ; and 
is the very reverfc of Cicero^s rule oti this head r " Yerccunda 
•* debet efle tranilatio^ ut deducta eflfe in alienum locum non 
^* irruiffe,atque ut voluntario non vi venifle videatur."* Ho# 
forced andobfcure, for inftance, are the foUoAftng ycifes of 
Cowley, fpeaking of his miftrefs : 

Woe to her ftubbom heart, if once nime come 
Into the felf-fame room, 
*Twill tear and blow up all within, 
I/ike a granado, ihot into a magazine. 
Then fliall love keep the afhes and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts ; 
Shall out of ix)tl» one new one make ; 
From her's th' alloy, from mine the metal take %, 
l^or of her heart, he front the Eames will find 
But Httk left behind ; 
Mine only will remain entire, 
Ho drofs was there, to perifii in the fire* 

I» this manner he addreiles fleep : 

In vain, thou drowfy god, I thee invoke ; 

For thou, who doft from fiimes arife. 

Thou, who man's ibul doft overlhade. 

With a thick cloud by vapours made ; ^ 

Canft have no power to fhtit his eyes, 
Whofe flame's fo pure, that it fends up no fmoke ; 
Yet how do tears but from fome vapours rife i 

Tears that bewinter all my year f 
The fate of Egypt I fuftam, _ 
And never feel the dew of rain, 

From clouds which in the head appear i 

But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below.f 

• Trite 

* " Every Metaphor ihonld he modefl, fo that it may carry the appearance 
•* of having been lcd> not of having forced itfcif into the place of that word 
• whofe room it occupies ; that it may feem to have cOme tJifther of its own 
•« accord, and ziot by conftraint." De Oratorci L, IIL c. 53. 

t Sec an excellent criticifm on this fort of mctaphyfical poetry, in Dr. Johtt- 
fon's Life of Gowicy, 
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THte and common refemUances fhould indeed be avoided in 
<i\xv Metaphors. To be new, and not vulgar, is a beauty. But 
when th^y are fetched from fome likencfe too remote, and ly- 
ing too far out of the ^oad of ordinary dipught, then, bcfide« 
iheir obfcurity, they have alfo the diladvantage of appearing la- 
boured, and^ as the FrencI^caUtt, ^^ recherche :'' whereas Met- 
aphor, like every other ornament, Io(es its whole grace, whP* 
it does not feem natural and eafy. 

It is but a bad and ungraceful fofteniHg which writers fomc- 
times ufe for a harfb Metaphor, when thejr p^iate it with the* 
expreflioR, as it were. This is but an awkward parenthefis 9 
and Metaphors, which need this apology of an as it were y had^ 
generally, be better omitted. Metaphors, too, borrowed from 
any of the fciences, efpecidly fuch of them as belong to par- 
liktilar profeffions, are almoil always faulty by their obfcuritjF. 

In the fourth place, it muft be carefully attended i:o, in th» 
condudl of Metaphors, never to jumble meta,phorical and plain 
Language together ; neve? to conftrufl; a period fo, that part 
^f it muft be underftood metaphorically, part literally; which 
always produces a mod difagreeable confufion. Inilance^ 
irhich are but too frequent, even in good authors, will make 
this ruk, and the rcafon of it, be clearly underftood. In Mr. 
Pope's tranflation of the Qdyfiey, Penelope, bewailing the ab- 
rupt departure of her fon Telemachus, is made- to fpeak thus : 

I.png to my joys my deareft lord is loft, 

His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaft ; 

Kow. from my fond embrace bye tempefts torn* 

Our other column of the ftate is borne, 

Uor took a kind adieu, nor fought confent.* IV. 96i, 

Here, in one line, her (oa is figured as a column; and in the 

aesLt, he returns to he a perfon, to whom it belongs to take 

adieu, and to a(k coofent This is incpnfiAent. The poei 

ibould either have kept himfelf to the idea df a man,, in the 

litexal fenfe» ox^ i£ he iig;ured.him by a column, he fhould have 

afcribed 

K In the original, t^re in na aUufion to a column, and tUc Metaphor k- 
j^^tlj Ai{^pOffted 1 

Tlamitu dgiTria-t ytSKOKTfctvov Iv Axvaouri 
„ . ^ . . * Nw ^ aw «p««^ dyajrnlo¥ avngih^vlo QviXKou 
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afcribed nothing to him, but what belonged to it. He was not 
?t liberty to afcribe to that column the a£lions and properties 
of a man. Such uanatural mixtures render the image indif* 
tinft ; leaving it to waver, in our conception, T>et ween the fig- 
urative and the literal fenfe. Horace'$ rule, which he applies 
to chara<^er8» ihould be obfenred by all writers who deal ia 
figures: 

■ Servetar ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto procdTerit, et Cbi coofiet. 

Mr. Pope» elfewhere^ addrefling himfelf to the king> fays^ 

To thee the world its prelent homage pays, 
The harvefl early, but mature the praife. 

This, though not fo grofs, is a fault, however, of the fame kind* 
It is plain, that, had. not the rhyme milled him to the choice of 
aa improper phrafe, he would have faid. 

The harveft early, but mature the crop : 

And fo would have continued the figure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinifhed, and by employing the lit- 
eral word, prai/e, when we were expe£king fomething that rc^ 
lated to the harveft, the figure is broken, and the two members 
of the fentence have no proper correfpondence with each other : 

The ^^rz>^ early, but mature the pr/7^. 

The works of Ofiian abound with beautiful and correal Met* 
aphors ; fuch as that on a hero : " In peace, thou art the gate 
•*of fpring; in war, the mountain ftorm.** Or this, on a 
woman : " She was covered with the light of beauty j but her 
** heart was the houfe of pride." They afford, however, one 
inftance of the fault we are now cenfuring : *' Trothal went 
** forth with the ftream of his people, but they met a rock : for 
•* Fingal ftood unmoved ; broken, they rolled back from his fide. 
•* Nor did they roll in fafety 5 the fpear of the king purfued 
" their flight," At the beginning, the Metaphor is very beau- 
tiful. The ftream, the unmoved rock, the waves rolling back 
broken, are exprefGons employed in the proper and confident 
Language of Figure ; but, in the end, when we arc told, " they 
*' did not roll ia fafety, becaufe the fpear of the king purfued 

« their 
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^^ their flight,** the literal meaning is improperly mixed with 
the Metaphor : they are, at one and the fame time, prefcnted 
to us as waves that rol/y and men that may hepurfaed and wound" 
ed with a fpear. If it be faulty to jumble together, in this n>an- 
iier, metaphorical and plain Language, it is ftill more fo, 

III the fifth place, to make two different Metaphors meet, on 
one objcfl. This is what is called mixed Metaphor, and is in- 
deed one of the groffeft abufes of t}xis Figuri ; fuch as Shake- 
fpeare's expreflion, " to take arms againft a fea of troubles." 
This mates a 'mod unnatural medley, and confounds the im- 
agination entirely. Quin tilian has fufficientiy guarded us againft ' 
k. " Id imprimis eft cuftodiendum, ut quo generc coeperis 
** tranflationis, hoc finias, Multi autem cum initium a tem- 
** peftate fumferunt, incendio aut runia finiunt ; quae eft in- 
** confequentia reriim foedifTima."* Obferve, for inft'ance, what 
an inconfiftcnt group of objeds is brought together by Shake- 
ipeare^ in the following pafllige of the Tcmpeft ; fpeaking of 
perfons recovering their judgment after the enchantmenl^ 
which held them, was difibivcd : 



-The charm diflblves apace, 



And as the morning fteals upon the night 
Melting the darknds, fo their riling fenfes 
Begin to chafe the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reafon, -i— 

So many lU-forted things are here joined, that the mind can fee 
nothing clearly •, the mprning Jlealing upon the 4arknefs, and 
at the fame time melting it ; the fenfes of men chafing fumes^ 
ignorant ftmusy and fumes that mantle. So again in Romeo* 
and Juliet : 



' as glorious, 



As is a winged meffenger from heaven, 
Unto the white upturned woodering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beftrides the lazy pacing clouds. 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. 

Here, the angel is reprefentcd, as, at one moment, beftriUng 
the clouds, and failing upon the air \ and upon the bofom of the 
E E air 

• " We nuift be particularly attentive to end with the fame kind of Meta^ 
•« phor with which wc have begun. Some, when they begia the figure with 
•< a Tempefl, conclude it with a coaflaj>ratioa i which fonoi a fhsuneful in- 
• conMcicy.** 
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sir too I vs/hijzli forms £uch a confu&d pi£turei that it is im-* 
poITibles for any imagination to comprehend it 

More eorrefl: writers^ than Shakefpeare, fomctimcs fall intc^ 
this crrpr of mixing Metaphors, It is furprifing how the fol- 
lowing inaccuracy (hould have efcaped Mr. Addifon, in his 
lictter fixim Italy : 

I bridle in my ftruggHng muie with pM, 
That ioBg» to launch into a bolder ftrain.* 

Th.Q mufe,. figured as a horfe> may be bridied ; but when we 
fpeak of launohing^ w€ make it a ihip ; and, by no force of 
imagination, can it be fuppofed both a horfe and a fliip a* one 
mpnxe^t ;. bridjed, to hinder it from launching. ^ The fame* 
author, in one of his numbers in the Spectator, fays, " There 
•* is not a Gogle^ view of human nature, which is not fufficient 
** to extinguifc the feeds of pride.'* Obferve the incoherence 
oJF the things here joined together, making " a view extinguilhy 
<* and extinguilh feeds/' 
Horace alfo, is incorreft, ia the following paflage : 

Urit enim fiilgore foo qui praE:gravat artes 
Infra fe pofitas, ■ ■ 

Vrlt qui pragravat. He daz^zles who bears down with his 
weight ; makes plainly an inconfiftent mixture of metaphorical 
ide^s. Neither can this other paflage be altogether vindicated ; 

Ah ! quanta labpms in Charybdiy 
Digne puer meliore &imma ! 

Where a whirlpool of water, Charybdis, is ftiid- to be a flame, 
not good enough for this young man ; meaning that he was 
unfortunate in the object of his paffion. Flame is, indeed, be- 
come almoft a literal word for the paffion of love j but as it ftill 
retains, in fome degree, its figurative power, it fhould never 
have been ufed as fynonimous with water, and mixed with it 
in the fame Metaphor. When Mr. Pope (Eloifa to Abelard) 
feys. 

All then is &l}, pofTelRng and pofleft, 
No craving void left akrng in the breafi: ; 

A void 

*■ In my obfeti^ation on this pajOTage, I find that I had c(^nctdcd with Dr«. 
JbhAfon, who pafib a fimil^ ceofure upon it, in his life of Aiddjiou, 
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A VQtdxmji metaphorlcaily, be faid to crave; but can a voi4 
be faid to akef 

A good rule has been given for examining the propriety of 
Mctapholrs, when we doubt whether or not they be of the mix- 
ed kind 5 namely, that we ihould try to form a piftUre upotl 
them, and confider how the parts would agree, :ind what fort 
of figure the whole would prcfent, when delineated with ^ pen- 
cil. .By this means, we ftiould bcdoihe fenfible, whether in^ofti 
(iftent circumftances were mixed, and a monfttoUs image fhfefei 
by produced, as in all thofe faulty inftinces I have now beefi 
giving ; or whether the obje£l was, all along, prefented in 6iii 
natural and confiftent point of view. 

As Metaphors ought never to be mix:ed, fo, in the fiitK 
place, we fhould avoid crowding them together on the famft 
fuhjeft. Suppofing each of the Metaphors to be preferved 
diftinft, yet, if they heaped on dhc another, they produce i 
confufion fomewhat of thefarne kind with the niiied Metaphof. 
We may judge of this by the following pafRge from HoriCe : 

Motum CK MeteHo confiife pvicuni'r 
B^llique caufas, et vitia,et modps, 

Ludumque fortunae, gravef(}uie 

Priacipiim totdlia«, & aijml .t - • , i 

Nondura expiatis im<fta cr^oribus^ , ^ *; /» 

Periculofae plenum opus aleaj, ^ ^" 

Traftas, 6t irtcedis p^r ign<4» 

Suppofit^ cineri dolofo.* ' X&.A.\L * 

This paffage, though very poetical is, however, harfli .^an^ 
obfcure j owing to no other caufe but this, that three diftini^ 
Metaphors are crowded together, to defgribe the <yfliculty.of 
Pollio's writing a hiftory of the civil wars. .Firft| *' Tr^cSas ar- 



* • Of warm commoHcms, wrathful jsati 

The growing feeds of civil wars ; 

Of double fortune's cruel games, 

The fpecious means, the private aims> '- • n 

And fatal friendfliips of the guilty great,. . 
Alas! how fatal to the Roman ft^te !" 

Of mighty legions late fubd«'<^ 

And arms with Latiaa blood embruM ; 

Yet unaton'd (a labour vaft ! 

Doubtful the die, ahd; dire tlie cafl f) 
You treat adventurous, and incaiitioUstreii^ 
On fires with faithlcfe cmScrs ovcrfprcad*^ * 

FlANCIS. 
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'* ma unfta craoribus nondum expiatis ;" next, " Opus plcnutn 
** periculofae alc« -" and then j *' Incedis per ignes fuppofitos 
** dolofo cineri." The mind has.difficiiny in pafSng readily^ 

. through fo many different views given it, in quick fucceilioiTy 
of the fame objedl. 

The only other rule concerning Metaphors which I (hall 
add, in the feyenth place, is, that they be not too far purfued* 
If the refemblance, on which the figure is founded, be long 
dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circum(tances» 
we make an Allegory inftcad of a Metaphor j we tire the read- 
er, who foon wearies of this play of fancy ; and we render 
our difcourfe obfcure. This is called, "draining a Metaphor* 
Cowley deals in this to excefs ; and to this error is owing, in 
a great meafure, that intricacy and harfhnefs, in his figurative 
language, which I before remarked. Lord Shaftefbury is fome- 
times guilty of purfuing his Metaphors too far. Fond, to a 
high degree, of every decoration of ftyle, when once he had hit 
^pon a figure that pleafed him, he was extremely loth to part 
with it. Thus, in his advice to an author, having taken up fo- 
liloquy, or meditation, under the Metaphor of a proper method 
of evacuation for an. author,- he purfues this Metaphor through 
feveral pages, under all the forms " of difcharging crudities, 
** throwing off froth and fcum, bodily operation, taking phyfic, 
"curing indigeftion, ^giving vent to choler, bile, flatulencies, 
" and tumours ;" till at laft, the idea becomes naufeous. Dr. 
Young alfo often trefpaflfes in the fame way. The merit, how- 
ever, of this writer, in figurative language, is great, and de- 
fervcs to be remarked. No writer, ancient or modern, had a 
ftroflger imagination than Dr. Young, or one more fertile 
in figures of every 'kind. His Metaphors are often new, 
and often natural and beautifuL But, as his imagination 
was ftrong and rich, rather than delicate and correct, he 
fometimes gives it too loofe reins. Hence, in his Night 
Thoughts, there prevails an obfcurity, and a hardnefs in his 
ftyle. The Metaphors are frequently too bold, and frequently 
too far purfued ; the reader is dazzled, ratlier thati enlighten- 

^ cd ; and kept conftantly on the ftretch to comprehend, and keep 
pace with the author. We may obferve, for inftance, how the 
following Metaphor is fpun out : 

. ••"* "Thy 
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Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
Midft fands and rocks, and ftorms, to cruife for pleafure ; 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and better mifi'd than gaia'd. 
Fancy and fenfe, fronvan infefted (hore, 
Thy cargo brings ; and peftilence the prize ; 
Then fuch the thirft, infatiable thirft, 
- By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more. 
Fancy ftill cruifes, when poor fenfe is tir'i 

Speaking of old age, he fays, it (hould 

Walk thoughtful on the filent fplemn (hofe 
V Of that vaft ocean, it muft fail fo fbon ; ^ ^ , 

. And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 
Thatfhonly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two firft lines are uncommonly beautiful; *'walk 
** thoughtful on the filent, &c." but when he continues the 
Metaphor, "to putting good works on board, and waiting the 
** wind," it plainly becomes drained, and finks in dignity. Of 
all the Englifh authors, I know none fo happy in his Metaphors 
as Mr. Addifon. His imagination was neither fo rich nor 
To ftrong as ZJir. Young's ; but far more chafte and delicate. 
■Perfpicuity, natural grace and eafe, always diftinguiih his fig- 
ures. They are neither harfli nor drained ; they never appear 
to have been ftudied or fought after ; but feem to rife of their 
own accord from the fubjeft, and conftantly embellifli it. 

I have now treated fully of the Metaphor, and the rules that 
ihould govern it, a part of the do<3rine of ftyle fo important, 
that it required particular illuftration. I have only to add a 
few words concerning Allegory. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a continued Metaphor ; as it 
is the reprefentation of fomc one thing \)y another that refembles 
it, and that is made to ft and for it. Thus, in Prior's Henry and 
Emma, Emma in the following allegorical nxanner defcribes her 
conftancy to Henry : 

Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmooth furface of a fummer's fea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with profperous gales, 
And fortune's favour fills the fwelling fails ; 
But would forfake the fhip, and make the fhore. 
When the winds whiftle, and the tempefts roar I 

We may take alfo from the fcriptures a very fine example of an 
Allegory, in the 8oth Pfalm ; where the people of Ifrael arc 

reprcfented 
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fcpTefcntcd uftder the image of a vine, and the figure is fupport- 
cd throughout ivith great corre£lnefs and tcauty; "Thou 
•* h^ft brought a vine cut ©f Egypt, thou haft caft out the hea- 
•* then, and planted it. Thou preparedft room before it, and 
^'didft eaufe it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
•* hills were covered with the fiiadow of it 5 and the bough* 
** thereof were like the goodly cedars She fent out her boughs 
•* into the fea, and her branches into the riven Why haft thou 
•* broken down her hedges, fo that all they which pafs by the 
•*way do pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth wafte itj 
^^ and the wild beaft of the field doth devour it. Return, we 
•• befeech thee, Q God of Hofts, look down froirv heaven, and 
^ behold^ and vifit this vine !** Here there is no circumftance, 
(except perhaps one phrafe at the beginning, " thou haft caft 
• out the heathen'^) that does not ftriSly agree to a vine, whilft, 
it the fame time, the whole quadrates happily with the Jewifh 
itate reprefented by this figure. This is the firft and principal 
yequifite in the conduft of an Allegory, that the figurative 
and the literal meaning be not mixed inconfiftently together. 
For inftance, inftead of defcribing the vine, as wafted by 
the boar from the wood, and devoured by the wild beaft of 
fhe field, had tlie Pfalmift faid, it was afilidled by heathens, or 
overcome by enemies, (which is the real meaning) this would 
have ruined the Allegory, and produced the fame confuCon, of 
which I gave examples in Metaphors, when the figurative and 
literal fenfe are mixed and jumbled together. Indeed,* the fame 
xules that were given for Metaphors, may alfo be applied, to Al- 
legories, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. The 
only material difference between them, befides the one being 
fcort, and the other being prolonged, is, that a Metaphor always 
explains itfelf by the words that are connefted with it In their 
proper and natural meaning ; as when I fay, *' AchiHes was a 
•* lion ;" an " able minifter is the pHlar of the ftate." My lion 
and my pillar are fufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles anci the minifter, which I mean to join to them 5 but 
an Allegory is, or may be, allowed to ftand more difconnefted 
with the literal meaning 5 the interpretation not fo directly 
p&unted out> but i^ to our own reflection. 

Alkgories 
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Allegories were a favourite method of delivering inftruflions 
in ancient times ; for vtrhat we call fables or parables are jio 
other than AUegories ; where, br wortb and adions sUiributed 
to beafts or inanimate obje^ls, the difpoiitions q( men are figur- 
ed y and what we call the moral, is the unfigured fenfe or mean- 
ing of the Allegory. An aenigma or riddle is alfo a fpecies of 
Allegory^ one thing reprefented or imaged by another; but pur-. 
pofcly wrapt op ander fo many circamttances, ^s to be tender- 
ed obfcure. Where a riddle is not intended, it is always a 
fault in Allegory to be too Auk. The meaning (hould be eafi- 
Ij ieen through the figure employed to ihadow it. However^' 
die, proper mixture al light and fbade in fuch compoiitionst' 
die exa£i adjuftment of all the figurative circumftances witb 
die literal fen£^ fo as neither to lay the meaning too bare anft 
cipen, nor to cover and wrap it up too much, has ^vei' beeti^. 
Sowad an afiair of great nicety ; and there are few fpecies o^ 
compofidon in which it is n»ore difficult to write fo as to pleafe 
and command attention, than ia Allegories^ In fome of thcf 
vifioBSrof the Spc&ata-y we have: examples^ of Allegories vtrf 
lisfppi^r executed* 
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HYPERBOLE. PERSONIFICATION. APOSTROPHE. 

. X HE next Figure concerning which I am to treat, is 
Called Hyperbole, or Exaggeration, It confifts in magnifying 
an obje£k beyond its natural bounds. It may be confidered 
Ibmetlmes as a trope, and fometimes as a figure of thought: 
and here indeed the diilin£tion between thefe two clafies be- 
gins not to be clear, nor is it of any importance that we fliould 
have recourfe to metaphyfical fubtilties, in order to keep them 
diftiniSl. Whether we call it trope or figure, it is plain that 
it is a mode of fpeech which hath fome foundation in nature. 
For in all Languages, even in common converfation, hyperbol- 
ical expreflions very frequently occur ; as fwift as the wind ;* 
as white as the fnow, and the like ; and our common forms of 
compliment are almoft all of them extravagant Hyperboles. If 
any thing be remarkably good or great fin its kind, we are in- 
ftantly ready to add to it fome exaggerating epithet ; and to 
make it the greateft or beft we ever faw. The imagination has 
always a tendency to gratify itfelf, by magnifying its prefent 
obje£t, and carrying it to excefs. More or lefs of this hyper- 
bolical turn will prevail in language, according to the Hvelinefs 
of imagination among the people who fpeak it. Hence young 
people deal always much in Hyperboles. Hence the language 
of the Orientals was far more hyperbolical than that of the Eu- 
ropeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or if you pleafe, of more 
corre£l imagination. Hence, among all writers in early times» 
and in the rude periods of fociety, we may expeft this figure to 
abound. Greater experience, and more cultivated fociety^ 
abate the warmth of imagination, and chaften the manner of 
exprcffion. 

The exaggerated expreflions to which our ears are accuf- 
tomed in coaverfatiouj fcarcely (Irike us as HyperBoles. In 

an 
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an inftant we make the propet abatement) and underftand them 
according to their juft value* But when there is fomething 
ftpking and onufual ii!^ the form of a hyperbolical "ezpreiSonii 
it then riles into a figure of fpeech which draws our attention : 
and here it is nec?ffary to obfcrve, that, unleCs the reader's 
f tnagination be in fuch a ftate as difpofea it to rife and fwelt 
«ik>ng with the hyperbolical eicprcffion) ha is always hurt andi 
offended by it. For a fort of difagreeable force is put. upoti 
htm ^ he is required to ftrain and exert his fancy, when ht 
feds no inclination to mal^e any fuch efibrt. Hence the Hy-t 
p^bole ii a figute of difficult management ', and ought neithci^ 
to be frequently ufed, nor long dwelt upon. On forae occa^ 
fionSy it is undoubtedly proper ^ being, as was before obfervedt ' 
the natural ftyle of a fprightly and heated imagination, but 
when Hyperboles are unfeafonable, or too frequent, they ren- 
der a compofitipn frigid and unafFe£ting, They are the re* 
fource of an author of feeble imagination $ of one, defcribing ^ 
objedts which either want native dignity in themfclves j or 
wbofe dignity he cannot fhow by defcribing then fimply, and 
in their jufl: proportions, and is therefore obliged to reft upoa 
tumid and exaggerated dtpreiTions. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; ejither fuch as are employed 
in dcfcription, or fuch as are fuggefted by the warmth of pafc 
fon. The beft, by far, are thofe which are the effedi of paf» 
Son I for if the imagination has a tendency to magnify its ob* 
yt€ts beyond their natural proportion, paffion poflefles this 
tendency in a vaftly ftrongcr degroe ; and therefore not only 
rxcufes the moft daring figures, but very often renders then% 
Tiatural and juft. All paffions, without exception, love, teitOiV 
a^nazement, indignation, anger, and even grief, throw the min4 
hitd confufion,. aggravate their obje£ls,and of courfe, prompt a 
hyperbolical ftyle. Hence the following fentimcnts of Satan ill 
Milton, as ftrongly as they^ are defcribed, contain nothing, buf 
what is natural and proper ; exhibiting the pi^ur? of a zniod 
5igitafcd with rage and defpair. 

Me miferable I Avhich way fhall I fly 

Infinite wrath> and infinite defpair ? 

Which Av^ay I fly is helJ| myfelf am hcH |. 

And in the ioweft depth, a lower deep 

Still threat'ning to devpur rae, opens wide. 

To which the hell 1 faffer feem* ^ heavw* 8- ir* 1. 73f 
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In fimpic dcfcription, though Hyperboles arc not excluded, 
yet they mull be ufcd with more caution, and require more 
preparation, in order to make the mind rclifti them. Either 
the obje£k dcfcribed muft be of that kind, which of itfelf fcizes 
the fancy ftrongly, and difpofes it to run beyond* bounds i fomc- 
thing vaft, furprifing, and new •, or the writer's art muft l>e 
exerted in heating the fancy gradually, and preparing it t<^^ 
think highly of the oh]cSt which he intends to exaggerate. 
When a poet is defcribing an earthquake or a ftorm, or whcfi 
he has brought us into the midft of a battle, we can bear ftron^ 
Hyperboles without difpleafure. But when he is defcribing 
only a woman in grief, it is impoilible not to be difgufted with 
fuch wild exaggeration as the following, in one of our dramati^r 
poets : 



-I found her on the floor 



In all the ftorm of grief, yet beautiful ; 
- Pouring forth tears at fuch a lavifh rate. 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown*d 
The wrath of Heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin. Lts« 

This is mere bombaft. The perfon herfelf who is under 
the diftrafting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hy* 
pcrbolize ftrongly j but the fpeftator defcribing her, cannot 
be allowed an equal liberty : for this plain reafon, that the one 
is fuppofed to utter the fentimentsof paffion, the other fpeaks 
only the language of defcription, which is always, according 
to the dictates of nature, on a lower tone : a diftin^ion, which^ 
however obvious, h^ not been attended to by many writers^ 

How far a Hyperbole, fuppofing it properly introduced, may 
be fafely carried without overftf etching it ; what is the prop9r 
meafure and boundary of this figure, cannot, as far as I know, 
be afcertained by any precife rule. Good fenfe and juft tafte 
muft determine the point, beyond which, if we pafs, we be- 
come extravagant. Lucan may be pointed out as an author 
apt to be exceflive in his Hyperboles. Among the compli- 
ments paid by the Roman poets to their Emperors, it had be* 
come fafhionable to a(k them. What part of the heavens they 
would choofe for their habitation, after they (hould have become 
gods ? Virgil had* already carried this fufficiently far in his 

^ddrefs to Auguftus : 

— -Tibi 
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^Tibi brachia contrahit ingens 



ScorpiuSy & Coeli jufla plus parte relinqiiit.* Georg. L 

But this did not fuffice Lucan. Refolved to outdo all his pre*^ 
decefibrsy in a like addrefs to Nero, he very gravely befeechcs 
Hm not to chopfe his place near either of the poles, but to be 
fure to occupy juft the middle of the heavens, left, by going 
either to one fide or the other, his weight ihould overfet the 
univerfe : - 

Sed ncqflC in Arftoo fedem tibi legeris orbe, 

Kec polus adverfi calidus qua mergitur auftri ; 

JEthens imnienfi partem fi preiFeris unam 

Sentiet axis onus. Librati pondera Coeli 

Orbe tene m^dio.f Phars. I. s^. 

Such thoughts as thefe, are what the French call offfrest and 
always proceed from a falfe fire of genius. The Spanifh and 
African writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Auguftin, are remarkp 
ed for being^fond of them. As in that Epitaph on Charles^ Y.^ 
by a Spani(h writer : 

Pro tumulo ponas orbcm, pro tegmine calum, 
Sldera pro facibus, pro lacrymis mariai. 

^ Sometimes they dazzle and impofe by their boldnefs; but whcrc- 
cver reafoB and good fenfe are fo much violated, there can be 
no true bcasty. Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty in 
this refpeft j retting the whole merit of their epigrams on fomc 
extravagant hyperbolical turn ;, fuch as the following of D'f. 
Pitcairn's, upon Holland's being gained frOm theocean : 

Tellurem fccere Dii ; fua littora Btlgs r 
Atque opus immeniae molis utrumque f uit ; 
Dii vacuo fparfas glomerarunt aeihera terras^ 

Nil ibi quod aperi poflit obefTe fuit. 
At Belgis maria & cceli naturaque rerum 
Obftitit ; obflantes hi domu^e Deos. . 

So' 

• ** The Scorpion, ready to- receive tHy Uwg, 
'* Yields half hit region, andcontraais his pan^^ PavBEV*- 

f- But,oK! whatever be thy godhead great, v 

Fix not in regions too remote thy feat r 
Kor deign thoii near the frozen bear to fhinct 
Nor vrhere tlfe fnhry fouthern ftars decline^ 
Prefs not too mnch on any par^the fphere» 
Hard were the tailf thy weight divine to b#ar ; 
Soon would the axis feel th' unufnal load, 
And, groaning, bend beneath th* incumbent god $ 
O'er the mid orb more equal flialt thou rife^ 
Aad with a jufler balance fix the ikies* • Rdn^ 
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So much for the Hyperbole. We proceed now to thofe figures 
\irhich lie altogether in the thought j where the wdrds arc taken 
an their common and ItterRl fenfe* 

Among thefe, the firft plac^ is unqueftiohably due to Per- 
fonification, or that figure fay which w6 attribute life and a6Hofr 
IQ tnanimate ©hjeftf .* The technical term for this is Prof^^jd- 
|K3eia ; but as Perfbnificaiion i$ of the fame import, and more 
allied to our own language, it will be better to ufe this wor^ 

It is a figure, the ufe of which is very eif tenfive, and its foun- 
dation laid deep in human nature. At firft view, s^d when con- 
fidered abftradlly, it would appear to be a figure of the utmofl: 
boldnefs, and to bordei* upon the extravagant and ridiculous. 
For what can feem more remote from the track of reafonablc 
thoughti than to fpeak of ftonts and trees, and fields and rivera, 
vfs if they were living creatures, and to attribute to thetti 
fKought and fcnfation, affedions and aftions ? Ohe might im- 
^ine thi» to be no more than cbildiih conceit, which no perfon 
of taft€ could relifh. In fail, however, the eafe is very different. 
No fuch ridiculous effe<!i ia produced by Perfonification, when 
properly employed ; on the contrary! it is found to be natural 
and agreeable j nor is any very uncommon degree of paflion re- 
quired, in order to make us relifh it. All poetry, even in its m'oft 
gentle and humble forms, abounds with it. From profe, it is 
far from being excluded 5 nay,* in common convcrfatiori, very 
frequent approaches arc made to it. When we fay, the ground 
tBir/fs for rain, or the esLTth/mi/es with plenty ; when we fpeak 
of ambition's being reflefsy or a difeafe behig deaitfuly fuch 
cxpreflions (how the facility with which the mind c^n accom- 
modate the properties of living creatures to things that arc 
inanin^ate, or to abfl:i:a.£l con«ceptionis of its own forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, th^at fh^re h a wcnderful pronc- 
nefs in human nature to animate all obje£ls. Whether' this 
arifes from a fort of affimilating principle, from a propenfion 
to %read'a refembknce of oarfeWes cfftv M oiher things, or 
from whatever other caufeitariifcs, fo'it is, that almofl: ^ery emo- 
tion, which in the leaft agitates the mind, beftows upon its obje£t 
a momentary id«a of Mo. Let a unan, by an unwary ftep, 
fprain his ankle, or liiart his £66t upon a fl6'iie, and, in the rufBed 
difcompofed moment> he vRiil, foaietaave^, feelliimfelf difpofed- 

to 
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to break the^onc in piecesi or to utter paiSonate tecprcffifans 
again (I it» as if it had done him an injury. If one has beeii 
long acctiftomed to a certain iet of objeflS) which have made 
a ftrDitg impreflion on his imagination j as to a houfe where 
he has paiTed many agreeable years ) or to fields, and trees, and 
maunt9in$i among ^nrhich he has often walked with the greateft 
delight ; when he is obliged to part with them, efpecially if he 
has no profpeft oif ever feeing tlitem again, he can fcarce avoid 
having fomewhat of the fanle feeling as when he is leaving old 
friends. They feem endowed with life. They become objedt 
of his afiefliion j and in the moment of his patting, it fcarce 
feems abfurd to him, to give vent to his feeling in words, and 
to make a formal adieu. 

So ftrong is that impreflion of life which Is made upon U5» 
by tlie more magriificent andftriking objcfts of nature efpcclat 
ly, thdt I dottbt not, in the leaft, of this having been one caule 
of the multiplication of divinities in the heathen world'. Dry^ 
mds and Naiads, the genius of the wood, arid the god of the 
river, were, in men of lively imaginations, in the early ages of 
the world, cafily grafted iipon this turn of mind. When their 
favourite rural obje£ls had often been animated in their fancy, 
it was an eafy tranfition to attribute to them fomc real divinity, 
fome nnfecn power or genius which inhaWted them, or in fomc 
peculiar manner belonged to them. Imagination was highly grat- 
ified, by thus gaining fomewhat to reft upon with more ftabiii- 
ty •, and when belief coincided fo mnch with imagination, very 
flight caufes would be fufSdcnt to eftablifh it. 

From this dcduflion, may be cafily fecn how it comes to 
pafs, that Perfonification makes fo great a figure in all compofi-. 
ttons, where imagination or paiTion have any concern. Oa 
. innumeiatble occafions, it is the very language of imagination 
and paffion, and, therefore, defcrves to be attended to, and ex. 
alroined with pecufer care. There are three different degree 
of this figure ; which it i« ncceflary to remark and diftinguifh, 
in order to determine the propriety of its tife. The firft i«, 
when fome of the properties or q-ualitres of living creatures arc 
afcribed to inanimate objeSs ; the fecond, when thofe inanimate 
objciQs are introduced as afting like fuch as* have Hfe ; and tlic 
*bird, when they are reprefenced, cither as fpeaking to us, or 
as liftcning tO' what we {a:y to them* 

' The 
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The frr&f and lowcft degree of this figure, cotiSfts in afcrib- 
fog to inanimate objcfls fonie of the qualities of living crea- 
tures. Where this is dcme, as is xnoft commonly the cafe, i» 
a word or two, and by way of an epithet added to the objeft^ 
as> *^ a raging ftorm, a deceitful difeafe, a cruel difafter/* 
&9. it raifes the ftyle fo liltk, that the humbleft difcourfe will 
admit it without any force* This, indeed, is fueh an obfcurc 
degvee of Perfomfication, that one may doubt whether it dc«- 
ferves the rtame, and might not be claflfed with fimple meta- 
phors, which efcape in a manner unnoticed. Happily employ- 
ed, however, it fometimes adds beauty and fpiigbtlinefs* tor aa 
cxprd&on ; as in this line of Virgil r 

A ut conj urate defcendens Dacus ab Iflhrou Geor.^ lt> 4 74^ 

Where the perfonal epithet, amJuraU, applied to the river ^ra^ 
» infinitely more poetical than if it had been applied to the 
perfonsthus: 

Aut conjurattis defcendens Dacus ab Idro^ 

A very little taftc will make any one feel the difference between 
ihefe two Hnes. 

The next degree of this figure is, when- we introduce inani- 
arate objeds a<a:ing like thofe that have life. Here wc rife a 
ftep higher, and the Perfonification becomes fenfible. Accord- 
ing to the nature of- the adlion, which wc attribute to thalfe 
inanimate objefls, and the particularity with which we defcribc 
fe, fuch is the ftrength of the figure. When pnrfued to any 
fengtb, it belongs only to ftudied harangues, to highly figured 
and eloquent difcourfe ; when flightly touched, it may be ad- 
mitted into fubje£ls of lefs elevation. Cicero, for inftancc, 
fpeaking of the cafes where killing another is lawful in felf-de*> 
lence, ufes the following words : " Aliquando nobis gladius ad ^ 
.** occidendum hominem ab ipfis porrigitur legibus.** (Orat. 
pro Milone.) The expreffion is happy. The laws are pcrfoni- 
fied, as reaching forth their hand to give us a fword for putting 
one to death. Such fhort Perfonifications as thefe may be ad^^ 
mitted, even into moral treatifes, or works of cool rea&ningj 
and, provided they be eafy and not drained, and that we be not 
cloyed with tQO'frequent returns of them, they have a good' eS* 
U€t on ftyle, and render it both ftrong and lively. 

The 
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The genius of our Language gires os an advantage in the ufe 
of this figure. As^ with u$> no fubftantive nouns have gender, 
or are mafculine and feminine^ except the proper names of m«lq 
and female creatures ; by giving a gender to any inanimate ob« 
je£ly or abilrad idea, that is, in place of the pronoun //, ufing 
the perfonal pronouns, he oxjhe^ we prefently raife the ftyle, and 
begin Peifonification. In folemn difcourfe, this can often be 
done to good puq)ofe, when fpeaking xA religion, or virtue^ or 
<?ur country, or any fuch obje<^ of dignity. I (hall give a re* 
markably fine example, from a fermon of BiOiop Sherlock'st 
where we (hall fee natural religion beautifully perfonified, and 
be able to judge from k, of the Cpirit and grace which this fig- 
ure, when well conduced, beftows on a difcourfe. I muft take 
notice, at the fame time,»that it is an inftance of this figure, car-* 
tied as far as profe, even in its higheft elevation, will admit, and 
therefore, fuited only to compofitions where the great effort* 
of eloquence are allowed. The Author is comparing together 
our Saviour and Mahomet : " CJo," fays he, " to your natural 
** religion ; lay before her Mahomet, and his difciples, arrayed 
" in armour and blood, riding in triumph over the fpoils of 
**thoufands who fell by his vidlorious fword. Shew her the 
*^ cities which he fet in flames, the countries which he ravaged 
" and deftroyed, and the miferable diftrefs of all the inhabitants 
** of the earth. Wheh (he has viewed him in this fcene, carry 
•* her into his retirement; (hew her the prophet's chamber ^ . 
*' his concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him allege 
^* revelation, and a divine commiffion, to juftify his adultcrry 
" and luft. When flie is tired with this profpeci, then (he\r 
** her the bleffed Jefus, humble and meek, doing good to all the 
** fons of men. Let her fee him in his moll retired privacies 5 
•' let her follow him to the Mount, and hear his devotions and 
** fupplications to God. Carry her to his table, to view his 
*'poor fare, and hear his heavenly difcourfe. Let her attend 
*'him to the tribunal, and confider the patience with which 
" he endured the feoffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead 
**her to his crofs^ let her view him in the agony of death, and 
" hear his laft prayer for his perfecutors : Father^ forgive them^ 
^^for they know not what they do ! When Natural Religion haS 
** thus viewc4 both, a(k her, Which is the Prophet of God i 

*^But 
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••But her anfwer we have already had, when flic faw part of 
•^this fcenc, through the eyes of the centurion, who attended 
** at the crofs. By him fhe fpoke, and faid, Trufyf this man 
•* tvnf the Son of God.*'* This is more than elegant ; it is truly 
foblime. The whole paflage is animated \ and the figure rifea 
at the conclufion, when Natural Religion, who, before was qu* 
ly a fpcftator, is introduced as fpeaking by the centurion's voice. 
It has the better efFefik too, that it occurs at the conclufion 
of a difcourfe, where we naturally look for mod warmth and 
dignity. Did Biihop Sherlock's Sermons, or, indeed any 
Engliih fermons whatever, afford us many paSages equal to 
diis, we fliould oftener have recourfe to them for inftancea of 
the beauty of conipofition. 

Hitherto we have fpoken of profe ; in poetry, Pcrfonificationa 
of this kind are extremely frequent, and al^e, indeed, the life and 
fcul of it. We expe£l. to find every thing animated in the de- 
fcription of a poet whd has a lively fancy. Accordingly Ho* 
mer, the father and prince of poets, is remarkable for the ufc of 
this figure. War, peace, darts, fpears^ towns, riversj every 
thing, in fhort, is alive in his writings. The fame is the cafe 
with Milton and Shakefpeare, No Perfonification, in any au- 
thor, is more ftriking or introduced on a more proper occafiooji 
than the following of Milton's, on occaflon of Eve*s easing t^c 
forbidden fruit : 

So fayingt ber raih hand, in evil hour 

Forth reaching tqthe fruit, fhe pluck'd, fhe ite; 

Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her feat 

Sighing, through all her works, gave iignsof woe^ 

That ali was lofl. b^ ^.So, 

An the circumftances and ages of men, poverty, riches, youth, 
old age, all the difpofitions and palTions, melancholy, love,^ 
grief, contentment, are capable of being perfonified in poetry, 
with great propriety. Of this, we meet with frequent exann- 
pies in Milton's Allegro and Penferofo, Pamelas Hymn to Con- 
tentment, Thomfon's Scafbns, and all the good poets : nor, 
indeed, is it cafy to fet any bounds to Perfonification of this^ 
kind, in poetry. 

One 

• BiihcpSherlock'i Sermons,, Vol I. 9ifc.i:^ 
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.One of the jreateft pleafures we receive from poetry, is, to 
find ourfolves always in the midft of our fellows ; and to fe^ 
^very thing thinking, feeling, and afting, as we ourfelves do- 
This is, perhaps, the principal charm of this fort of figur«^ 
l^yle, ih^t it introduces us into fociety with all nature, and Iop 
j^refts us, even in inanimate objeds, by forming a connexioa 
|>etween.tjbem and usj ^^rough that feii&bility which it afcrib^ 
fo jtjicnj. This is exempli6ed in the following beautiful pa^ 
^ge o^f 'JThomfon's Summer, wherein the life which he her 
i^oyrs upon pU nature, when defcrjbing the efFe£is of the rifia^ 
J^u^ renc^r^ ihe fcenerj uncommonly gay and interesting ; 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
itejbicing in the eaft. The Icflening cload, 
TJ»e kindling azure and the mountain's brow 
Tipt with flctherea] gold, his near approach 

^tokengfad. 

/ ■ ■ By thee refin'd, 

,|n briiker meafures, the relucent ih-eam 
.f rifks o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt, 
-^rojeding horror on the blacken'd flood, 
-Softens at thy return. The defart joys. 
Wildly, through all his melaneholy bounds^ 
Hude ruins glitter ; and the briny deep, 
Seen from ibine pointed promontory's topt 
Reflafls from every fluduating wave, 
A glance extenfiye as the day.-^-i- 

Tfae fame cWqQ, Is remarkable in that fine pajSage of Milton ; 



-To the nuptial bower. 



l ltd her blufhing like the morn. Ail heaven 
And happy conltelladons, on that hour, 
Sh^d their feleaeft influence. The earth 
Gave (jgns of gratulation, and each hill. 
Joyous the birds ; frefh gales and gentle airs ^ 
Whifper'd it to the woods, and from their wtngs 
Flung rofe, flung odour from the ipicy fhrub, ' 
. Difporting. ' 

The third and higheft dc^ee of this ^gure remains to be 
naentionedi when inanimate objefts are introduced, not only 
^ feeling and a£ling, but as fpeaking to us, or fiearing and 
Uftening when we addrefs ourfelves to them. This, thougl^ 
:<on fevcral pccafions far from being unnatural. Is, however, 
jaoore di£cuk.^a tbe^zec4(tionj tbjin the other kinds of Perfpu- 
Ce. ^ ificatioQ. 
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ification. For this is plainly the iboldeft of all rhetorical fig« 
ures ; it is the ftyle of a ftrong paffion only ; and, therefore, 
never to be attempted, unlefs when the mind is confiderably 
)ieated and agitated. A flight Perfonification of fome inani« 
*mate thing, a£ling as if it had life, can be reliflied by the mind» 
in the midft of cool defcription, and when its ideas are going 
on in the ordinary train. But it muft be in a ftate of violent 
emotion, and have departed confiderably from its common track 
of thought, before it can fo far realife the Perfonification of aa 
infenfible objeft, as to conceive it liftening to what we fay, or 
making any return to us. All ftrong pafiions, however, have 
a tendency to ufe this figure ; not only love, anger, and indig* 
nation, but even thofe which are feemingly more difpiriting, 
fuch as, grief, remorfe, and melancholy. For all pafiions ftrug* 
gle for vent, and if they can find no other objeft, will, rather 
than be fiient, pour themfelves forth to woods, and rocks, and 
the moft infenfible things ^ efpecially if thefe be any how con- 
ne£ied with the caufes and objeds that have tfirown the 
mind into this agitation. Hence, in poetry, where the greateft 
liberfy is allowed to the Language of paflion, it is cafy to pro- 
duce many beautiful examples of this figure. Milton affords 
us an extremely fine one, in that moving and tender addrefs 
which Eve makes to Paradifi?, juft before (he is compelled t« 
rlcave it. 

Oh ! unexpedled ftroke, worfe than of death ! 
Muft I thus leave thee, Paradife ! thus leave 
Thee, native foil, thefe happy walks^ and (hades. 
Fit haunt of gods ! where I had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day. 
Which muft be mortal to us both. O flowers ! 
That never will in other climate grow. 
My early vifitation, and my laft 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand, 
From your firft op'ning buds, and gave you names ! 
Who now ikall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th? ambrofial fount ? 

BookXIL L»6f. 

This is altogether the language of nature, and of female paflion. 
It is obfervable, that all plaintive pafiions are peculiarly prone 
to the ufe of this figure. The complaints which Philodetes, 
in Sophocles, pours out to the rocks and caves of Lemnos, 
amxdft tixe e:(cefs of his grief and defpair> are remarkably fin^ 

examples 
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examples of it* And there are frequent examples^ not in po- 
etry only, but in real life, of perfons, when juft about to fuflPer 
death, taking a paifionate farewel of the fun, moon, and ftars^ 
or other fenfible obje£ls around them. 

There are two great rules for the management of this fort 
pi Perfonification, The firft rule is, never to attempt it, unlefs 
when prompted by ftrong paflion, and never to continue it 
when tie paflion begins to flag. It is one of thofe high orna- 
ments, which pan only find place in the moft warm and fpirit- 
ed parts of compofltion^ and there, too, mufl; be employed with, 
moderation. 

The fecond rule is, never to perfoivify any objeft in this way, 
but fuch as has fome dignity in itfelf, and can make a proper 
figure in this elevation to which we raife it. The obfervance 
of this rule is requiried, even in the lower degrees of Pcrfonifi- 
catioii ; but ftill more, when an addrefs is made to the perfon- 
ified objefk. To addrefs the corpfe of a deceafed friend, is 
natural ; but to addrefs the clothes which he wore, introduces! 
mean and degrading ideas* So alfo, addrefling thefeveral parts 
of one's body, as if they were animated, is not congruous to the 
dignity of paflion. . For this reafon, I muft condemn the fol- 
lowing paflTage, in a very beautiful poem of Mr. Pope's^ Eloifa 
toAbekrd* 

Dear fatal name f reft ever unreveard, 
Kor pafs thefe lips ixk holy iHence feaHd. 
Hide it, my heart, within that clofe difguife. 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lov*d idea lies 5 
Oh ! write it not, ray hand ! — his name appear* 
Already written— Bbt it out>m5 tears f 

Here are feveral diSerent Gbje£i:s and parts of the body perfon^ 
ified \ and each of them i^ addrefled or fpokea to y let us con* 

fider 

'AvavXuiofMi irttfwt TOi^ ituQwiVt &Cr 

**^ O mountains,, rivers, rocks, and favage herd's^ 

** To you I fpeak r to you alone^I now 

" Mud breathe my forrows !' you' are wont to hcac • 

*^ My fad complaints, and I will tell you ail 

" That 1 have fuffcred from Achilles^ fon I'* 
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fidcr with what propriety. The firft is, the name of Abfelard r 
** Dear fatal name ! reft ever," &c. To this, no reafoaablc eSb^ 
jtfftion can be made. F6r, as the name of a pcrfon often 
ftands for the perfon himfelf, and fuggefts the fame idcasf, it 
can bear this Perfonification with fufficient dignity. Neit, Etoi?- 
fa fpeaks to herfelf, and pexfoniSes her heart fortl^ pui^bfe:* 
** Hide it, my heart, withui that clofe,^&c. As the heart k a 
ilignified part of the hainan fvanoe, and is oft:en put for the 
ihind, or aflfeftions, this alfo may pafs without; blanac., Ba^ 
'i^hen fr6m heart (he pafles to her hand, and tells fee? hand not* 
to write hi& Aamp, this is forced and unnatural; aperfonijSeif 
hand is low, and not in the ftyleof true paffion :• and the 6gm;c 
Becomes ftill worfe, when, in thelaft place, flie exhorts her tearii 
to blot out what her hand had written v " Oh ! write in ilof,* 
&c. There i^, in thefe two. lines, an air of epigrammatic Gori-« 
ceit, which native paflioii never fuggcft$ ; and which is alto*, 
gcther txnfuitabk to the tendernefs whicl;i breathes through th^ 
ifeU of that e^tcellent poem. 

la piofc Gompofitions, this figure ^'eqmrcs to be u.fed witll 
liill greater moderation a^d delicacy. The fatne liberty is mi 
illowed to the imagitiation ther^, as in poetry. The fame zU 
Bftances candot be obtained for rai6ng paflionto its proper heigh tj^ 
by the force of i^uxnbcrs^ and the glow of ftyle. Ppwever, aie 
drefles to xnamipaate obje£lsa>c not excluded, from profe ; bu^ 
have their place oniy in the higher fpecie$ of oratory. A pulvi 
lie (peaker may, on fome occafions, very properly addrefs telig-i 
ion or virtue ; or his native country, or fome city or provincci^ 
vhieh has (ufiercd perhaps great calamities, or been tHe fcene^ 
pf fome mcm9ra^)le aflion. But yve muft remember, that as, 
flich a4ireffes.are among the ^ligheft efforts of eloquen<;c, they 
Ihould never he attempted, Ui^lefs by perfons of more than or^ 
binary genius.. For if the orator fails in his defign of moYing 
pur paffidins by thepo", he is futc of being laughed at. Of all 
frigid things, th^ moft frigid^ are the av^kward and unfeafona-* 
bje attempts (ometimes, made, towards fuch kinds of Perfoni- 
fication, efpcipially if they be long continued. "We fcie the writ^j 
er o| fp^aker foiling and labouring, to exprefs the language of 
fome pai5o% which be neithei^ feeh himfelf, noif ^an make ti^> 
•*• fed. 



feel. We i^naain ridt dinly ctold , fcrijit Iro^tn % wl ^ at lull kU 
fore to CTiticife on <he iMicilloi3» Sgwe which tke perftmific* 
obfe£l makesj when Tire <>ught to hkVi^ b^em &an{potte<! with ii 
glow of ertthtifiafm. Sottw? of the FfeHch writers, particiilavw 
ly Hoffuet awd Flecllfer, in their fbrmoaiisi ihil Itinera} dration&, 
have jlttemptcd ^nd execfuted this figu^, iiot iieithotit warmth 
5ttid dignity. Thdir ^dpfes are e^c^irigly worthy 0i beitig 
€diifuUcd, f^x inft^xic€?i (if thrg, and of 'fcvtra^ other omamentt 
of ftyle. Jncjeed the Viv^cfty and^rdoHr <tf ih^ French genius 
w more fvnted to thj$ «nirtiated kind <rf oratory, thain the mor^ 
^r^, biit tnbre |»hlegrfiaftk genius of the BritJih, who, in 
tbeir pTi^ woA§,^ery rsttely attethpt any df the high 6gw<^ 
of etoq\«eiice.* So much fof jpferfoiiification or ProfojpopOsi^ 
to >U its different fpTO?* 

Apoftrophe 

♦ In th? " praff^^m Ptfnchrcf de M. Boffaet,** wliWb I conikler as one of tbe 
mafter-pieces of modern eloquence, Apoftrophcs and addreilcs, to perfonified 
pbjctas, fr^ijuoitly occfur, and asrc fup^rtcd with nmdi fpiriL Thus, for 
inftance, in t^ie funeral oratToii of IVlary of ^uQria, Queen of France, the 
author ad<h'eire9 Al^tts, in the pr6fpe(% of the advantage which the arms cf 
i.o^fla'XlY" Y^f€ to |ain over it: H Avan^ fui la Francr, ptcfque faus vailU 
' •* feaux, tcnoit en vain auJi; deux mcrs. Maiirtenant, pn les voit couvertet 
<» deptits ic Levfirnt iiifqo*ao coi! chant de «o« f!otte$ vidloricufct ; & la hardi- 
^* eife Fran^^e porte par tont ia tcireur avec le no^ de Lo^is. Tu cedera% 
'* tu tonrberas foas cc vainqucur, Alger ! riche dcs depouilles de la Chreti* 
^ ente. Tu'difOis en ^on coctrr avare, jc ticii? lamer feus mcs loix, & lea na«^ 
^' tio^irlbtit ma prot^. La Wgcrctc de tes vaiiTeaux te donnoit de la CQBianee. 
** Mais t\i %€ verras atta^ue dans tes mupailles, comme, un oifeau ravilTant 
<* qu*<5n iroit chctchcr parmt fes rocherf> & dans fon ntd, o^ il partagc fort 
^ putin a fes pciits. Tu renda dcja tes cfclaVes. J^ouis a brifc Ics fers dont 
*' tu acpablois fes fuje^s, &c.** In another parage oif'the fame oration, he thus 
kpcrttophi?c8 the Iflic of Phcdfajtits, which had biecn rendered farinouthy bein^ 
fhe fctne of thofe conferences, in which the treaty of th^ Pyrenees betwcea 
France an^ Spaip, and the marriage of this Princefs with tbe King of France, 
were cfodcluded. ** Ifle pacifique ouftdoiyent terminer Ics di^reiuls de dcut 
•* grinds empires ^ qui tu fcrs dc limites : iflc ctemellcmcut mcit^oral:>le par 
^ Ics conferences de deux gran4s mini ft res. Augufle jour nee oii deui fierea 
^ uafions, long t?ms cnnemis, et alors recdncilie^s par iVlarie Thcrefc, s'avan* 
^ ^ent fur lev** confins, lenrs rois ^ leur t^te,iKm plus pous fe combattr^, niais 
•* pour s'em'^rafler. F^tes facrees, marriage fortune, voile nuptial, beiiedi^oo, 
^ faAiftce, puis-je melcr aujourdhtii vps ceremonies, et vc» poiripes avec cea" 
^ pnmpes func^)res, flc 1* ccJmble dies gran^urs avce leiirs mines V* In the 
funeral pration of Heni*ietta> Queen of England, (which is perhaps the nobleft 
f)f all his compofitions) after recounting all ilie had done to fupport her un- 
fottunate huibandj he concltfde* 'wit^ this beautiful Apoflroplic : *< O mere I 
^ ftmmc ! O reine admirable & dign? d*uue mcillcure fortune, fi les fortune* 
•• de la terre etoient quclque c^iofe ! Enfin il faut cedcr ^ votre fort. Voii* 
** areas aHez foutcpu Tetat, qui eft attaque, par unc force invincible et divixxq^i 

^IXm iQik plus dcToclxiai^i t son ^ik vout (f«iu€& fenate pa^foi ie$ ruk^cii'! 
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Apoftrophe is a figure fo much of the fame kindj that it will 
aot require many words* Itus an addrefs to a real |>erfon^ 
but one who is either abfent or dead, as if he were prefent, and 
liftening to us. It is fo much allied to an addrefs to inanimate 
obje£is perfonified, that both thefe figures are fometimes called 
Apoftrophcs. However, the proper Apoftrophe is in boldnefs 
one degree lower than the addrefs to perfonified objefts 9 for^ 
it certainly requires a lefs efibrt of imagination to fuppofe per« 
Ions prefent who are dead or abfent, than to animate infenli-> 
ble beings, and direft our difcourfe to them. Both figures are^ 
fubjed: to the fame rule of being prompted by pailion, in ordeir 
to render them natural ; for both are the language of paffion» 
or ftrong emotions only. Among the poets» Apoftrophe is he^^ 
qucnt i as in Virgil : 

^Pereunt Hypanifqtje Dymafcjue 

Confixi a fociis ; nee te, tua plunma, Piantlieti^ 
Labentem pietas, nee ApoHinift infula texit !* 

The poems of Offian arc full of the moft beautiful mftaitce* 

of this figure : " Weep &a the rocks of roarmg winds, O maid 

** of Iniftore ! Bend thy fair head over the waresy thou« fairer 

^ than the ghoft of the hills, when it moves in a funbeam at 

** noon over the filcnce of Morven \ He is falltea ! Thy youth 

** is low ; pale beneath the fword of Cuchullin P^f Qj»intiliaa. 

afibrds us a very fine example in profe j when^ in the begin* 

Sling of his fixth book, deploring the untimely death of his 

fon, which had happened during the courfe of the* work, he^ 

"makes a very moving and tender Apoftrophe to hiVm ** Nam 

^^ quo ille animo, qua medicorum admiraticmc, menfiwv adoi 

•* valetudinem tulit ? ut me in fupremis confolatus eft ? quani 

^' etiam jam deficiens, jamqoe non nofter, ipfum illnm alienatae^ 

** mentis errorem circa folas literas habuit ? Tuofne ergo, O 

•* meae fpes inanes! labentes oculos, tuum fugientem fpiritum 

** vidi ? Tuum corpus frigidum, exangues complexus, animam 

•* recipere, auramque communem haurire amplius potui ? Tene, 

^* confulari nuper adoptione ad omnium fpes honorum patri^ 

•' admotum, te, avunculo praetori gcnerum deftinatum; tc^ 

*• omnium fpe Atticse eloquentise candidatum, parens fuperftes 

' "tantum 

• Nor Pantbeus ! th«e, thy mkre^nor the bands 
9f nwful Phoebus fav*d (torn implQUS pMU^ P&rDa»i. 

tFiogal,fi.|^ ' ' 
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•*tantum ad poenas amifi!"* In this paflagCi Quinfiluii 
lliews the true genius of an orator, as much as he does clfc^ 
where that of the critic. 

For fuch bold figures of difcourfc as ftrong Perfonification j^ 
addreflfes to perfonified objedis, and Apoftrophes, the glowine 
imagination of the ancient Oriental nations was particularly 
fitted. Hence, in the facred fcriptures, we find fome very rc- 
inarkable inftances : *^ O thou fword of the Lord ! how long 
*• will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyfelf up into thy fcab- 
•* bard, reft and be dill ! How can It be quiet, feeing the Lord 
•* hath given it a charge againft Afhkelon, and againft the fea- 
•• fliore ? there hath he appointed it."t There is one paflage 
in particular, which I muft not omit to mention, becaufe it 
contains a greater aflemblage of fublime ideas, of bold and dar- 
ing figures, than is perhaps any where to be met with. It is in 
the fourteenth chapter of Ifaiah, where the prophet thus de- 
fcribcs the fall of the Aflyrian empire : '* Thou (halt take up 
** this proverb againft the king of Babylon, and fay. How hath 
*^ the oppreflbr ceafed ! the golden tity ceafed ! The Lord hath 
** broken the ftaflF of the wicked, and the fccptre of the rulers. 
** He who fmote the people in wrath with a continual ftroke : 
*• he that ruled the nations in anger, is perfecuted, and none 
^* hindereth. The whole earth is at reft, and is quiet : they 
** break forth into finging. Yea, the fir-trees rqoice at thee, 
** and the cedars of Lebanon, faying, Since thou art laid down, 
^ no feller is come up againft us. Hell from beneath is moved 
** for thee ta meet thee at thy coming : it ftirreth up the dead 
^^ for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth : it hath raifed 

'' up 

* ** With what fpirit, and how much to the admiration of the phyficians 
^ did he bear throughout eight months his lingering diftrefs ? With what 
** tender attention did he ftudy, even in the laft extremity,^ to comfort me ? 
^ And, when no longer himfelf, how affedling was it to behold the difordered 
^ eflTorts of his wandering mind, wholly employed on fubjtt^ of literature f 
«*'Ah1 my fruftrated and fallen hopes t Have I then beheld your clofmg eyes, ' 
*« and heard the laft groan iflue from your lips ? After having embraced your 
** cold and hreathlefs body, how was it in my power to draw the vital air, or 
• continue to drag a miferable life ? When I had juft beheld you raifed by con- 
** folar adoption to the profpecSt of all your father's honours, dcftined to be 
*< fon-in-law to your uncle the Praetor, pointed out by general expctStation as 
** the fuccefsful candidate for the prize of Attic eloquence, in this moment of 
« ypur opening honours, muft I lofe you forevcf} and rcmaia an ^unhappy 
^ fi^4iOt, furviirfng only to fuffcr woe V[ 

f Jer. xlvii. 6, 7« 
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f^ op from their thrones all tKe kings of tht nations; All th£]r 
^ iball fpeak, and £17 unto thee, art tkou alfo become weak as 
<< we ? art thou become like unto us I Thjr pomp is l^rought 
^* down to the grave^ an4 the noife of thy 7ioU 9 the worm is 
^ fpread under thee, and the worms co^er thee. How art thoi^ 
**** /aUen from heaven, O Luci£er, £bn of the morning ! how 
^' art thou cnt down to the ground, which didft we^iken the 
^' nations I For thou haft faid in tlnne heart, I will afcend into 
^ heaven, L will exalt my throne above the ftars of God : I 
^ will fit alfo upon the mount of the congregation, in the fides 
^ of the north. I will afcend above the heights pf the clouds, 
<< I will be like the Mod High. Tet thou &alt be brought 
^ down to hell, to the fides of the pit. The/ that ^e thee 
'* fiiall narrowly look upon thee, a^d confider thee, Xayin^, Is 
** this the man that made -the earth to trep&ble, .that did fliakc 
^' kingdoms ? That made the world as a wildemefs, and d&^ 
^' ftroyed the cities thereof^ that opened not the houfe of his 
^^ prifoners ? All the kii^s of the nations, even all of them lie 
*' in ^lory, every one in his own houfe. But thou art caft out 
^ of thy grave, like an abominable branch : and as the raimaent 
'^ of thofe that are flain, thruft through with a fword, that go 
*^ down* to the ftones of the pit, as a carcafs trodden under 
** feet.*' This whole pal&ge is full of fublimity. Every pbje£); 
is ammated ; a variety of perfonagcs are introdiiced : we hear 
the Jews, the fir^-trees, and cedars of Lebanon, the^bofts of 
departed king«, the king of Babylon himfelf, and thofe whp 
look upon his body, all Ipeaki^ in their order, aijd afting tfifiir 
4ifiercnt parts wi^tit.confufion* 
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COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES OJ? 
SPEECH. 

W E arc ftill engaged in the confidcration of figurcf 
X)f fpeech ; which, as they add much to the beauty of ftyle when 
properly employed, and are at the fame time liable to be greatly 
abufed, require a careful difcuffion. As it would be tedious 
to dwell oji all the variety of figurative expreiEons which rhet-' 
oricians have entimerated, I chofe to felcft the capital figures, 
iuch as occur moft frequently, and to make my remarks on 
thefe ; the principles and rules laid down concerning them, will 
fuffiriently dire<9: us to the ufe of the reft, either in pirofe or 
poetry. Of Metaphor, which is the moft common of them all^ 
I treated fully -, and in the laft Ledture I difcourfed of Hy- 
perbole, Perfonification, and Apoftrophe. This Le<Jlure will 
nearly fini{h what remains on the head of figures* 

Comparifon, or Simile, is what I am to treat of firft : a fig- 
tire frequently employed both by poets and profe writers, far 
the ornament of compofition. In a former Ledlure, I explain- 
ed fully the difference betwixt this and Metaphor. A Meta- 
phor is a Comparifon implied, but not exprefled as fuch j as 
^when I fay, •* Achilles is a Lion," meaning, that he refemblea 
one in courage or ftrength. A Cpmparifon is, when the re- 
femblance between two objeSs is exprefled in form, and gener- 
ally purfued more fully than thenature of a Metaphor admits ; 
as when I fay, " The aftionsof princes are like thofe great riv- 
•* ers, the courfe of which every one beholds, but their fprings 
** have been feen by few.** This flight inftance will fhow, tjiat 
a happy Comparifon is a kind of fparkling ornament, which 
adds not a little luftrc and beauty to difcourfe ; and hence fuch 
figures arc terpicd by Cicero, " Qrationis luauna.'* 

H H The 
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The pleafure wc take in Comparifons is juft and natural. Wc 
may remark three diflFerent fources whence it arifes. Firft, 
From the pleafure which nature has annexed to that ad of the 
mind by which we compare any two obje£is together, trace re- 
femblances among thofe that are diSerent,and diiFerenccs among 
thofe that refemble each other ; a pleafure, the final caufe of 
which is, to prompt us to remark and obferve, and thereby to 
make us advance in ufeful knowledge. This operation of the 
mind i9 naturally and univerfally agreeable; as appears fronn 
the delight which even children have in comparing things to- 
gether, as foon a<s they are capable of attending to the objeds 
that furfound them. Secondly, The pleafure of Comparifon 
arifes from the illuftration which the Simile employed gives to 
the principal objefk ; from the clearer view of it which it prc- 
fents ; or the more ftrong impreflion of it which it ftamps upon 
the mind : and, thirdly, It arifes from the introduftipn of a new, 
and commonly a fplendid objed, aflbciated to the principal one 
of which vire treat ; and from the agreeable pifture which that 
objefl: prefents to the fancy ; new fcenes being thereby brought 
into view, which, without the affiftance of this figure, we could 
not have enjoyed. v 

An Comparifons whatever may be reduced under two heads, 
Explaining and Emhellijhing Comparifons. For when a writer 
likens the obje6l of which he treats to any other thing, it al- 
ways is, or at lead always fliould be, with a view either to make 
us underftand that objed more diftinftly, or to drefs it up, and 
adorn it. All manner of fubjefts admit of Explaining Com- 
parifons. Let an author be reafoning ever fo ftriftly, or treat- 
ing the moft abftrufe point in philofophy, he may very proper- 
ty introduce a Comparifon, merely with a view to make his 
fubjeft better undetftood. Of this nature, is the following 
in Mr- Harris's Hermes, employed to explain a very abftraft 
point, the diftinQion between the powers of fenfe and imagin- 
ation in the human mind. ** As wax," fays he, " would not be 
•* adequate to the piirpofe of fignatures, if it had not the power 
.** to retain as well as to receive the impref&on ; the fame holds 
.** of the foul, with refpe£l to fenfe and imagination. Senfe is 
^^ its receptive power ; imagination its retentive. Had it fenfe 
** without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, 

** where, , 
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** where, though all impreflions be inftantly made, yet as fooa 
** as they ate made, they are inftantly loft." In Comparifons 
of this nature, the underftanding is concerned much inore than 
the fancy ; and therefore the only rules to be obfcrved, witiv 
refpe£k to them, are, that they be clear, and that they be ufef ul ; 
that they tend to render our conception of the principal objeQ: 
more diftindl ; and t|iat they do not lead our view afidc, and 
bewilder it with any falfe light* 

But Embellifhing Comparifons, introduced not fo much with 
a view to inform and inftru£t, as to adorn the fubjcft of whidi ' 
we treat, are thofe with which we are chiefly concerned at pref* 
ent, as figures of fpeech ; and thofe^ indeed, which moft fre- 
quently occur. Refemblancc, as I before mentioned, is the 
foundation of this figure. We muft not, however, take refem- 
blancc, in too ftri£l a fenfe, for aflual fimilitude or likenefs of 
appearance. Two objedls may fonietimes be very happily com- 
pared to one another, though they refemblc each other, ftrifUy 
fpeaking, in nothing ; only, becaufe they agree in the efiefts 
"which they produce upon the mind ; becaufe they raife a train 
of fimilar, or what may be called, concordant ideas ; fo that the 
remembrance of the one, when recalled, ferves to ftrengthen 
the impreffion made by the other* For example, to defcritte 
the nature of foft and melancholy mufic, Oflian fays, "The 
•'mufic'bf Carryl was, like the memory of joyis that are paft, 
** pleafant and mournful to the foul." This is happy and deli- 
cate. Yet, furely, no kind of mufic has any refemblance tea feel* 
ing of the mind, fuch as the memory of paft joys. Had it hee» 
compared to the voice of the nightingale, or the murmur of the 
ibream, as it would have been by fome ordinary poet, the likenefs 
. would have been more ftrift 5 but, by founding his^Simile upon 
the eiFe£l which Carryl's m^ific produced, the poet, while he 
conveys a very tender image^ g^ves us, at the fame time, a much 
ftronger impreffion of the nature and ftrain of that mufic : 
*^ Like the memory of joys that are paft> pleafant and mourn* 
.«ful tothefoiJ." 

In general, whether Comparifons be founded on the fimilitude 
of the two objefts compared, or on fome analogy and agreement 
in their efiefts, the fundamental requifite of a Comparifon is^ 
that it fliall ferve to illuftrate the objeSyforthefake of which itis 

introduced. 
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introdticed, and to give us a ftrongcr conception of it. Some 
little ekcurfions of fancy may be permihed, in parfuiiig the 
Simile; but they muft never deviate far from tlie principal ob- 
5e£l. ' If it be a great ami noble one, every circumftance in the 
Comparifon muft tend to aggrandife it ; if it be a'beautifol one, 
to render it more amiable ; if terrible, to fill us with more awe. 
But to be a little more particular: The tules to be given con»- 
ceming Comparifons, refpeft chiefly two- articles ; the ppoprie*. 
ty of their mtrodudion, and the nature of the obje£ts whence 
they are taken. Firft, the propriety of their introdudHom 
From' 'what has been already faid of Comparifons j it appcars,^ 
that they are not, like the figures of which T treated* in- the 
laft Ledlure, the language of ftrong prffion. No-; they are the 
language of imagination rather than of paffion 5;, of an imagiiK 
ation fprightly, indeed, and warmed ; but undifturbed by any 
violent or agitating emotion. Strong paffion is too fevere tt) ad-^ 
mit this play of fancy. It has no leifure to caft about for re* 
fembling objects j it dwells on that objeft which has feizei 
and taken poffrfEon of the fouL It is too much occupied and 
filled by it, to turn its view afide, or to fix its attention on 
any other thing. An author, therefore, can fcarcely comrpit % 
greater fault, than, in the midft.of pafiion, to introduce a. 
fimile. Metaphorical expreffion may be allowable in fuch a fit- 
nation ; though even this may be carried too -far : "but the pomp 
and folemnity of a formal Comparifon is altogether a ftr anger 
to paffion. It changes the key in a moment; relaxes' and 
brings down the mind ; and fhews us a writer perfeclly at hh 
caffc, while he is perfonarting fome other, who i^s fuppofed to be ^ 
under the torment of agitation., Our writers of tragedies are 
very apt to err here. In fome of Mr. Rowe's plays, theft flow- 
ers of Similes have been ftrewed unfeafonablyb Mr. Addifon's 
Cato, too, is juftly cenfurable in this rcfpe^t; as, when Forti- 
us; juft after Lucia had bid him farewel fbrever, and when he 
Ihould naturally have been reprefented as in the mofl: violent 
angui{hj> makes his reply in ^ ftudied and affecled Conaparifon ? 

Thus o'er the d^ing l^rnp th' unfteady flame 



iHangs quiy'ring on a point, leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thou muft not go 5 my foul f^ill hovers o'er tji^^ 
Arid can't get loo(^. • ' ' ' 
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Every one muft be fenfible, that this is quite remote from the 
language of naturq on fach occafiona. 

However, as Gomparifon is not the ftyfe of ftrong paffion, 
fo neither, when employed for Qixibellifcment, is it the language 
cf a mind wholly unmoved. It is a figure of dignity, and al- 
ways requires, fome elevation in the fubjeft, in order to make 
it proper : for it fbppofes the Jmagination to be uncommonly 
enlivened, though the heart be not agitated by paffiom In 21 
^"ord, the proper place of Comparifons lies in the middle region 
between the highly pathetic, and the very humble ftyle. This 
is a wide field, and gives ample range to the figure. Bttt ^x^n, 
this field We muft take care not to overftock with it. For, aa( 
-was before faid> it is 2 fparkling ornament j and all things that 
fparkle, dazzle and fatigue, if they recur too often. Siipiles 
fhould, even in poetry, be ufed with nloderation ; but in profe 
writings, much more : otherwife, the ftyle will become difguft-» 
Itigly lufcious, 2kXid t;he ornament lofe ks virtue and efFefi. 

I proceed, next, to the rules that relate to objeSs, whence 
Comparifbns fhouW b? dra^p. : fup|)ofing thejpa introduced in 
their proper place 

( In the firft place, they muft not be drawn from things, which, 
have too near and obvious a refemblance to the obje£b witE 
which we compare them. The great plcafure of the aft of 
comparing lies, iadifcovering likenefTes amqng things of difFerr 
«it fpecies, where we would not, at the firft glance, expeft are*- 
femblanceii -^ There is little art or ingenuity in pointing out the 
refemblance of two objefts, that are fd much akin, or lie fo near 
to one another in nature, that every one fees they muft be like. 
When Milton compares Satan's appearance, after his fall, to 
that of the fun fufFering an ecKpfe, and afl^righting the nations 
with portentous darknefs, we are ftruck with the fiappinefs 
and the dignity of the fimilitude. " But, when he comparc§ 
Eve*s bower in'Paradife, to the arbour of Pomona 5 or Eve her- 
felf, ttx a dryad or wopd*nymph, we receive Kttle entertain- 
ment ; ad every oneiees, that one arbour muft, of courfe, in 
feveral refpefts, refemble another arbour, and pne beautiful 
woman another beautiful woman. 

Among Sirbiles, faulty thro^jgh too great obvioufnefs of the 

likenefs, we muft likewife rank thofe which are taken from ot- 

. jedls become trite and familiar in poetical language. 3uch 
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are the Similes of a hem to a licMi) of a perfon in fonow to a 
flower drooping^ its hestd, of violent pai&on to- a temped, of 
chaftity to fnowj of TMrtue to the fun or the ftars, and many 
more of this kind, with which we are fure to find modem 
writers, of (econd rate geniissi abounding plentifully y handed 
down from every writer of verfes. to another, aa by^creditary 
right. Thefc Comparifona were, at firft, perhaps, very-proper> 
for the; purpofcs to which they are applied. In the ancient 
criginat poeta who took them dire£Uy from nature, not from 
their predeceflbrs, they bad beauty. But they are now beaten^ 
<mr cars are fo accuftomed to then% that they give no amufa- 
ment to the f anc;^. There is, indeed, no mark by which we can 
more readily diftinguifti a poet of true genius, from one of a 
barren imagination, than by the ftrain of their C6nvparifoxis» 
All who caU themfelves poets, ^SkGt them r biit^ whereas, a 
mere verCfier copiea no new inH%e from nature> which appears, 
, to his uninveutive genius, . exhaufted by thofe who have gone 
before him, and, therefore, contents himfelf with humbly follow- 
ing their track ; to an author of real fancy, nature feems to un»» 
lock, fpontaneoufly, her hidden ftoreaj and the eye, "quick 
•* glancing from earth toheavcn,'* diicovers new (hapes and 
forma, new likenefies between obje£ls unob&rved before, which 
render his Similes original, expreffive, and lively. 
^ But, in the fecond place, as Comparifons ought not to be 
founded on likenefles too obvious, ftill le& ought they to h^ 
founded on thofe which are too faint and remote. For thefe^ 
in place of aiiifting, ftrain the fancy to com{»rehend theB>, and 
throw no light upon the fubje£t. ^It Ls alio to be obferved, that 
a Comparifon, which, in the principal circumftances, carries a 
fufiiciently near refembkmce, may become unnatural and ob* 
fcure, if pu(hed too far. Nothing is more oppoiite to the de- 
sign of this figure, than to hunt after a great number of coinci- 
dences in minute points, naerely to fliow how far the poet's 
wit can ftretch the refemblance. This is Mr. Cowley^s com- 
mon fault 5 whofe Comparifons generally run out £b far, as t» 
become rather a ftudied exercife of wit, than an illoftration of 
the principal objeft. We need only open his works, bk odes 
elpecially, to find inftanccs every where* 

' f In 
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t In the third place, the objcft from which a Comparifon is 
drawni fliould never be an unknown objedl, or one of which' 
few people can form clear ideas N ** Ad inferendam rebus lu- 
**cem/' fays Quintilian, •*rcpert3e funt fimilitudines. Prae- 
^^ cipu^,'igitury eft cuftodiendum iie id quod Hmiiitudinis gratia 
** afciyimu#, aut obfcarum fit, aut ignotum. Debet enim id quod 
** illuftrandx aherius rei gratia aiTumitur, ipfum efle clarius co 
** qttod iltuminatur.'**(Comparifons, therefore, founded on phi- 
iofophical difcovcries, or on any thing in which perfons of a cer-i 
tain trade only, or a certain profeffion, are converfant, attain not 
their proper effe6t. They Ihould be taken from thofe illuftri- 
ous, noted obje&s, which moft of the readers either have feen^ 
•or can ftrongly conceived This leads me to remark a fault o£ 
which modern poets arc very apt to be guilty. The ancienti 
took their Similes from that face of nature, and that clafs of ob* 
jefts, ijith which they and their readers were acquainted. 
Hence lions, and wolves, and ferpents, were fruitful, and very 
proper fomrces of Similes amongft them ; and thefe having be- 
come a fort of consecrated, claffical images, are very commonly 
adopted by the moderns 4 injudicioufly, however, for the propri- 
ety of them is now in a great meafure loft. It is only at fecond 
liand, dnd by defcription, that we are acquainted with many of 
thofe objeAs ; and, to moft readers of poetry, it were more to 
the purpof<Si to defcribe lions or ferpents, by Similes taken from 
men, than to defcribe men by lions. Now-a-days, we can much 
eafier form the conception of a fierce combat between two men, 
than between a bull and a tygcr. Every country has a fcen- 
€ry peculiar to itfelf, and the imagery of every good poet will 
exhibit it. The introdnftion of unknown objcdis, or of a for- 
eign fcenery, betrays a poet copying, not after nature, but from 
other writers. I have only to obferve further, 
/ In the fourth place, that, in compofitions of a ferious or el- 
evated kind. Similes ihould never be taken from low or mean 
obje6fcs. Thefe are degrading ; whereas, Similes are common- 
ly intended to embellifh, and to dignify : and therefore, unlefs 

in 

* <* CompariCons have been introduced into diicourfe, for the fake of throw- 
•«ing light on the iuhjedl. We rauft, therefore, be rouch on our guard, not to 
'< employ, as the ground of our Simile, any objei^ which is either obfcure or uo- 
«' known. That furely, which is ufed for the purpofe of illullrating fome other 
** thing, ought td be more obvious and plain, thkn the thing intended to be 
«ilbftratcd." 
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in burlefque wrkings, or where Similes are introduced purpofe- 
ly to vilify and diminidi an ohjefi, mean ideas fhould never be 
prefented to us?^ Some of Homer's Comparifons have been tax- 
ed, without reafon, on this account. For it is to be remember- 
ed, that the meannefs or dignity of obje«s, depends, in a great 
degree, on the ideas and manners of the age wherein we live. 
Many Similes, therefore^ drawn from the incidents of rural life, 
which appear low to us» had abundance x)fvdignity in thofe fim- 
pler ^es of antiquity. ^ 

I have now conGdered fuch of the figures of fpeech as feem- 
cd moft to merit a full and particular difcuflion : Metaphor, 
Hyperbgif, Perfonification, Apoftrophe, and Comparifon. A 
few nfore yet remain to be mentioned \ the proper ufe and cou- 
dufl of which will be eafily underftood from the principles al- 
ready laid down. 

As Comparifon is founded on the xeferablance, foCAntithefis 
on the contraft or oppoiition of two objefts^ ^Contrail has al- 
ways this efieft, to. make each of the contrafted objedls appear 
jn the ftrongeft light. * White, for inftance, never appears fo 
bright, as when it is oppofed to black ; and when both are view- 
ed together. Antithefis, therefore, may, on many occa£ons^ 
be employed to advantage, in order to ftrengtben the impreC- 
fion which we intend that any obje£b fhould make. Thus 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, reprefenting the improbability of 
Milo's forming a delign to take away the life of Qodius, at a 
time when all circumftances were unfavourable to fuch a de- 
fign, and after he . had let other opportunities flip when he 
could have executed the fame defign, if he had formed it, with 
much more eafe and fafety, heightens our conviction of this 
improbability by a Ikilful ufe of tliis figure : " Quem igitur 
** cum omnium gratia interfieere noluit, hunc voluit cutn aliquo* 
•* rum querela ? Quem jure, quem loco, quem tempore, quem im- 
"pune, non eft aufus, hunc injuria, iniquo loco, alieno tern- 
*' pore, periculo capitis, non dubitavit occidsre f "* In order to 

render 

• ** Is it credible that, when he declined putting Clodius to death with the- 
«' confent of all, he would choofe to do it with the difapprobation of many ? 
•• Can you believe that the perfon whom he fcmplcd to (lay, when he might 
«* have done fo with full juftice, in a convenient place, at a^proper time, with 
•« fccurc impunity, he made no fcruple to kurder againfl juftice, in an unfa- 
** vourable place, a( aa unfcaroaable time, and at the ri%je of capital coa* 
5f dcmnation ?'* 
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render an Antithefis more complete, it is always of advantage^ 
that the words and members of the fentence, expreffing the 
contrafted objefts, be, as in this inftance of Cicero's, (imilarly 
conftrufted, and made to correfpond to each other.'*^ This leads 
us to remark the contraft more, by fetting the things which we 
oppofe more clearly over againft each other; in the fame 
manner as when \ye contraft a black and a white objefl:, in, or- 
der to perceive the full difference of their colour, we would 
choofe to have both obje£ls of the fame bulk, and placed in the 
fame light. Their refemblance to each other, in certain cir- 
cumftances, makes their difagreement in others more palpable. 
(^ At the fame time, I muft obferve, that the frcqueujt ufe of 
Antithefis, efpecially where the oppofition in the words 1« nice 
and quaint, is apt to render ftyle difagreeable. J Such a fen- 
tence as the followiiig, frbm Seneca, doe&very well, where it 
itands alone : ^^ Si quern volueris effe divitem, non eft quod 
•* augeas divitias, fed minuas cupiditates."* Oj^ this : " Si ad 
. ** naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad opinionem, 
** nunquam dives."t ( A maxim, or moral faying, properly 
enough receives this form ; both becaufe it is fuppofed to be 
the fruit of meditation, and becaufe it is defigned to be engrav- 
en on the memory, whichvrecals it more eafily by the help of 
fuch contrafted expreffions. But where a ftring of fuch fen- 
tences fucceed each others where this becomes an author's 
favourite and prevailing manner of expreffing himfelf, his ftyle 
is faulty Aand it is upon this account Seneca has been often, 
and juftly, cenfured. Such a ftyle appears too ftudied and la- 
boured -, it gives us the impreffion of an author attending more 
to his manner of faying things, than to the things themfelves 
which he fays. Dr. Young, thougK a writer of real genius, was 
too fond of Antithefes. In his Eftimate of Human Life, we 
find whole pages that run in fuch a ftrain as this : " The pea- 
" fant complains aloud; the courtier in fecret repines. In 
** want, what diftrefs ? in affluence, what fatiety ? The great 

** are 

• •* If you fcek to make one rich, ftudy not to increafe his (fores, but to di- 
•^minifli his defircs. " 

f " If you regulate your dcfires according to the ftandard of nature, you will 
<* never be poor i if according to the ftaadard of opiaioOi you i^vill never l^t 
•« rich." 
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'* are under as much difficulty td expend with pleafure, as the 
•* mean to labour with fuccefs. The ignorant, through ill- 
•* grounded hope, are difappointed > the knowing, through 
^* knowledge, defpond. Ignorance ocoafions miftake ; miftake, 
•• difappointment j and difappointment is tnifery. Knowledge, 
I* on the other hand, gives true judgment ; and true judgment of 
*• human things, gives a demonftration of their infufficiency to 
•* our peace." There is too much glitter in fuch a ftyle as this, 
to pleafe long. We are fatigued, by attending to fuch quaint 
and artificial fentences often repeated. 

There is another fort of Antithefis, the beauty of which coh- 
fifts in furprifing us by the unexpefted contrafts of things 
which it brings together. Much wife may be (hewn in this i 
but it belongs wholly to pieces of profeffed wit and humour, 
and can find no place in grave compofitions. Mr. Pope, whe 
is remarkably fond of Antithefis, is often happy in this ufe of 
the figure. So, in his Rape of the Lock : 

- Whether the nymph fhall break Diana's law, ' 

Or fome frail China jar receive st flaw ; 
Or ^ain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayers, or mifs a mafquerade ;. 
Or lofe her heart, or necklace, at a ball, 
Or whether Heav'n has doom*d that Shock rauft fell. 

What is called the point of ah epigram, confifts, for moft part, 
in fome Antithefis of this kind ; furprifing us with the fmart 
and unexpefted turn, which it gives to the thought ; and in 
the fewer words it is brought out, it is always the happier. 

Comparifons and Antithefjs are figures of a cool nature ; the 
produdions df imagination, not of paflion. { Interrogations and 
Exclamations, of which I am next to (peak, are paffionatefiguresi^ 
They are, indeed, on fo many occafions, the native language of 
paflion, that their ufe is extremely frequent ; and in ordina^ 
converfation, when men are heated, they prevail as much as in 
the moft fublime oratory.t The unfigured, literal ufe of Inter- 
rogation, is to afk a queftion ; but when men are prompted by 
palfion, whatever they would affirm, or deny with great vehe- 
mence, they naturally put in the form of a queftion j expreflP. 
ing thereby the ttrongeft confidence of the truth of their own 
fentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the imj/roibility of 



'I 
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the contrary. Tfeus, m fcripturc : ** God is not a man, that he 
" (houtd lie, neither the Son of Man, that hefliould repent. Hath 
•^ he faid it ? and fliall he not do it ? Hath he fpokcn it ? and (hall 
*^ he not miike it good ?'*^ So Demofthenes, addreffing him- 
felf to the Athenians : ^^ Tell me, will you dill go about and aflc 
** one another, what news ? What can be more aftoniflii^ng news 
^' than this, th^t the man of Macedon makes war upon the 
** Athenians^ and difpofcs of the affairs of Greece ? Is Philip 
•* dead ? No, but he is fick. What fignifies it to you. whether 
•* he be dead or alive I For^ if any thihg happens to this Phi|- 
*• ip, you will immediately raife up another." All this, delivet- 
icd without Interrogation, had been faint and ineffeSual ; hm 
the warmth and eagernefs which thi$ queftioning lanethod ex- 
prefles, awakens the hearers, and flrikes them with much great* 
cr force. 

^Interrogation may often be applied with propriety, in the 
courfe of no higher emotions than naturally adf^ in purfuing 
fome clofe and earned reafooing. But Exclamations belong on- 
ly to (tronger emotions of the mind ; to furpr^fe, admiration^ 
anger, joy, grief, and the iike Vj 

Heu pietas I hcu prifca £des f iirvidlaque bella 
Dexter a I 

Both Interrogation and Exclamation, and, indeed, all paffionate 
figures of fpeech, operate upon us by means of fympathy. Sym- 
pathy is a very powerful and ex ten five principle in our nature, 
difpoiing us to enter into every feeling and paflion) which wc 
behold exprefied by others. Hence, aiiingle perfon coming in- 
to company -with ftrong marks, either of melancholy or joy, 
upon his countenance, will difFufe that paffioh, in a moment^ 
through the whole circle. Hence, in a great crowd, paflions arc 
fo eafily caught, and fo faft fpread, by that powerful contagion^ 
which the aifimated looks, cries, and geftures of a multitude 
never fail to carry, f Now, Interrogations and Exclamations, be- 
ing natural figns of a moved and agitated mind, always, when 
they are properly ufed, difpofe us to fympathife with the dif- 
pofitions of thofe who ufe them, and to fed as they feel. "^^ 

Eronat . 

• Numbers, chap, xxiii. vcr. Tji^^ ' 
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From this it follows, that the great rule with regard to the 
tonduft of fuch figures is, that the writer attend to the manner 
in which nature didlates to us to exprefs any emotion or paf- 
fion, and that he give his language that turn, and no other ; 
above all, that he never affeft the ftyle of a paffion which he does 
not feel. With Interrogations he nwyufe a good deal of free- 
dom ; thefe, as above obferved, falling in fo mudi with the 
ordinary courfe of language and reafoning, even when no great 
vehemence is fuppofed to have place in the mind. But, witb 
refpe£t to Exclamations, he muft be more referved. ( Nothing 
has a worfe efie£l than the frequent and unfeafonaWe ufe of 
them. Raw, jurenile writers imagine, that, by pouring tliem 
forth often, they render their compofitions warm and animated* 

- Whereas quite the contrary follows. , They render it frigid to 
excels. When an author is always calling upon us to enter in*- 
to tranfports which he has faid nothing to infpire, we are both 
difgufted and enraged at him. ^ He raifes nofympathy^ for he 
gives us no pafEon of his ovm, in which we can take part. He 

' gives us words, and not paffion ; and of courfe, can raifc 
no paffion, unlefs that of indignation. Hence, I incline to 
think, he was not , much miftaken,,who faid, that when, on 
looking into a book, he found the pages thick befpanglcd with 
the point which is called, " Punftum admirationis," he judged 
this to be a fufficient reafon for his laying it afide. And, indeed, 

- were it not for the help of this " punftum admirationis,'' with 
which many writers of the rapturous kind fo much abound, one 
would be often at a lofs to difcover, whether or not it was Eji- 
clamatioB which they aimed at. For, it has now become a 
fafhion, among thefe writers, to fubjoin points of admiration to 
fentences, which contain nothing but fimple affirmations, or 
prqpofitions ; as if, by an affefied method of pointing,' -they 
could transform them in the reader's mind into high figures of 
eloquence. Much akin to this, is another contrivance prac- 
tifed by fome writers, of feparating almoft ail the members of 
the fentences from each other, by blank lines 5 as if, by fetting 
them thus afunder, they beftowed fome fpecial impoita©ce upon 
then> I and required us, in going along, to make a paufe at every 
other word, and weigh it well. This, I think, may be called 
a Typographical Figure of Speech* Neither,, indeed, fince wc 

have 
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have been led to mention the arts of writers for increaGng the 
importance of their words^ does another cuftom, which pre- 
vailed very much fome time ago, feem worthy of imitation ; I 
mean that of diftinguiOimg the Hgnificant words^ in every fen- 
tence, by Italic charafters. On fbme oecafion^, it is very proper 
to nk fuch diftin£iions. But when we carry them fo far, as 
to mark with them every fuppofed emphatical vrord, thefe words ' 
are- apt to multiply fo fall in the authors imagination, that every 
page is crowed with Italics ; which can produce no effc£l what* 
ever, but to hurt the eye^ and create confufion. Indeed, if the 
lenfe point out the moft emphatical expreffions, a variation in 
the type, efpecially when occurring fo frequently, will give fmall 
aiid. And, accordingly, the moft mafterly writers, of late, havq; 
with good reafon, laid afide all thofe feeble props of fignificancy^, 
and trufted wholly to the weight of their fentiments for com- 
manding attention. But to return from this digreffion : 
f Another Figure of Speech, proper only to animated and 
warm compofition, is what fome critical writers call Vifion j 
when, in place of relating fomething that is paft, we ufe the 
prefent tenfe, and defcribe it as adually paffing before our eyes. 
Thus Cicero, Jn bis fourth oration againft Catiline : ** Videor 
. ^* emm mihi banc urbem videre, lucem orbis terrarum atque 
•' arcem omnium gentium, fubito uno incendio concidentem ; 
** cerno animo fepulta m patria miferos atque infepultos acer- 
** vos civium ; verfatur mihi ante oculos afpeflus Cethegi, et 
^* furor, in veftra cade bacchantis.''*jvThfe manner of defcrip- 
tionVuppofes a fort of enthufiafm, wmch carries the perfon who 
defcribes it. in fome meafure out of himfelifj' and,\when wefl 
executed, muft needs imprefs the reader or hearer ftrongly, by 
"the force of that fympathy which I have before explained. J But, 
in order to a fuccefsful execution, it requires an uncommonly 
warm imagination, and fuch a happy feleflion of citcumflances, 
as fliall make us think we fee before our eyes the fcene that is 
defcribed. I Otherwifi^, it fhafes the fame fate with all feeble at- 
tempts tov?ai:ds paffionat^ figures 5 that of throwing ridicule 

upon 

• «« T fccm to myfclf to behold this city, the oinament of the earth, and the 
** capital of all natipns, fi|ddenly. invQived in one conflagration. I fee before 
*« me the flaughtcrcd heaps of citizens lying unbiiried in the midfl of theii: 
«* ruined countfy. The furious countei>Ance of Ccthcgus rifcs. to. my vicwj 
•* while with a favagc joy he is trium^ing in your mifcries/^ 
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upon the author, and leaving th^ reader more cool and uitinter* 
cfted than he was before.^ The fame obfervations are to be ap* 
plied to Repetition, Sufpenfion, Correftion, and many more of 
thofe figurative forms of Speech, whi^h rhetoricians have enii>- 
merated among the beauties of eloquence. They are beautiful^ 
or not, exaftly in proportion as they arc native cxprefBons of 
the fentiment oi paf&on intended to be heightened by them^ 
Let nature and paflbn always Ipe^k their own language, and 
they will fuggeft figures in abundance; But when y^e feek to 
counterfeit a warmth which we do not. feel, no . figuws^ will 
cither fupply the defe£l:, or conceal the rmpofture* 
^ There is one figure^and I (hail mention no more) of ftequenft 
ia{e among all public fpeakers, particularly at the bar, which 
Quintilian inG&s upon confidevably* , and calls Air^plification*^^ 

\ }t confift& m an artful e^ggeration of all the circumftances of 
fome objefl: or aftion which we want to place in a ftrcHig l^ht^ 
either a good or a bad one.^ It is not fo properly one figurcj^ 
as the ikilful management of feveral which we make to tend to- 
one point. It may be carried on by a proper ufe of mi^nifying 
or extenuating terms, by a regular enumeration of particulars^ 

/ 4)r by throwing together, as into one mafe, a crowd of circum- 
fiances ; by fuggeft^ng comparifons aifo with things of a like 
nature. (* But the principal inftrumentby which it works, is by 
^ Climax, or a gradual rife of one circumftance above another^ 
tin our idea be raifed to the utmoft.^ I fpoke formerly of % 
Climax in found i a Climax in fenfe, ^en well cartied on, ia 
a figure which never faib to amplify (Irongly^ The cotnmon 
example of this, is that noted paffage in Cicero- which every 
^chool-boy knows : " Facinus eft vincire civem Romanum ; fce- 
** lus verberarc, prope parricidium, necare ; quid dicam in cru- 
** cem tollere ?***! I feall give an inftance from a printed pleads 
ing of a fampus Scotch lawyer, Sir George M'Ken^ie. It is 
in a charge to the jury, in the cafe of a woman accUfed of mur« 
dering her own child. " Gentlemen^ if one man^had any how 
•* flain another, if an adverfary had killed hip oppoferi^ or at 
•' woman occafioned the death of her enemy, even thefe crim- 

" inala. 

♦ " It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt 
*> to fcourge him ; little kfs than parricide to ]put him to death. What auEi^ 
* thea ihall I give to crucifying him r\ 
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*' inals would have been capitally puniflied bjr the Corrieliaa 
^* law : but, if this guiltlefs infant, who could make no enemy, 
•* had been murdered by its own nurfe, What puniftiments 
" would not then the mother have demanded ? With what cries 
*' and exclamations would (he have ftunned your cars ? What 
*^ fliall we fay then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, a moth- 
** er, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprifed ali 
** thofe ^ifdeeds in one fingle qrime j a crime, in its own na? 
" ture, deteftable i in a woman prodigious ; in % mother, in«> 
^* credible ; and perpetrated again jl one whofe age called for 
**^ompaffion, whofe near relation claimed afFe£tion, and whofc 
*^ innocence deferred the higheft favour." ) I muft take notice, 

[ however, that fuch regular Climaxes as thefe, though dhey have 
confiderable beauty, have, at the fame time, no fmall appear- 
ance of art and ftudy 5 and, therefore, though they may be 
admitted into formal harangues, yet they fpeak not the language 
of great eameftnefe and paiTion, which feldom proceed by fteps 
fo regular, ^ Nor, indeed, for the purpofes of efFedlual perfua- 
iion, are th^y likely to be fo fuccefsful, as an arrangement of 
circumftances in a lefs artificial order. For, when much art 

' appears, we are always put on our guard againft the deceits of 
eloquence ; but when a fpeaker has reafoned ftrongly, and by 
force of argument, has made good his main point, he may then, 
taking advantage of the favourable bent of our minds, make 
ufe of fuch artificial figures to confirm our belief, and to warm 
our minds. 
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FIGITRATIVE LANGUAGE. GENERAL CHARAC 
TERS OF STYLE—DIFFUSE, CONCISE— FEEBLE, 
NERVOUS— DRY, PLAIN, Nf AT, ELEGANT, 
FLOWERY, 

Having treated, at congdctaMc lcnglh,trf tKc Fig- 
mes of Speech, of their origin, of their nature, and of the 
management of fuch of them as arc important enough to re* 
quire a particular difculTion, before finally difmil&ug this fub* 
jeft, I think it incumbent on me, to make fomc obfcrvatfons 
concerning the proper ufe of Figurative Language in generaL 
Thefe, indeed, I have, in part, already anticipated. But, as 
great errors are often committed In this part of Style, ct 
jpecially by young writers, it may be of ufe that I bring togeth- 
er, under one view, the moft material direAions on this head. 
I begin with repeating an obfervation, formerly made, that 
neither all the beauties, nor even the chief beauties of compo* 
jGtion, depend upon Tropes and Figures. Some of the moH: 
fublime and moft pathetic paffages of the moft admired authors, 
both in profe and poetry, are expreffed in the moft Ample Style, 
without any figure at all ; inftances of which I have before 
given. On the other hand, a compofition may abound with 
thefe ftudied ornaments ; the language may be artful, fplendid, 
and highly figured, and yet the compofition be on the whole 
frigid and unaffefting. Not to fpeak of fentiment and thought, 
which conftitute the real and lafting merit of any work, if the 
Style be ftifF and afFedled, if it be deficient in perfpicuity or pre- 
cifion, or in eafe and neatnefs, all the Figures tliat can be em- 
ployed will never render it agreeable : they may dazzle a 
vulgar, but will never plcafe a judicious, eye. , 

In 
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In the fecond place, figures, in order to be* beautiful, muft' 
always fife naturally froiyi the fubjeft. ,1 have (hown that xUi 
of them are the language either of Imagination, or of Paffioa i 
fome of them fuggefted by Imagination, when it is awakened 
and fprightly, filch as Metapliors and Comparifons ; others by 
Paffion or more heated emotion, fuch as Perfonificatiops and 
Apoftrophes. Of courfe, they are beautiful then only, whea 
they are prompted by fancy, or by paffion. They muft rife of 
their own accord j they muft flow from a mind warmed by the 
objeft which it feeks to defcribe ; -we fliould never interrupt 
the courfe of thought to caft about for figures. If they be 
fought after coolly, and faftened on as defigned dtnaments^ 
they will have a miferable cffeft* It is a very erroneous idea^ 
which many have of the ornaments of Style, as if they were 
things detached from the fubjefik, and that could be ftuck to 
it, like lace upon a coat : this is indeed, 

Purpureus late qui fplendeat unus et aker 

AiTuitur pannus.* r— Ars Poet. 

And it is this falfe idea which has often brought ^attention to 
the beauties of writing into difrepute. Whereas, the real and 
proper ornaments of Style arc wrought into the fubftance of it. 
Thcjy flow in the fame ftream with the current of thought. A 
writer of genius conceives his fubjeci ftrongly ; his imaginatioa 
is filled and impreflfed with it ; and pours itfelf forth in that 
Figurative Language which imagination naturally^fpeaks. He 
puts on no emotion which his fubje£t does not raife in him ; 
he fpeaks as he feels ; but his Style will be beautiful, becaufe 
his feelings are lively. On occafions, when fancy is languid, 
or finds nothing to roufe it, we fbould never attempt to hunt 
for figures. We then work, as it is faid, " invita Minerva j'* 
fuppofing figures invented, they will have the appearance of 
being forced ; and in this cafe, they had much better be wanted. 
In the third place, even when imagination prompts, and the 
fubje£l naturally gives rife to figures, they muft, however, not 
be employed too frequently. In all beauty, **fimplex munditiis/* 

is 

• « Shrcdj of purple with broad lullrc itune, 
'* Sew'd on your ^m.*' f RANctt. 
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is a capital quality. Nothing derogates more from the weight 
and dignity of any compofition, than too great attention to or- 
nament. When the ornaments coft labour, that labour always 
appears ; though they (hould coft us none, ftill the reader or 
hearer may be furfeited with them ; and when they come too 
thick, they give the impreflion of a light and frothy genius, 
that evaporates inlhew, rather than brings forth what is folid. 
The directions of the ancient critics, on this head, are full of 
good fenfe, and deferve careful attention. " Voluptatibus max- 
" imis," fays Cicero, de Orat. L. iii. "faftidium finitimum eft in 
•* rebus omnibus ; quo hoc minus in oratione miremur. In- 
^* qua vel ex poctis, vel oratoribus pofTumus judicare, concin- 
•* nam, omatam, feftivam fine intermiffione, quamvis Claris fit 
** coloribus pida, vel poefis, vel oraitio, non poffe in dele£ta- 
** tione effe diuturna. Quare, bene et praeclare, quamvis no- 
** bis faepe dicatur, belle ct feftivc nimium faepe nolo."* To 
the fame purpofe« are the excellent dire£lions with which 
Quintilian concludes his difcourfe concerning figure?, L. ix. C. 
3. " Ego.illud de iis figuris quae vcre fiunt, adjiciam breviter, 
*' ficut ornant orationem opportune pofitae, ita ineptiflimas efie 
"cum immodicc petuntur. Sunt, qui'neglefto rerum pon- 
" derc ct viribus fententiarum, fi vel inania verba in hos modos 
" depravarunt, fummos fe judicant artifices ; ideoquc non de- 
** finunt cas nc£terc i quas fine fententia feftare, tam eft ridic- 
** ulum quam quaerere habitum geftumque fine corpore. Nc 
** hae quidem quae reftae fiunt, denfandae funt nimis. Scicn- 
**dum imprimis quid quifque poftulet locus, quid perfona, 
** quid tempus. Major enim pars harum figurarum pofita eft 
^* in delecStatione. Ubi v6r6, atrocitate, invidia, miferatione 
** pugnandum eft ; qtxis ferat verbis contrapofitis, et confimili- 
^*bus, & paritcr cadetitibus, irafcehtem, flentem, rogantem ? 
** Cum in his rebus, cura verborum derpget affediibus fidem ; 

" et 

• « In all hwmam tilings, difguft borders fo nearly, on the mod lively pleaf- 
«« ures, that wc need not be furprifcd to find this hold in eloquence. From 
" reading cither poets or orators, we may cafily fatisfy ourfelves, that neither 
** a poem nor an oration, which, without intermillion, is (howy and fparkling, 
" can pleafe us long. Wherefore, though wc may wifli for the frequent praife 
« of having exprefled ourfelves well and properly, wc fliould not, covet repeat- 
** ed applaufc, for being bright and fplendid,^ 
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** et ubicunquc ars oftcntatur, Veritas abcffe vidcatur.*'* After 
thefe judicious and ufeful obfervations, I have no more toadd, 
on this fubjed, except this admonition : 

In the fourth place, that, without a genius for Figurative 
Language, none fhould attempt it. Imagination is a power not 
to be acquired 5 it muft be derived from nature. Its redun** 
dancies we may prune, its deviations we may correft, its fpherc 
we may enlarge ; but the faculty itfelf we cannot create : and 
all efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented ftyle, if we are 
deftitute of the proper genius for it, will prove awkward and 
difgufting. Let us fatisfy ourfelves, however, by confidcring, 
that without this talent, or at leaft with a very fmall meafurc 
of it, we may both write and fpeak to advantage. Good fenfe, 
clear ideas, perfpicuity of language, and proper arrangement of 
words and thoughts, will always command attention. Thefe 
are indeed the foundations of all folid merit, both in fpeaking 
and writing. Many fubjefts require nothing more ; and thofe 
which admit of ornament^ admit it only as- a fecondary requi* 
fite. To (ludy and to know our own genius well ; to follow 
nature ; to feek to. improve, but not to force it, are direftions 
which cannot be too .often given to tho£e who de&re to excel 
in the liberal arts. 

When I entered on the confideration of Style, I obferved that 
words being the copies of our ideas, there muft always be a very 
intimate connexion between the manner in which every writer 
employs words, and his manner, of thinking ^ and that, from 
the peculiarity of thought and exprefEon which belongs to him^ 
there is a certain charafter imprinted on his Style, which may 
be denominated his manner } commonly expreiTed by fuch gen- 
eral 

* ** I muft add, concernmg thofe figures which arc proper in themfelvei, 
"that as they beautify a compofition when they arc fcafonably introduced, fo^ 
«* they deform it greatly, if loo frequently fought after. There arc fomc, wh^ 
*• ncgledling ftrcngth of fentiment and weight of matter, if they can only force 
•* their empty words into a figurative flyle,..imagine themfclves great writers ;;. 
** and therefore continually ftjring togetlicr fuch ornaments; which is jtift a» 
*• ridiculous, where there is no fentiment to fupport- them, as to contrive gcf- 
" tures and dreflcs.for wh^t wants a body. £ven thofe figures which a fub- 
** jCvSt admits, muTl not come too thick. ^ We muft bfegin with coniidcring what 
** the occafion, the time, and the p^rfon who fpcaks, render proper. For the 
** obje<a aimed at by the greater part of thefe figures, is entertainment. But 
** when the fubje<Sl becomes deeply ferious, and ftrong paffions arc to be mov- 
*♦ ed, who can bear the orator, who, in affedted language and balanced phrafcft- 
** endeavours to exprefs wrath, commiferation, or carneft entreaty ? On all 
'* fuch occafions, a felicitous attention to words weakens paiBon ; and when 
** io^moch art is fhown, there i» fufpe<Sted to be little ^cerity." 
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cral terms, as ftrong, weak, dry, fimplc, afFeftcd, or the like. 
Thefe diftindions carry, in general, fome icferiencc to an au- 
thor's manner of thinking, but refer chiefly to his mode of ex- 
prelBon. They arife from the wl>ole tenour of his language ; 
and comprehend the eScGt produced by all thofc parts of Style 
which we have already confidered ; the choice which he makes 
of fingle words ; his arrangement of thefe in fentences ; the de- 
gree of h^ precifion j and his embelliftiraenb, by means of ma- 
fical cadence, figures, or other arts of fpeech. Of fuch general 
charafiers of Style, therefore, it remains now to fpeak, as the 
refult of thofe underparts of which I have hitherto treated. 

That different fubje£ls require to be treated of in different 
forts of Style, is a pofition fo obvious, that I (hall not ftay to il- 
luflrate it. Every one fees that treatifes of philofophy, for 
inftance, ought not to be compofed in the fame Style with 
orations. Every one fees alfo, that different parts i3f the 
fame compofition require a variation in the Style and manner. 
In a fermon, for inftance, or any harangue, the application or 
peroration admi|s more ornament, and requires more warmth^ 
than the didaftic part. But what I mean at prefent to remark 
is, that amidft this variety, we ftill expeft to find, in the com- 
pofitions of any one man, fome degree of uniformity or confift* 
cncy with himfelf in manner -, we expeft to find fome predomi- 
nant charafter of Style imprefTed on all his writings, which (hall 
be fuited to, and fhall mark his particular genius, and turn of 
mind. . The orations in Livy differ much in Style, as they ought 
to do, from the reft of his hiftory. The fame is the cafe with 
thofe in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy's orations, and in thofe of 
Tacitus, we are able clearly to trace the diftinguifhing manner 
of each hiftorian ; the magnificent fulnefs of the one, and the 
fcntentious concifencfs of the other. The " Lettres Perfanes/* 
and " L'Efprit des Loix,*' are the works of the fame author. 
They required very different compofition furely, and according- 
ly they differ widely ; yet ftill we fee the fame hand. Where- 
cver there is real and native genius, it gives a determination to 
1 oxae kind of Style rather than another. Where nothing of this 
appears ; where there is no marked nor peculiar charaGer in 
the compofitions of any author, we are apt to infer, not without 
reafon, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, who writes from 
imitation, and not from tlie impulfe of orieinal genius. As 

the 
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the moft celebrated painters are known by their hand, fo the 
beft and moft original writers are known and diftingui(hed» 
throughout all their works, by their Style and peculiar manner.^ 
This will be found to liold sUmoft without exception. 

The ancient critics attended to thefe general charaders of 
Style which we are now to confider. Dionyfius of Haiicarua£< 
fus divides them into three kinds ; and calls them the Auflere^ 
the Florid, and the Middle. By the Auftere, he means a.StyIe 
diftinguiflied forftrength and firmnefs, with a neg)e£l of finooth*^ 
ncfs and ornament 5^ for examples of which, he gives^ Pindar and 
JEfehylus among the poets, and Thacydides among the p rqfe 
writers. By the Florid, he means, as the name indicates^ % 
Style ornamented, flowing, and fweet ; refting more upon num-^ 
bers and grace, than ftrength j he inftances Hefiod, Sappho^ 
Anacteon, Euripides, and principally Ifocrates. The Middle 
kind is, the juft mean between thefe, and comprehends the 
beauties of both ;, in which clafe he places Homer and Sophocles 
among the poefs ; in profe, Herodotus, Demofthenes, Plato^ 
and (what feems ftrange) ArPftorie. This muft be a very wide 
clifs indeed, which comprehends Plato and Ariilotle under one 
article as to Style.* Cicero and Quintilian make alfo a three- 
Jold divifion of Styfe, though with refpeiU to different qualities 
of it ;. in which they are followed by moft of the modern writers 
on rhetoric '^ the SimpieXf Tenue^ or Stthile ; the Grave or Ft^ 
hymens I and the Medium^ or, temper atum genus dlcendi. But 
thcfe divifions, and the illuftrations they give of them, are fo 
loofe and general, that they cannot advance us much in our 
ideas of Style I fliall endeavour to be a little more particula» 
in what I have to fay on this fubjefl. 

One of the firft and moft obvious diftin£lions of the differ- 
ent kinds of Style, is what arifes from an author's fpJreading out 
his thoughts more or lefs. This diftinftion forms, what arc 
called the Diffufe and the Goncife Styles. A coneife writer 
compreffes his thought into the feweft poffible words ; he feeks 
to employ none but fuch as^ are moft expreffive ; he lops ofi^ 
as redundant, every' expreffion which does not add ^fomething 
material to the fenfe. Ornament he does not reje£t \ he may 
be lively and figured ; but his ornament is intended for the 
fake of force, rather than grace. He never gives you the fame 

thought 
♦ De Compofitionc Vcrborum, Cap. aj. 
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thought twice* He places it in the light which appears to hint 
the moft ftriking ; but if you do not apprehend it wfiM in that 
light, you need not expe£t to find it in any other. His fentences 
are arranged with compadneft and ftrength, rather than with 
cadence and harmony. The utmoft precifion is ftudied in them ; 
and they are commonly defigned to fuggeft more to the reader's 
imagination than they diredly exprefs. 

A diffuie writer unfolds his thought folly. He places it in 
a variety of lights, and gives the reader every poffible ai&ftance 
for underftanding it completely. He is not very careful to ex* 
prefs it at firft in its full ftrength ; becaufe he is to repeat the 
impreifion j and what he wants in ftrength, he piopofes to 
fupply by copioufnefsi. Writers of thi» chafa£ler generally 
love magnificence and amplification. Their periods naturally 
run out into fome length, and having looax for ornament of 
every kind, they admit it freely.^ 

Each of thefe manners has its peettliaar advantages ^ and each 
becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. The extreme of 
Concifenefs becomes abrupt and obfcure ; it is apt alfo to lead 
into a Style too pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic 
The extreme DiiFufeneis becomes weak and languid, and tires 
the reader. However, to one or other of thefe two manners^ 
a writer may lean according as his genius prompts him : and 
under the general eharaAer of a concife, or of a more open 
and diSufe Style, may poflefe mtich beauty in his compofition. 

For illuftrations of thefe general characters, I can only re- 
fer to the writers who are examples of them. It is not fo muclx 
from detached pafiagcs, fuch as I was wont formerly to quote 
for inftanccs, as from the current of an author's Style, that wc 
are to colleft the idea of a formed manner of writing. The 
two moft remarkable examples that I know, of Concifenefs car- 
ried as far as propriety will allow, perhaps in fbme cafes far- 
ther, areTacitu^ the hiftorian, and the Prefident Montefquiea 
in "L'Efprit des Loix." Ariftotle too holds an» eminent rank 
among didaftic writers for his brevity. Perhaps no writer in 
the world was ever fo frugal of his words as Ariftotle ;^ but 
this frugality of expreffion frequently darkens his meanings 
Of a beautiful and magnificent DifFufenefs, Cicero is, beyond 
doubt, the moft illuftrious inftance that can be given. Addi* 

fon, 
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fon, alfo, and Sir William Temple, come, in fomc degreci uix* 
dcr this clafs. 

In judging when it is proper to lean to the concife, and when 
to the diffufe manner, we muft be di^efted by the nature of 
the compofition. Difcourfes that are to be fpoken, require z 
more copious Style, than books that are to be read. When the 
whole meaning, muft be catched from the mouth of the fpeaker, 
without the advantage which books afibrd of paufing at pleafurei^ 
and reviewing what appears obfcure, great Concifenefs is always 
to be avoided. We ihould never prefume too much on the 
iquicknefs of our hearers' underftanding •, but our Style ought 
to be fuch, that the bulk of men can go along with us eafily, and 
without effort. A flowing copious Style, therefore, is required in 
all public fpeakers; guarding, at the fame time, againfl fuch a d^^ 
gree of Diffufion, as renders them languid and tirefome ; which 
will always prove the cafe, when they inculcate too much, and 
prefent the fame thought under too many different views. 

In written compofitions, a certain degree of Concifenefs po£- 
fefles great advantages. It is more lively ; keeps up attention ; 
makes a brifker and itronger impreflion ; and gratifies the mind 
by fupplying raoye exercife to a reader's own thought. A fen- 
timent, which, expreffed diffufely, will barely be admitted to 
be juft, expreffed concifely, will be admired as fpirited. De- 
fcription, when we want to have k vivid and animated, (hould 
be in a concife ftrain. This is different from the common opin- 
ion ; moft perfons being ready to fuppofe, that upon defcrip- 
tion a writer may dwell more fafely than upon other things* 
and that by a full znd Extended Style, it is rendered more rich 
and expreffive. I apprehend, on the contrary, that a diffufe 
manner generally weakens it. Any redundant words or cir- 
<:um(lances encumber the fancy, and make the obje£l we prefent 
to it, appear confufed and indiftinft. Accordingly, the moft 
mafterly defcribers. Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are almoft always 
concife in their defcriptions. They (hew us more of an object 
at one glance, than a feeble diffufe writer can (how, by turning 
it round and round in a variety of lights. The ftrength and 
vivacity of defcription, whether in profe or poetry, depend much 
more upon the happy choice of one or two ftriking circum*- 
ftaj;cesj than upon the multiplication of them* 

Addrefle» 
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• Addrefles to the pafiioiiSy likewife, ought to be in the concife^ 
rather than the diffufe manner. In thefe, it is dangerous to 
lie difiufe^ becaHfe it is very difficult to fupport proper warmth 
^ for any length of tame. When we become prolix, we are al- 
ways in hazard of coding the reader.. The hearty too, and the 
fancy run faft^ and if once we can put them in motion, they 
fapply maiiy particulars to greater advantage than an author 
can difplay them. The cafe is difierent, when we addrefs our- 
felves to the underQ:anding ; as in all matters of rerfoning, ex« 
|>Iication, and inftrudlion. Ther^ I would prefer a more fre^ 
jind diffttfe manneri When you are to ftrike the fancy, or to 
inove the heart, be concife^; when you are to mform the ua- 
derilanding, which moves more flowly, and requires the afiift- 
ance of ia guide, it is better to be full. Hiftorical narration 
may be beautiful, either sn a concife or diffufe manner, accord^- 
ing to the writers genius. Livy and Herodotus are di^iafe i 
Thucydides and Salluil are ikccindi ^ yet all of them agree- 
able. 

I obfervcd that a4iifufe Style inclines moft to long periods | 
and a concife writer, it is certain, will often employ fhort fen- 
fences. . It is not, however, to be inferred from this, that long 
or (hart fentences are fully chara£leriftical of the one or the 
other manner. It is very poiEble for one to compofe always in 
fliort fentences, and to be withal extremely diffufe, if a fmall 
meafure of fentiment be fpread through many of thefe fen- 
tences. Seneca i$ a remarkable es^mple. -By the Oiortnefs and 
quaintnefs of his fentences, >he may appear at firft view very 
concife ; yet he is far from being fo. He transfigures the fame 
thought into many different forms. He makes it pafs for a 
new ohe, only by giving it a new turn. So alfo, mod of the 
French writers compofe in fhort fentences ; though their Style, 
in general, is not concife ; commonly Icfs fo than the bulk of 
Engliih writers, wbofe fentences are much longer. A French 
author breaks down into two or three fentences, that portion 
of thought which an Englifh author crowds into one. The 
diredl cfTefl of fhort fentences, is to render the Style brifk and 
lively, but not always concife. By the quick fuccelTivc im- 
pulfes which they make on the mind, they keep it awake ; and 
give to compofition more of a fpirited character. Long periods, 
/ * like 
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like Lord Clarendon's, are grave and (lately ; but, like all grave 
things, they are in hazard of becoming dull. An intermixture 
of both long and fhort ones is requifite, when we would fupport 
folemnity, together with vivacity ; leaning more to the one or 
the other, according as propriety requires that the folemn or 
the fprightiy (hould be predominant in our compoiition. But 
of long and (hort fentences, I had occafion, formerly, to treaty 
under the head of the conftrudlion of periods. 

The Nervous and the Feeble, are generally held to be charac- 
ters of Style, of the fame import with the Concife and the 
Diffufe. They do indeed very often coincide. Diffufe writers 
have for the raoft part fome degree of feeblenefs ; and nervous 
writers will generally be inclined to a concife expreffion. This, 
however, does not always hold ; and there are inftances of writ* 
ers, who, in the midft of a full and ample ftyle, have maintain* 
cd a great degree of ftrength. Livy is an example $ and in the 
Englifli Language, Dr. Barrow. Barrow's Style has many 
faults. It is unequal, incorref): and redundant j but withal, 
for force and expreffivenefs, uncommonly diftinguifhed. On 
every fubje£l, he multiplies words with an overflowing co- 
pioufnefs ; but it is always a torrent of ftrong ideas and fignifi* 
cant expreflions which he pours forth. Indeed, the founda« 
Cions of a nervous or a weak ftyle are laid in an author's man- 
ner of thinking. If he conceives an objefl (Irongly, he will 
cxprefs it with energy : but, if he has only an indiftinft view 
of his fubje£t ; if his ideas be loofe and wavering ; if his genius 
be fuch, or, at the time of his writing, fo carelefsly exerted, 
that he has no firm hold of the conception which be would com- 
municate to us ; the marks of all this will clearly appear in his 
Style. Several unmeaning words and loofe epithets will be 
found % his exprelBons will be vague and general ; his arrange- 
ment indiftin£t and feeble 5 we (hall conceive fomewhat of his 
meaning, but our conception will be faint. Whereas a ner- 
vous-writer, whether he employs an extended or a concife Style, 
gives us always a ftrong impreffion of his meaning ; his mind 
ts full of his fubjea, and his words are all expreffive ; every 
phrafc and every figure which he ufes, tends to render the pic- 
ture, which he would fet before us^ more lively n 1 com- 
plete. 

Lh I obferved 
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I obfcnrcd under the head of Diffufe and Concifc Style, that 
an author might lean either to the one or to the other, and yet 
be beautiful. This is not the cafe with refpe£i: to the Nervous 
and the feeble. Ev^ery author, in every compofition, ought to 
ftudy to cxprefs himfelf with fome ftrength, and, in propor- 
tion, as he approaches to the Feeble, he becomes a bad writct. 
In all kinds of writing, however, the fame degree of ftrength 
is not demanded. But the more grave and weighty any com* 
pofition is, the more ihould a charadler of ftrength predominate 
in the Style. Hence in hiftory, philofophy, and folemn diC- 
courfes, it is expected moft. One of the moft complete models 
of a Nervous Style, is Demofthenes in his orations. 

As every good quality in Style has an extreme, when purfued 
to which it becomes faulty, tliis holds of the Nervous Style zs 
well as others. Too great a ftudy of ftrength, to thencgleflb 
of the other qualities of Style, is found to betray writers into 
a harfh manner. Harflinefs arifes from unufual words, from 
forced inverfions in the conftruftion of a fentence, and too 
much.negleft of fmoothnefs and eafe. This is reckoned the 
fault of fome of our earlieft claffics in the Englifti Language ; 
fuch as Sir Waltej Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Chill- 
ing worth, Milton in his profe .works, Harrington, Cudworth, 
and other writers of confiderdble note, in. the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. Thcfe writers had nerves 
and ftrength in a high degree, and are to this day eminent for 
that quality in Style. But the language in their hands was ex- 
ceedingly different from what it is now, and was indeed entire- 
ly formed upon the idiom and conftruftion of the Latin in the 
arrangement of fentences. Hooker, for inftance, begins the 
preface to his celebrated work of Ecclefiaftical Polity, with the 
following fentence : ** Though for no other caufe, yet for this, 
'* that pofterity may know wehave not loofely, through fijence, 
** permitted things to pafs away as in a dream, there fhall be, for 
f' men*s information, extant this much, concerning the prcfent 
" ftajte of the church of God eftablilhed amongft us, and their 
^* careful endeavours which would have upheld the fame.** 
Such a fentence now founds harfh in our ears. Yet fome ad- 
vantages certainly attended thja fortof Style ; and whether wc 
have gained, or loft, upon the whole, by departing from it, 
may bear' a qus^ftion. By the frcedypi^of arrangement, which 

it 
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it permitted, it rendered the Lslnguage fufceptiblc of more 
ftrength, of more variety of collocation, and more harmony of 
period. But however this be, fuch a ftyle is now obfolete j 
and no modern writer could adopt it without the cenfure of 
harftincfs and affeftation. The prefcnt form which the Lan- 
guage has aflumed, has, in fome meafure, facrificed the flrudy 
of ftrength to that of perfpicuity and eafe. Our arrangement 
of words has become lefs forcible, perhaps, but more plain arid 
natural : and this is now underftood to be the genius of our 
Language. 

The reftoration of king Charles II. fecms to be the xra of 
the formation of our prcfent Style. Lord Clarendon was one 
of the firft who laid afide thofe frequent inverfions which pre- 
vailed among writers of the former age. After him. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple polifhed the Language ftill more. But the author^ 
who, by the number and reputation of his works, formed it 
mote than any one, into its prefent ftate, is Dryden. Dryden 
began to write at the Reftoration, and continued long an au- 
thor both iti poetry and profci He had made the Language his 
ftudy ; and though he wrote haftily, and often incorreftly, and 
his Style is not free from faults, yet there is a richncfs in his 
didtion, a copioufnefs, eafe, and variety in his expreflion, which 
has not been furpaffed by any who have come after him.* Since 
his time, confideraWe attention has been paid to Purity and 
Elegance of Style : but it is Elegance, rather than Strength, 
that forms the diftinguithing quality of moft of the good Eng- 
lifti writers. Some of them compofe in a more manly and 
nervous manner than others 5 but, whether it be from the ge- 
nius of our Language, or from whatever other caufe, it appears 
to me, that we are far from, the ftrength of feveralof the Greek 
and Roman authors. 

Hitherto we have conddered Style under thofe charaflers 
that refpe£i its^ etpreiSivenefs of an author's meaning. Let 

us 

• Dr. JohnfoD, in his life of Dryden, gives iht follotving chara<9:cr of his 
profe Style : " His prefaces have not the formality of a fettled Style, in ivhich 
•* the firft half of the ftntcncc betrays the other. The claufes are never bal- 
** anted, nor the periods modelled; every i^ord feems to drop by chance, 
** though it falls into its proper place. Nothing is cold or languid ; the vhulc 
•is airy, animated and vigorous ; what is little, is gay ; what is great, is fplcn- 
"did. Though aU-is cafy, nothing is feeble; thougball fctms carckf*, th^fc 
" is nothing harfh ; and though, fince hi^ oerlicr works, more than a century 
f* Kas paficd, they have nothing yet uncouth or ©bfoleic." 
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» 
xa now proceed to confider it in another view, with rcfpeft to 

the degree of ornament employed to beautify it. Here, the 
Style of different. authors feems to rife, in the following grada- 
tion : a Dry, a Plain, a Neat, an Elegant, a Flowery manner. 
Of each of thefe in their order : 

Firft, a Dry manner. This excludes all ornament of every 
kind. Content with being underftood, it has not the leaft aim 
to pleafe, either the fancy oi the ear. This is tolerable only 
in pure didaflic writing ; and even there, to make us bear it, 
great weight and folidity of matter is rcquifite ; and entire 
pcrfpicuity of Language. Ariftotle is the thorough example 
of a Dry Style. Never, perhaps, was there any author who 
adhered fo rigidly to the itri£tnefs of a dida£bic mannerji 
throughout all his writings, and conveyed fo much inftru£lion 
without the leaft approach to ornament. With the moft pro- 
found genius, and extenfive views, he writes like a pure intel- , 
ligence, who addrefles himfelf folely to the undcrftanding, with- 
out making any ufe of the channel of the imagination. But 
this is a manner which deferves not to be imitated. For, al- 
though the goodnefs of the matter may compenfate the dryneis 
oriiarfhnefs of the Style, yet is that drynefs a confiderable de- 
{c& J as jt fatigues attention, and conveys our fentimcnts with 
difadvantage to tEe reader or hearer. 

A Plain Style rifes one degree above a Dry one. A writer of 
this charafter, employs very little ornament of any kind, and 
refts, almoft, entirely upon his fenfe. But, if he is at no pains 
to engage us by the employment of figures, mufical arrange- 
ment, or any other art of writing, he ftudies, however, to a- 
void difgufting us like a dry and a harih writer. Befides Pcr- 
fpicuity, he purfues Propriety, Purity, and Precifion, in his 
Language $ which form one degree, and no inconfiderable one, 
of beauty. Livelinefs, too, and force, may be confident with 
a very Plain Style : and, therefore, fuch an author, if his feil- 
timents be good, may be abundantly agreeable. The difference 
between a Dry and a Plain writer, is, that the former is inca« 
pable of ornament, and feems not to know what it is ; the lat- 
ter feeks not after it. He givesr us his meaning, in good Lan- 
guage, diftinfl; and pure ; any further ornament he gives him- 
felf no trouble about $ either, becaufe he thinks it unnecefTary 

to 
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to his fubje£t ; or, becaiife his genius does not lead him to de* 

light in it ; or, becaufe it leads him to defpife it* 

This laft was the cafe with Dean Swift, who may be placed 

at the head trf thofe that have employed the Plain Style. Few 

writers have difcovered more capacity. He treats every fub- 

j&(k which he handles, whether ferious or ludicrous, iii a mai^ 

terly manner. He knew, almoft, beyond any min, the Purity^ 

the Extent, the Precifion of the Englifh Language ; and, there* 

fore, to fuch as wifli to attain a. pure and corrcft Style, he is 

one of the mod; ufeful models. But we muft not look for much 

ornament and grace in his Language. His haughty and mo« 

rofe genius, made him defpife any embellifhment of this kind 

as beneath bis dignity* He delivers his fentiments in a plain^ 

downright, pofitive, mamier,, like one who is fure he is in the 

right ; and is very indifferent whether you be pleafed or not. 

His fentences are commonly jjegligently arranged 5 diftin£Uy 

enough as to the fenfe ; but, withouj; any regard to fmoothnefs 

of found ; often without much regard to compaftnefs, or elc-* 

gance. If a metaphor, or any othe? figiiwe, chanced to render 

his fatire more poignant, he would, perhaps, vouchfafe to adopt 

it, when it came in his way ^ but if it tended only to emSellilh 

and illuftrate, he would rather throw it afide. Hence, in his 

ferious pieces, bis ftyle cjften borders upon the dry and unpleaC- 

ing i in his humorous ones, the plainnefs of his manner gives 

his wit a (ingular edge, and fets it off to the higheft advantage. 

There is »a froth, nor affeftation in it ; it flows without any 

ftudied preparation 5 and while he hardly appears to fmile him- 

felf, he makes his reader laugh heartily. To a writer of fuch 

a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style was moft admirably 

fitted. Among our philofophical writers, Mr. Locke comes 

under this * clafs ; perfpicuous and pure, but almoft without 

any ornament whatever. In works whicli admit, or require, 

ever fo much ornament, there are parts where the plain'manner 

ought to predominate- But we muft remember, that when 

this is the charafter which a writer affe£ts throughout his 

whole 

* On this head, of the General CharaAcrs of Style, particularly the Plain 
and the Simple, and the charad^ers of tliofc Englifli authors vrho are clafTcd 
under them, in this, and the following Le<Sbure, feveral ideas have been taken 
from a manufcript treatife on rhetoric, part of i;vhich was fhewn to me, many 
years ago, by the learned and ingenious author, Dr. Adam Smith ; and which, 
It it hoped, will be given by him to the public. 
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wbole compo6tion, great weight of matter, and great force of 
fcntimcnt, are required, in order to keep up the reader's at- 
tention, and prevent him from tiring of the author* 

What is called a Neat Style comes next in order ; and here 
we are got into the region of ornament ; but that ornament 
not of the higheft or mod fparkling kind. A writer of this 
cbsaizCter (hows, that he does pot defpife the beauty of Lan- 
guage. It is an objef): of his- attention. But his attention is 
fiiown in the choice of his- words> and in a graceful collocation 
of them ; rather than in any high efforts of imagination, or 
eloquence. His fentences are always clean, and free from the 
incunibrance of fuperfluous words ^ of a moderate length ; ra« 
ther inclining to brevity, than a fweliing ftru£ture ; clofing 
with propriety ; without any tails, or adjections dragging after 
die proper clofe» His cadence is varied ; but not of the ftudi- 
cd mufical kind. His figures, if he ufes.any, are (hort and 
correfk, rather than bold and glowing. Such a Style as thi» 
may be attained by a writer who has no great powers of fancy 
€r genius ; by induftry merely, and careful attention to the 
xules of writing ; and it is a Style always agreeable. It ira^- 
prints a chara£fcer of moderate eleyation on our compofition, 
and parries a decent degree of ornament, which is not unfuitar 
ble to any fubjefl: whatever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, 
W the dried fubjeft, may be written with neatnefs ; and a fer- 
snon, or a philofophical cveatife, in a Neat Style, will be read 
with pleafure. 

An Elegant Style is a charafter, cxprcffing a higher degree 
of ornament than a Neat one ; and, indeed, is the term ufually 
applied to Style, when poflcffing att the virtues of ornament, 
without any of its excefes or defers. From^ what has been 
formerly delivered, it will eafily be underftood, that complete 
Elegance implies great perfpicuity and propriety; purity in the 
choice of words, and care and dexterity in their harmonious 
and happy arrangement. It implies, farther, the grace and 
beauty of imagination fpread over Style, as far* as the fubjeft 
admits it 5 and all the iiluftration which Figurative Language 
adds, when properly employed. In a word, an Elegant writer 
is one who pleafes the fancy and the ear, while he informs the 
underftanding ; and who gives us his ideas clothed with all tha 
beauty of expreffion, but hot overcharged with any of its mif- 

placcd 
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placed finery. In this elafs, therefore, y^g^lzcc only the firft 
Tate writers in the Language ; fuch as, Addifon, Dryden, Pope, 
Temple, Bolingbroke, Attcrbury^ and a few niore : writers 
vrho differ widely from one another in many of the attributes 
of Style, but whom we now clafs together, under the derit>mi- 
laation of Elegant, as, in the fcale of Ori^ament, pofTeHing near-^ 
iy the fame place. ./ 

When the ornaments ap^fed to Style, are too rich and gau- 
dy in proportion to thefubje£l ; -when they return upon us too 
faft, and ftrike us either with a dazzling; luftre, or a faUa bril-^ 
Kancyt this forms what is caUed a Florid Style 5 a term com- 
monly ufed to iignify the excefs of ornament In a young* 
compoferthisis very pardonable. Perhaps, it is even a prom-> 
iiing fymj)tom in v.(Mpg peof)le, that their Style (hould incline 
to the Florid and Luxuriant •; "iVolo fe efferat in adolefcente 
^^ fecunditas," fays <^intilianj " multum inde decoqucnt anni, 
^* multum iratio limabit^ aliquid velut ufu ipfo deteretur; fife 
f* moda unde excidi poflit quid ct exculpi. Audeat hsec seta$ 
^* plura, et inveniat et linvcntis gaudeat ; fint licet ilia non fatis 
i*'iinterim fidca et fevetii. Facile ijemedium eft ub^tatis : fter- 
^* iiianuUo laboretvincuntur.'-* if Rut, although the Florid Style 
may be allowed toyouth, in iheir.ftrft efliiys, it muft not rec€iv« 
-the fame indulgence from writers <6f matprer years. It is ifo be 
icxpefted, that judgment, ask ripe5(8,fliould chaften imagination, 
and rejoft^, as juvenile, aUfuch prn^rftents as are redundant j un- 
suitable to the fub|e£l, or not condilciv.e .tp. illuftrate it. ; Noth- 
ing cahbemQirfe cohtcmptihle ^thansth^lsHinfelfplehdorofLanr 
guage, which fojuewriters perpetually .a ffe£l, •It.M''ere well, if 
Jlhis could be afcribed to the rjcal overflowing of a rich imagin- 
ation. W^ (hould ; then have:; r9narething to dmufei^s, at leaft, 
if we found little to inflruft us. But the worft is, tha^ with 
thofe frothy writers, it is a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. 
We fee a laboured attempt to rife to a fplendour of eompofi- 
lion, of which they havq formed to themfelves fome loofe idea 5 

but 

* « In youth, I vi{h to fee luxuriancy of fancy appear. Much of it will be 
•^ ^iminifhccl by years ; much will be corre(flcd by ripening judgment ; feme of 
** it, by ihc mere pracStice of compofition, will be worn away. Let there be only 
•« fufEcient matter, at nrft, that cau bear fome pruning apd lopping off At 
* this time of life, let genius he bold and inventive, and pride itfelf in its cf- 
«• fOftt,- though thefe fbould not, as yet, be corrc^. Iittzuriaocy cs^n cafily bp 
f fifettd; but fdc laarrcnjQcii there »&q «mcdy." 
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bttt having no ftrength of genius for attaining it, tbey endeavour 
to fupply the defe£i by poetical words, by cold exclamations^ 
by commo»-place figures, and every thing that has the appear- 
ance of pomp and magnificence. It has efcaped thefe writers, 
^atfobriety in ornament, is one great fecret for rendering it 
pleafings and that, without a foundation of good fenfe apd 
folid thought, the moft Florid Style is but a childiih impofitioa 
on the public. The public, however, are but too apt to be to 
impofed on \ at lead, the mob of readers, ^ho are very ready 
to be caught, at firft, with whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I cannot help thinking, that it refle6ls more honour on the 
religious turn, and good difpofitions of the prefent age, than 
on the public tafte, that Mr. Hervey's Meditations have had fo 
^reat a currency. The pious and benevolent heart, which is 
dilways difplayed in them, and the lively fancy which, on fome 
cx:cafions, appears, juftly merits applaufe : but the perpetual 
glitter of expreffion, the fwoln imagery, and ftrained defcription 
which abound in them, are ornaments of a falfe kind. I would, 
therefore, advife ftudents of oratory to imitate Mr» Hervey's 
piety, rather than his Style ; and, in all compofitions of a fe- 
tious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. Pope fays, ** from 
•* founds to things, from fancy to the heart." Admonitions 
of this kind, I have already had occafion to give, and may here- 
after repeat them ; as I conceive nothing more incumbent on 
me in this courfe of Leftures, than to take every opportu- 
nity of cautioning my readers againft the afFe£fced and friv- 
olous ufe of ornament ; and, inftead of that flight and fuper- 
ficial tafte in writing, which I apprehend to be at prefent too 
fafhionable, to introduce, as far as my endeavours can avail, a 
tafte for more folid thought, and more manly fimplicity in 
Style. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE— SIMPLE, AF^ 
FECTED, VEHEMENT. DIRECTIONS FOR FORM- 
ING A PROPER STYLE. 

JlTAVING entered in the lafl: Ledlure on the coinGd- 
cration of the General Charafters of Style, I treated of the con- i 
cife and diiFufe, the nervous and feeble manner. I confidered 
Style alfo, with relation to the different degrees of ornament 
employed to beautify it, in which view, the manner of diiFer- 
ent authors rifes according to the following gradation : Dry, 
Plain, Neat, Elegant, Flowery. 

I am next to treat of Style under another charafter, one of 
great importance in writing, and which requires to be accurate- 
ly examined, that of Simplicity, or a Natural Style, as diftin- 
guiihcd from AfFeftation. Simplicity, applied to writing, is a 
term very frequently ufed 5 but, like many other critical terms, 
often ufed loofely, and without precifion. This has been owing 
chiefly to the different meanings given to the word Simplicity, 
which, therefore, it will be necefTary here to diflinguifh ; and 
to (hew in ^hat fenfe it is a proper attribute of Style. Wc 
may remark four different acceptations in which it is taken. 

The firft is, Simplicity of Compofition, as oppofed to too 
gteat a variety cjf parts. Horace's precept refers tip this : 

Denique (it quod vis (implex dunAxat etunum.^ 

This is the Simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as diftinguifhed 
from double plots, and crowded incidents ; the Simplicity of 
the Iliad, or jEneid, in opposition to the digreflions of Lucan, 
.Mm and 

• ** Then learn the wandVing humour to control, 
** And keep one ei^ual tcaour thtough the whole*" 7ka»gUp 
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amd the fcattercd tales of Ariofto ; the Simplicity of Grecian 
architedure, in oppofitxon to the irregular variety of the Go- 
thic. In this fenfe, Simplicity is the fame with Unity. 

The fecond fenfe is Simplicity of Thought, as oppofqd to 
Refinement. Simple thoughts are what arife natuially ; what 
the occafion, or the fubjedt fugged unfought ; and what, whea 
once fuggefted, are eafily apprehended by all. Refinement in 
writing, exprefles a lefs natural and obvious train of thought, 
and which it required 'a peculiar turn of genius to purfue i 
within certain bounds vc;ry beautiful ; but when carrieii too 
far, approaching to intricacy, and hurting us by the appearance 
of being recherche ^ or far fought. Thus, we would naturally fay, 
that Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater Simplicity, in his turn 
of thought, than Mr. Cowley ; Cicero's thoughts on moral 
fubjefis are natural } Seneca's too refined and laboured. In 
thefc two fenfes of Simplicity, when it is oppofed, either to 
variety of parts, or to refinement of thought, it has no proper 
relation to Style- 
There is a third fenfe of Simplicity, in which it has refpefl 
to Style ; and ftands oppofed to too much ornament, or pomp 
of Language ; as when we fay, Mr. Locke is a fimple, Mr Her- 
vcy a florid, writer ; and it is in this fenfe, that the "^mp/ex,*^ 
the " tenue^* or ^^ fubtiU genus dicendt^^ is underftood by Cicero 
and Quintilian. The Simple Style, in this fenfe, coincides 
with the Plain or the Neat Style, which I before mentioned i 
and, therefore, requires no farther illuftration. 

But there is a fourth fenfe of Simplicity, alfo, refpedling 
Style \ but not refpecling the degree of ornament employed, 
fo much as the eafy and natural mariner in which our Lan- 
guage exprefles our thoughts. This is quite different from the 
former fenfe of the word juft now mentioned, in which .Sim- 
plicity was equivalent to plainnefs : whereas, in this fenfe, it 
is compatible with the higheft ornament. Homer, for inftance, > 
poflefl^es this Simplicity in the greateft perfeftioA ; and yet no 
writer has iTiore Ornament and Beauty. This Simplicity, 
W'lich is what we are now to confider, ftands oppofed, not to 
Ornament, but to Affedation of Ornament, or appearance of 
labour about our Style ; and it is a diftinguifhing excellency irt 
writing. 

^ A writer 
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A writer of Simplicity cxpreffes himfelf in fuch a manner, 
that every one thinks he coald have written in the fame way ^ 
Horace defcribes it. 



-ut fibi <|uivis 



Speret idem, fudet multum> fruftraque laboret 
Aufus idem.* 

There are no marks of art in his exprefEon $ It fecms the very 
language of nature 5 you fee in the Style, not the writer, and his 
labour, but the man in his own natural charafier. He maybe' 
rich in his expreflion ; he may be full of figures, and of fancy ; 
but thefe flow from him without effort ; and he appears to 
write in this manner, not becaufe he has ftudied it, but becaufe 
it is the manner of expreffion mod natural to him. A certain 
degree of negligence, alfo, is not inconfiftent with this charac- 
ter of Style, and even not ungraceful in it ; for too minute an 
attention to words is foreign to it : " Habcat ille," fays Cicero, 
(Orat. No. 77.) " molle quiddam, et quod indicet non ingratam 
" negligentiam hominis, de re magis quam de verbo laborantis."f 
This is the great advantage of Simplicity of Style, that, like Sim- 
plicity of manners, it fhows us a man's fentiments and turn o£ 
mind laid open without difguife. More ftudied and artificial 
manners of writing, however beautiful, have always this dif- 
advantage, that they exhibit an author in form, like a man at 
court, where the fplendor of drefs, and the ceremonial of be- 
haviour, conceal thofe peculiarities which diftinguifh one man 
from another. But reading an guthor of Simplicity, is like 
converfing wiih a peribn of diftin£tion at home, and with eafe^ 
where we find natural manners, and a marked charaf^er. 

The higheft degree of this Simplicity, is expreffedby a French 
term, to which we have none that fully anfwers in our Lan- 
guage, naivete. It is not eafy to give a precife idea of the im- 
port of this word. It always expreffes a difcovery of charac- 
ter. I believe the beft account of it b given by a French critic, 

M. Marmontel, 

•" From well-known talcs fuch fidbions would I-raife,- 
<* Ab all might hope to imitate with cafe ; 
" Yet while they ftrivc the fame fucccft to gain, 
** Should find their labours^ and their hopes iu vain.^ . Franciv. 

/' 

t ** Let this Style have a certain foftnefs and cafe, which fliall charadt^r 
'^negligence, not unpleaiing.in an author, who appears to beinore fe ils^ 
*^' about the thought than the expreflion." ' ' 
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M. Marmontcl, who explains it thus : That fort of amiable in- 
genuity, or uHdifguifed opennefs, which feems to give us feme 
degree of fuperiority over the perTon who fliews it ; a certain 
infantine Simplicity, which we love in our hearts, but which 
difplays fome features of the chara£ier that we think we could 
have art enough to bide ; and which, therefore, always leads us 
to fmile at the perfon who difcovers this chara£ler. La Fon- 
taine, in his Fables, is given as the great exan>ple of fuch tun* 
vete. This, however, is to be underftpod, as defcriptive of a 
particular fpecies only of Simplicity. 

With refpeft to Simplicity in general, we may remark, that 
the ancient original writers are always the mod eminent for it. 
"This happens from a pJain reafon, that they wrote from the die- ' 
tates of natural genius, and were not formed upon the labours 
and writings of others, which is always in hazard of producing 
Afie£lation. Hence, among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful Simplicity than among the Roman. Ho- 
mer, Hefiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon, 
are all diftinguiftied for it. Among the Romans alfo, we have 
fome writers of this charaQer, particularly Terence, Lucretius, 
Fhcedrus, and Julius Cxfar. The following paffage of Te- 
rence's Andria, is a beautiful inftance of Simplicity of manner 
in defcription : 

Funus interim 
Procedit ; fequimur ; ad fepulchrum venimus ; 
In ignem impofita eft ; fletur ; interea haec Ibror 
Quam diii, ad flammari acceffit improdentius 
Satis cum periculo. Ibi turn exanimatus Pamphilas, 
Bene diilimulatum amorem, & celatum indicat ; 
Occurrit prflcceps, miilierem ab igne retrahit, 
Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis ? Curte is perditum ? 
Turn iJla, ut confuetum facile amorem cerneres, 
Rejecit fe in cum, flens quam familiariter.* Act I. Sc. I. 

All 

• « Meanwhile the funeral proceeds ; we follow ; -- 

•* Come to the fcpulchre : the body's plac'd 
« Upon the pile ; lamented ; whereupon 
•* This hner^ I was fpeaking of, all wildi 
« Ran to the flames with peril of her life, 
«« There ! there ! the frighted Pamphilus betrays 
«• His well di&mbied and long hidden love ; 
«* Runs up, and takes her round the waift, and criesj 
** Oh ! my Glycerium ! what is it you do ? 
"Why, why, endeavour to deftroy yourfelf ? 
•* Then {he, in fuch a manner, that you thence 
** Might eafily perceive their long long love, 
« Threw hcrielf back into hi$ arms, and wept, 
^ Oh! how familiarly I Comjan. 
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All the words here are remarkably happy and elegant ; and. 
convey a mod lively plfture of the fcene defcribed j while, a^ 
the fame time, the Style appears wholly artlefs and unlaboured^ 
Let us, next, confider fome^ Englifli writers who come under 
this clafs. 

Simplicity is the great beaiityot Archbifhop Tillotfotfs man- 
ner. Tillotfon has long been admired as an eloquent writer^ 
and a model for preaching. But his eloquence, if we can call, 
it fuch, has been often mifunderftood. For, if we include, in 
the idea of eloquence, vehemence and (Irength, pifturefque dc- 
fcription, glowing figures, or corre£l arrangement of fentences, 
in all thefe parts of oratory the Archbifhop is exceedingly de- 
ficient. His Style is always pure, indeed, and perfpicuous, but«^ 
carelefs and remifs, too <^ten feeble and languid j little beau- 
ty in the conftrudlion of his fentences, which are frequently 
fufFered to drag unharmonioufly ; feldom any attempt towards 
ftrength or fublimity. But, notwithftanding thefe defeQ s, fucli 
a conftant vein of good fenfe and piety runs through his works^ 
fuch an eameft and ferious manner, and fo much ufeful inftruc- 
tion conveyed in a Style fo pure, natural, and unafFe£led, as 
will juftly recommend him to high regard, as long as tlic Eng- 
lifli Language remains ; not, indeed, as a mo^el of the higheflt 
eloquence, but as a fimple and amiable writer, whofe manner 
is ftrongly exprefllve of great goodnefs and worth. I obferved 
before, that fimplicity of manner may be confident with fome 
degree of negligence in Style 5 and it is only the beauty of that 
Simplicity which makes the negligence of fuch writers feem 
graceful. But, as appears in the Archbifhop, negligence may 
fometimes be carried fo far as to impair the beauty of Simplic- 
ity, and make it border on a fiat and languid manner. • 

Sir William Temple is another remarkable writer in the Style 
of Simplicity. In point of ornament and corredlnefs, he rifes 
a degree above Tillotfon ; though, for correftnefs, he is not in 
the higheft rank. All is eafy and flowing in him j he is ex- 
ceedingly harmonious 5 fmoothnefs, and what may be called 
amxnity, are the di(linguifl:iing charaflers of his manner j re- 
laxing, fometifties, as fuch a manner will naturally do, into a 
prolix and remifs Style. No Writer whatever has damped upon 
his Style, a more lively impreflTion of his own charader. In 

reading 
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reading his works, wc fcem engaged in convcrfation with him; 
we become thoroughly acquainted with him, not merely as an 
author, hut as a man } and'contra£k a friendfliip for him. He 
iiiay be claflcd as (landing in the middle, between a negligent 
Simplicity, and the higheft degree of Ornament, which this 
chara£ter of Style admits* 

Of the latter of thefc, the higheft, moft correS, and omar 
mciited degree of the fimple manner, Mr. Addifon, is, beyond 
doubt, in the Engliih Language, the moft perfeft example : and, 
therefore, though not without fome faults, he is, on the whole, 
Ae fafeft model for imitation, and the freeft from confiderable 
defers, which the Language affords. Perfpicuous and pure 
^e is in the higheft degree ; his precifion, indeed,, not very 
great ; yet nearly as great as the fubjefts which he treats of re- 
quire : the conftruftion of his fentences cafy, agreeable, and 
commonly very muGical \ carrying a charafter of fmoothnefe,. 
more than of ftrength. In figurative Language, he is rich ; 
particularly, in fimiles and metaphors \ which are fa employed, 
as to render his Style fplendid without being gaudy. There 
is not the leaft Affeflation in his manner; we fee no marks of 
labour 5 nothing forced or conftrained j but great elegance 
joined with great* cafe and Simplicity. He is, in particular, 
diftinguifhed by ^ charaAer of modefty, and of politcnefe, 
which appears in all his writings. No author has a more pop- 
ular and infinuating manner j and the great regard which he 
every where (hews for virtue and religion, recommends hin> 
highly. If he fails in any thing, it is in want of ftrength and 
precifion, which renders his manner, though perfe£lly fuited to 
fuch effays as he writes in the Speftator, not altogether a props' 
cr model for any of the higher and more elaborate kinds of com- 
pofition. Though the public have ever done much juilice to 
his merit, yet the nature af his merit has not always been feea 
in its true light : for, though his poetry be elegant, he certain- 
ly bears a higher rank among the profe writers, than he is en- 
titled to among the poets 5 and, in profe, his humour is of a 
much higher, and more original ftrain, than his philofophy. 
The charafter of Sir Roger de Coverly difcovcrs more genius 
Aan the critique on Milton. 

Such 
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Such authors as thofe, whofe charaQcrs I have been giving, 
one never tires of reading. There is nothing in their manner 
that drains or fatigues our thoughts : we are pleafed, Without 
being dazzled by their luftre. So powerful is the charm of 
Simplicity, in an author of real genius, that it atones for many 
defects, and reconciles us to many a carelefs cxpreffion. Hence, 
in all the mod excellent authorsi both in profe and verfe, the 
fimple and natural manner may be always remarked ; although 
other beauties being predominant, this form not their peculiar 
and diftinguilhing charafter. Thus Milton is fimple in the 
midft of all his grandeur j and Demofthenes in the midft of 
all his vehemence. To grave and folemn writings. Simplicity of 
manner adds the more venerable air. Accordingly, this has' 
often been remarked as the prevailing charadler throughout 
all the facred Scriptures : and indeed no other charader of 
Style was fo much fuited to the dignity of infpiration. 

Of authors, who, notwithftanding many excellencies, have 
rendered their Style much lefs beautiful by want of Simplicity, 
I cannot give a more remarkable example than Lord Shaftefbury. 
This is an author on whom I have mafle obfervations feveral 
times before, and Ihall now take leave of him, with giving his 
general charafter under this head. Confiderable merit, doubt- 
kfs, he has. His works might be read with profit for the 
moral philofophy which they contain, had he not filled them 
with fo matoy oblique and invidious infinuations againft the 
Chriftian Religion j thrown out, too, with fo much fpleen and 
fctire, as do no honour to his memory, either as an author or 
a man. His language has njany beauties. It is firm, and fup- 
ported in an uncommon degree ; it is rich and mufical. No 
Engliflt author, as I formeriy fliewedj has attended fo to the 
regular conftruftion of his fentences, both with refpeft to pro- 
priety, and with refpefl: to cadence. All this gives fo much 
elegance and pomp to his language, that there is no wonder it 
fliould have been fometimes highly admired. It is greatly 
hurt, however, by perpetual fl:ifFnefs and afFeftation. This is 
its capital fault. His lordfhip can exprefs nothing with Sim- 
plicity. He feems to have confidered it as vulgar, and beneath 
the dignity of a man of quality to fpeak like other men. Hence 
he is ever in bulkias ; full of circumlocutions and artificial eU 
^ egancc. 
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cgance. In every fentence, we fee the marks of labour and art ; 
nothing of that eafe, which expreffes a fentiment coming nat- 
urally and warm from the heart. Of figures and ornament 
of every kind, hei&,excecdingly fond j fometimes happy in them ; 
but his fondncfs for thetn is too vifible j and having once laid 
Bold of fome metaphor or allufion that pleafed him, he knows 
not how to part with it. What is moft wonderful, he was a pro- 
feffed admirer of Simplicity j is always extolling it in the ancients, 
and ccnfuring the modems for the want of it ; though he departs 
from it himfelf as far as any one modern whatever. Lord 
ShaftefbtirypoiTLfled delicacy and refinement of ta{le,to a degree 
that we may call exceffive and fickly ; but he had little warmth 
of paffion ; few ftrong or vigorous feelings : and the coldnefs of 
Iiis chara£ler led him to that artificial and (lately manner which 
I appears in his writings. He was fonder of nothing than of 
wit and raillery ; but he is far from being happy in it. He at- 
tempts it often, but always awkwardly •, he is ftifF, even in his 
pleafantry ; and laughs in form; like an author, and not like a 
man.* 

From the account which I have given of Lord Shaftefbury's 
xnanneri it may eafily be imagined, that he would miflead many 
who blindly admired him. Nothing is more dangerous to the 
tribe of imitators, than an author, who, with many impofing 
beauties, has alfo fome very confiderable blemifhes. This is 
fully amplified in Mr. Blackwall of Aberdeen, the author of the 
Life of Homer, the Letters on Mythology, and the Court of 
Auguftus ; a writer of confiderable learning, and of ingenuity 
alfo; but infe£ted with an extravagant love of an artificial Style, 
and of that parade of language which diftinguiflies the Shaftef- 
burean manner. 

. Having now faid fo much to recommend Simplicity, or the 
cafy and natural manner of writing, arid having pointed out the 
defefts of an oppofite manner ; in order to prevent miftakes on 
tliis fubjefl, it is neceflary for me to obfervc, that it is very pof- 

fible 

* It may perhaps be not unworthy of being mentioned, that the firft edition 
of his Enquiry into Virtue was publilbed, furreptitioully, I believe, in a fcparatc 
form, in the year 1699; and is fometimes to he met with ; by comparing which, 
xir'ith the corrc(Stcd edition of the fame treatife, as it now (lands among his 
works, we fee one of the moft curious and ufcful examples that I know, of what 
is called Lim^e labor ; the art of polilhing Language, breaking long fcntcnceSi 
and working up au imperfe(5l draught into a highly finiflicd performance. 
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fible for an author to write fitnply, and yet not beautifully. 
One may be free from, aflFe<£lation and. not have merit. The 
beautiful Simplicity fuppofes an author to poflefs real genius ; 
to write with folidity, purity, and livelinefs of imagination. 
In this cafe, the fimplicity or unafFeftednefs of his man- 
ner, is the crowning ornament; it Heightens every other 
beauty 5 it is the drefs of nature, without which, all^ beauties 
iire imperfea. But if mere unaflFe£tednefs were fufficient to 
conftitute the beauty of Style, weak, trifling, and dull writers 
may often lay claim to this beauty. And, accordingly, we fre- 
quently meet with pretended critics, who extol the duUeft wri- 
ters on account of what they call the " Chafte Simplicity of their 
*' manner 5" which, in truth, is no other than the abfence of ev- 
ery other ornament, through the mere want of genius and imag- 
ination. We muft diftinguifh, therefore; between that Simplic- 
ity which accompanies true genius, and which is perfeQly com- 
patible with every proper ornament of Style, and that which 
is no other than a carclefs and flovenly manner. Indeed, the 
diftinftion is eafily made from the eflFeft produced. The one 
never fails to intereft the reader ; the other is infipid and tire- 
fome. 

I proceed to mention one other manner or charafter of Style, 
different from any that I have yet fpoken of ; which may be dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the Vehement. This always implies 
ftrength ; and is not, by any means, inconfiftent with Simplicity j 
but in its predominant chara£ter is diftinguiihable from either 
the flrong or the (imple manner. It has a peculiar ardour ; it is 
a glowing Style ; the language of a man, whofe imagination and 
paffions are heated, and ftrongly affefted by what he writes ; 
who is therefore negligent of lefler graces, but pours himfelf 
HForth with the rapidity and fulnefs of a torrent. It belongs to 
the higher kinds of oratory ; jind indeed is rather expc£l:ed 
from a man who is fpeaking, than from a man who is writing 
in his clofet. The orations of Demofthenes furnifh the full 
and perfeft example of this fpecies of Style. 

Among Englifli writers, the one who has moft of this 

chara£ler, though mixed, indeed, with feveral defedts, is 

Lord BoHngbroke. Bolingbroke was formed by nature to be 

a faQious leader; the demagogue of a popular aflembly, 

N 2< Accordingly^ 
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Accordingly, the Style that runs through all his political writ- 
ings, is that of one declaiming with heat, rather than writ- 
ing with- deliberation. He abounds in rhetorical figures; 
and pours himfelf forth with great impctuofity. He is co- 
pious to a fault ; places the fame thought before us in many 
different views ; but generally with life and ardour. He is 
bold, rather than corred ; a toycnt that flows ftrong, but often 
muddy. His fentences arc varied as to length and (hortiiefs ; 
inclining, however, mod to long periods, fometimes including 
parenthefes, and frequently crowdmg and heaping a multitude 
of things upon one another, as naturally happens in the warmth 
of fpeaking. In the choice of his words, there is great felicity 
and precifion. In exa£t conftru£lion of fentences, he is much 
inferior to Lord Shaftefbury ; but greatly fuperior to him in life 
and eafe. Upon the whole, his merit as a writer, would have 
been very confiderable, if his matter had equalled his Style. But 
"whilft we find many things to commend in the latter, in the 
former, as I before remarked, we can hardly find any thing to 
commend. In his reafonings, for moft part, he is flimfy and 
falfe ; in his political writings, fadlious ; in what he calls his 
philofophical ones, irreligious and fophiftical in the highlit 
degree. 

I fliall infift no longer on the different manners of writers, or 
the General Charaflers of Style. Some other, befides thofe 
which I have mentioned, might be pointed out 5 but I am fcn- 
fible, that it is very diflBicult to feparate fuch general confidera- 
fions of the Style of authors froni their peculiar turn of fenti- 
ment, which it is not my buCnefs, at prefent, to criricife. Con- 
ceited writers, for inflance, difcover their fpirit /o much in 
their compofition, that it imprints on their Style a charafter of 
pertnefs ; though I confefs, it is difficult to fay, whether this 
can be clafTed among the attributes of Style, or rather is to be 
afcribed entirely to the thought. In whatever clafs we rank it, 
all appearances of it ought to be avoided with care, as a moil 
difgufting blemifh in writing. Under thofe general heads, 
which I have confidered, I have taken an opportunity of giv- 
ing the charafter of many of the eminent diaflScs in the Englifh 
Language. 

From what I have faid on this fubjedl, it may be inferred, 
that to determine among all thofe different manners of writings 

what 
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what is prccifely the bell, is neither cafy, nor neceflary. Style 
k a field that admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different 
tiuthors may be very diflFerent } and yet in them all beautiful. 
Room muft be left here for genius 5 for that particular deter- 
mination which every one receives from nature to one manner 
of expreflion more than another. Some general qualities, in- 
deed, there are of fucl^ importance, as fhould always, in every 
kindof compofition, be kept in view; and fome defefts we 
fliqAld always ftudy to avoid. An oftentatious, a feeble, a har(h| 
or an obfcure Style, for inftance, are always faults 5 and Per- 
fpicuity, Strength, Neatnefs, and Simplicity, are beauties to be 
always aimed at* But as to the mixture of all, or the degree 
of predominancy of any one of thefe^ood qualities, for form- ^ 
ing our peculiar diAinguiihing manner, no precife rules can be 
given ; nor will I venture to point out any one model as abfo« 
lately perfefb. 

It will be more to the purpofe, that I conclude thefe differta- 
tions upon Style, with a few dire£lions concerning the proper 
method of attaining a good Style in general ; leaving the par* 
ticular cbara£ler of that Style to be either formed by the fubje£|; 
on which we write, or prompted by the bent of genius. 

The firft diredlion which I give for this purpofe is, to ftudy 
clear ideas on the fubjeft concerning which we are to write or* 
fpeak. This is a diredion which may at firft^ appear to have 
fmall rtfbtion to Style. Its relation to it, however, is extreme- 
ly clofe* The foundation of all good Style, is good fenfe at- 
companied with a lively imagination^ The Style and thoughts 
of a writer are fo intimately conneded, that, as I have feveral 
times hinted, it is frequently hard to diftinguifh them. Where- 
cver the impreffions of things upon our minds are faint and in- 
diftin£t, or perplexed and confufed, our Style in treating bf 
fuch things will infallibly be fo too. Whereas, what we conceive 
clearly and feel ftrongly, we will naturally exprefs with cleamefs 
and with ftrength. This, then, we may be affured, is a capital 
rule as^to Style> to think clofely of the fubje£l, till we have 
attained a full and diftinft view of the matter which we are ta 
clothe in words, till we become warm and interefted in it 5 then, 
and not till then, fhall we find expreiBon begin to flow. Gen- 
erally fpeaking, the beft and. moft proper exprelSons, are thofe 

which- 
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memory, in the beft way we can ; and having done fo, next to 
_ open the book, and compare what we have written; with the 
3tyle of the author. Sucti an exercife will, by comparifon^ 
ftcw us where the defefts of our Style He 'y will lead us to the 
proper attentions £pr rediifying. them ; and, among the differ- 
ent ways in which the fame thought may be exprefled, will 
make us perceive that which is the moft beautiful. But, 

In the fourth place, I muft cautkm, at the fame time, againft 
a fcrvile imitation of any one author wl^tever. This is alwayy 
^ngerous. It hampers genius 5 it is likely to produce a ftiff 
manner ; and thofe who arc given to dofe imitation, generally 
imitate an author's faults as well as his beauties. No man will 
ever become a good writer, or Ipeaker, who has not fome de- 
gree of confidence to follow his own genius. , We ought to be- 
ware, in particular, of adopting any atithor^s noted phrafcs, or 
tranfcribing paffages from him. Such a habit will prove fatal 
to aril genuine compofitton. Infmitely better it is to have feme- 
thing that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than^ to af- 
feftto fliine in borrowed ornaments, which will, at laft, betray 
the utter poverty of our genius. On thefe heads of compofmgr 
correSing, reading, and imi1"ating, I advife every ftudent of or* 
atory to confulr what Quintilian has delivered in the Xth book 
of his In ftitutions^ where he will find a variety of excellent obi- 
fervations and drreftions, that well delEerve attention. 

In the^fth place, it is an obidous, but material rule, with 
rcfpe£l to Style, that we always ftudy to> adapt it to the fubjeft, 
and .aJfo to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to fpeak in 
public. Notliing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, 
which is not fuited to the occafion, and to the perfbns to whom? 
it is addreffcd. It is to the laft degree awkward ani abfurd, tO' 
attempt a poetical florid Style, on oceafions. when it fhould be- 
our bufinefs only to argue and reafon ; or to fpeak virith elabor-^ 
ate pomp of expreffidn, before perfons who comprehend noth- 
ing of it, and who can only"ftare at our unfeafonable magnifi- 
cence. Thefe are defe£):s not fo much in point of Stylcf. aSj, 
what is much worfe, in point of common fenfe. When wc be- 
gin to write or fpeak, we ought previoufly to fix in our minds 
a clear conception of the en^d to be aimed at ; to keep this 
Readily in our view, and to fuit our Style to it. If virc d^^ 

not 
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not facrifice to this great objeft, every ill-timed ornament that 
may occur to our fancy, we are unpardonable; and though 
children and fools may admire,, men of fenfe will laugh at us 
and our Style. 

In the laft place, I cannot conclude the fubjeft without this 
mdmonition, that, in any cafe, and on any occafion, attention to 
Style mull not cngrofs us fo much, as to detraft from a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts ; " Curam verborum," fays 
the great Roman critic, "rerum volo efle folicitudlnem."* 
A direflion the more neceffary, as the prefent tafte of the 
age in writing, feems to lean more to Style than to thought. 
It is much eafier to drefs up trivial and common fentimcnts 
with fome beauty of expreflion, than to afford a fund of vigor- 
ous, ingenious, and ufeful thoughts. The latter, requires true 
genius j thefdrmer, may be attained by induftry, with the help 
of very fuperficial parts. Hence, we find fo many writers friv- 
oloufly rich in Style, but wretchedly poor in fentiment. The 
public ear is now fo much accuftomed to a corredl and orna* 
mented Style, that no writer can, with fafety, negleft the ftudy 
of it. But he Is a contemptible one who does not look to fome- 
thing beyond it j who does not lay the chief ftrefs upon his 
matter, and employ fuch ornaments of Style to recommend it, 
. as are manly, not foppifti : " Majore animo," fays the writer 
ivhom I have fo often quoted, " aggredienda' eft eloquentia ; 
" quae fi toto corpore valet, ungues polire et capillum cor 
** nere, non exiftimabit ad curam fuam pertinere. Orna^u 
** virilis et fortis, et fandlus fit ; nee efFeminatam levitatftjH^t ' 
" fuco ementitum colorem amet ; fanguine et viribus niteat."f 

* " To your cxpreffion be attentive : but about your matter be foHcitou*.** 

f *• A higher fpirit ought to animate thofe who ftudy eloquence. They 
** ought to confult the health and founduefs of the whole body, rather than 
•* bend their attention to fuch trifling objeifb as paring the nails, and dreffing 
<* the hair. Let ornament be manly and chafte, without effeminate gaiety, 
♦*4)f artificial colouring ; let it fliinc with the glow of health and ftrcngth." 
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CRirrCAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE OF MR. 
ADDISON, IN No. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR* 

1 HAVE infifted fully on the fubjeft of Language and 
Style, both becaufc it is, in itfelf, of great importance, and be- 
caufe it is more capable of being afcertained by precife rule, 
than feveral other parts of compofition. A critical analyfis of 
the Style of fome good author will tend further to illuftrate the 
fubjedl \ as it will fugged obfcrvations which I have not had 
occafion to make, knd will (bow, in the moft praftical light, the 
ufe of thofe which I have made. 

Mr. Addifon is the author whom I have chofen for this pur- 
pofe. The Spedlator, of which his papers are the chief orna- 
ment, is a book which is in the hands of every one, and Which 
cannot be praifed too highly. The good fenfe, and good writ- 
ing, the ufeful morality, and the admirable vein of humour 
which abound in it, render it one of thofe ftandard books which 
have done the greateft honour to the Englifli nation. I have 
fornifgrly given the general charafter of Mr. Addifon's Style 
and manner, as natural and unaffe£ied, eafy and polite, and 
full of thofe graces which a flowery imagination difFufes over 
writing. At the fame time, though one of the moft beautiful 
writers in the Language, he is not the moft correfl: ; a circum- 
ftarice which renders his compofition the more proper to be 
the fubjeft of our prefent criticifm. The free and flowing 
manner of this amiable writer fometimes led him into inaccura- 
cies, which the more ftudied circumfpeftion and care of far in- 
ferior writers have taught them to avoid. Remarking ^s beau- 
ties, therefore, which I ihall have frequent occafion tqr do as I 
proceed, I muft alfo point out his negligence and defefts. 
Without a free, impartial difcuflion of both the faults and 

beauties 
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beauties which occur in his compofition, it is evident, this piece 
of criticifm would be of no fervice : and, from the freedom 
which I ufe in criticifing Mr. Addifon'^ Style, noite^ can im- 
agine, that I mean to depreciate his writings^ after having re^ 
peatedly declared the high opinion which I entertain of them. 
The beauties of this author are fo many, ^nd the general char-" 
after'of his Style is fo elegant and eftimable, that the minute 
imperfedlions I fliall have occafion to point out, are but like 
thofe fpots in the fun which may be difcovered by the afliftanco 
of art, but which have no efFeft in obfcuring it§ luftre. It is, 
indeed, my judgment, that what Quintilian applies to Cicero, 
** Ille fe profeciffe fciat, cui Cicero valde placebit," may, with 
juftice, be applied to Mr. Addifon ; that to be highly pleafed 
with his manner of writing, is the criterion of one's having ac- 
quired a good tafte in Englilh Style- The paper on whicJi we 
are now to enter, is No. 411, the firft of hh celebrated Eflays 
on the Pleafures of the Imagination, ia the Sixth Volume of 
the Spediator. It begins thus ; 

** Our fight is the moft perfeft, and moft delightful of all 
** our fenfes." 

This, is an excellent introduflory fentence. It is clear, pre- 
cife, and fimple. The author lays down, in a few plain words, 
the propofition which he is going to illuftrate throughout th^ 
reft of the paragraph. In this manner, we (hould always fet 
out. A firit fentence (hould feldom be a long, and never aii 
intricate one. 

He might have faid, Ourjtght is the moft perfeSfj and the moft 
delightfuL But he has judged better in omitting to repeat the 
article, the. For the repetition of it is proper, chiefly when we 
intend to point out the objeCts, of which we fpcak, as diftin- 
guiflicd from, or contrafted with, each other j and when w^ 
want that the reader's attention (hould reft on that diftindlion^ 
For inftance; had Mr. Addifon intended to fay, That our 
(ight is at once the moft delightful^ and the moft ufeful^ of all 
our fenfes, the article might then have been repeated with pro- 
. priety, as a clear and ftrong diftindtion would have been con^ 
veyed. But as between /^r/^<57 and delightful^ there is Icfs con* 
traft, there was no oc(:afion for fuch repetitiojx. It would hav» 
O bad 
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had no other tffe&f but to add a word unnecefiarilj to the fen* 
tince. He proceeds :, 

•' It fills the mind with the largcft variety of ideas, convcrfes 
** with its objefts at the greateft difta^nce, and continues the 
^ longed in action, without being tired or fatiated with its 
** proper enjoyments.*' 

This fentence deferves attention, as remarkably harmonious, 
dX)4 well conilru£led. It pofleiTes, indeed, almoft all the prop- 
erties of a perfeft fentence. It is entirely perfpicuous. It is 
loaded with no fuperfluous or unneceflary words. For, tired 
orfatiatedy towards the end of the fentence, are not ufcd for fy- 
nonimous terms. They convey diftin£t ideas, and refer to dif- 
ferent members of the period ; that this fenfe ccntitmes the long- 
ifi in aSfioftf without being tiredy that is, without being fatigued 
with its a£^ion *, and alfo, without being fatiated with its proper 
enjoyments. That quality of a good fentence, which I termed 
its unity, is here perfeGly prefcrved. It is our ftght pi which 
he l^eaks. This is the obje£k carried through the fentence, 
and prefented to us, in every member of it, by thofeverbs,^///, 
converfesy continues^ to each of which It is clearly the nomina- 
tive. Thofe capital words are difpofed of in the m1oft proper 
places ; and that uniformity is maintained in the conftrudHon 
of the fentence, which fuits the unity of the objeft. 

Obferve, too, the mufic of the period ; confiding of three 
members, each of which, agreeably to a rule I formerly men- 
tioned, grows, and rifcs above the other in found, till the fen- 
tence is conduftedj at laft, to one of the moft melodious clofes 
which our Language admits ; without being tired or fatiated with 
its proper enjoyments. Enjoyments ^ is a word of length and dig- 
nity, exceedingly proper for a clofe which is defigned to be a 
mufical one. The harmony is the more happy, as this difpo- 
fition of the members of the period which fuits the found fo 
well, is no lefs juft and proper with refpe£l to the fenfe. It fol- 
lows the order of nature. Firft, we have the variety x)f objeds 
mentioned^ which fight furniOies to the mind ; next, we have 
the aQion of fight on thofe objefts ; 'and laftly, we have the 
time and continuance of its action. No order could be more 
tjatural or happy. • 

This 
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This fentcnce has ftill another beauty. It is figurative, with- 
put being too much foforthefubje£l:. A metaphor runs through 
it/ The fenfe of fight is, in feme degree, pcrfonified. We ar« 
told of its converjing with its objeds 5 and of its not being find 
or fatiaUd with its ftijoyments : all which expreiBons are plain 
allufions to the anions and feelings of men. This is that 
flight fort of perfonification, which» without any appearance 
of boldnefe,' and without elevating the fancy much above its 
ordinary ftate, renders difcourfe pi£lurcfque, and leads us to 
conceive the author's meaning more diftinftly, by clothing ab- 
ftra£t ideas, in fome degree, with fenfib^e colours. Mr. Addi- 
fon abounds with this beauty of Style beyond moft authors $ 
and the fentence which we have been confidering, is very ex- 
preffive of his manner of writing. There is no blemifli in it 
whatever, unlefs that a ftrifl critic might perhaps object, that 
the epithet iarge^ which he applies to 'uariety^the largeft vari^ 
ety ofideasy is an epithet more commonly applied to extent than 
to number. It is plain, that he here employed it to avoid the 
repetition of the word great ^ which occurs immediately after- 
wards. 

" The fenfe of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of ex- 
** tenfion, (hape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, cx- 
** cept colours 5 but, at the fame time, it is very much ftrait- 
** cned and confined, in its operations, to the number, bulk, 
" and diftance of its ^particular objefts.^ 

This fentence is by no means fo happy as the former. It is, 
indeed, neither clear nor elegant. Extenfsm aftd Jhape can, 
with no propriety, be called ideas j they are properties of mat- 
ter. Neither is itaccurate, even according to Mr. Locke's phi- 
lofbphy, (with which our Author fcems here to have puzzled, 
hinifelf) to fpeak of any knk giving us a notion oj ideas ; our 
fenfes give us the ideas themfelves. The meaning would have 
been. much more clear, if the Author had cxpreffed himfelf 
thus : " The fenfe^of feeling can, indeed, give us the idea of 
" extenfion, figure, and all the other properties of matter which 
"are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

The latter part of the fentence is ftill more embarraffed* 
For what meaning can we make of fenfe of feeling, being con^ 

Jined^ 
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finei^ in its operations y to the number ^ hulh^ and dtftance^ ofitspar'^ 
titular ohjeSfs ? Surely, every fenfe is confined, as much as 
the fenfe of feeling, to the number, bulk; and diftance of its 
own objeflsr Sight and feeling are, in this refpe£t, perfeftly 
on a level ; neither of them can extend beyond their own ob- 
jects. The turn of exprefSon is fo inaccurate here, that one 
wofild be apt to fufped two vi^ords to h^ve been omitted m the 
printing, which were originally in Mr. Addifon's manufcript ; 
. becaufe the infertion would render the fenfe much more intel- 
ligible and clear. Thefe two words are^ with regard ."^^t is 
very much JJraitened, and confined^ in its operaiicms^ with regard t9 
the number^ bulk, and diftance of, its particiAar object. The 
meaning then would be, that feeling is more limited than fighfe 
in this refpeB ;. that it is confined to A narrower circle, to a fmaH^*' 
er number of objefts* 

The epithet particular ^ applied to ohjeStSy in the conclu^on of 
the fentence, is redundant, and conveys no meaning whatever^ 
Mr. Addifon feems to have ufed it in place of peculiar^ as in-* 
deed he does often in other paffeges of his writings. But par^ 
iicular and peculiar^ though they are too often confounded, are 
words of different import from each pth^r. particular ftands. 
oppofed to general ; peculiar ftands oppofed to what ispofTefled. 
in common with others^ Particular^ expreljes Vhat in the logical 
Style is called, Species i peculiar^ what is called differentia* Its 
peculiar objeEls would have fignified in this place, t^he objefts of 
the fenfe of feeling, as diftinguifhed from the objefts of any 
^©ther fenfe ; and would have had more meaning than its par~ 
ticular objeBs. Though, in truth, neither the one nor the other 
epithet was requifite. It was fuffiqient tp taye faid fimply,. 
^s objf£ls* 

** Our fight fccms. dcfigned tp fupply all tlicfe defeats, and 
1' may be confidered as a more delicate and diffiifiv^ kind of 
^* touch, that fpreads itfelf over an infinite oiultitude of bodies, 
^* comprehends the largeft figures, and brings into ovir reach 
*? fpme of the moft remote parts of the univerfe.*'^ 

Here again the author's Style returns upon us in all its 
beauty. This is a fentence diftinft, graceful, well arranged, and 
highly mufical. In the latter part of it, it. is conftrufted with 
three membersj> which are formed much in the fame manner 

, vith 
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"O^ith thofc of the fecond fentcnce, on which I bellowed fo much 
ptaife^ ^ The conftruSion is fo Amilar that if it had followed 
immediately after it, we ihould have been fenfiblc of a faulty 
monotony. But the iixterpofition of another fentence between 
them, prevents this effe£l^ 

^* It is this fenfe which furniflies the imagination with it» 
** ideas ; fo that by the Fleafures of the Imagination or Fancy, 
^* (which I (hall ufe promifcuoufly) I here meaist fuch as arifci, 
*^ from vifible objefts, either when we have thema€lually in 
** our view j or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
^* by paintings, ftatuesj, defcriptionsj^ OT ajtiy the like occafion." 

In place of, It is thsfinfi which furntjhes^ the author might have 
faid more Ihortly, jrA/j-y^^^r«£/2p^^ But themodeof cxpref- 
fion which he has ufed, is here more proper. This fort of full 
and ample aflcrtion^ %t is this tvhichj is fit to be ufed when a 
propofition of importance is kid down, to which we feek to call 
the reader's attention-, It is like pointing with the hand at the 
objedl of which we %eak« The parenthefis in the middle of 
the fentence, which IJball ufe promifcuoufly^ is not clear* He 
ought tp have fa,id, tertfisi wl^ich IJball ufe promifcuoufly ; as the 
verb ufk relates not to the Pleafure$ of the Imagination, but to 
the terms of Fancy and Imagination, which he was to employ 
as fynonimous. Any the like occafion. ■ To call a painting or a 
ftatue an occojion is not a happy exprcffion, nor is it very proper 
to fpeak of calling up ideas by occafions. The common phrafe^< ^ 
any fuch means y would have J)€en more natural. 

*^ We cannpt indeed have a Cngle image in the fancy, that 
^^ did not ^ake its firft entrance through the fight ; but we 
<^ have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
** thofe images which we have once received, into all the varie- 
" ties of.pi£lvre and vifion that are moft agreeable to the imag- 
** ination ; for by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of 
** entertaining himfelf with fcertes and landfcapes more beauti- 
^* ful than any that can be found in the whole compafs of 
*« nature." 

It may be of ufe to remark, that in one member of this fen- 
tence there is an inaccuracy in fyntax. It is very proper to fay, 
altering and compounding thofe images which we have once received^ 

into 
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info all the varieties of piBun and vifion. But we can with n^ 
propScty fay, retaining them into alt the^ varieties / and vct^ ac- 
cording^ to the manner in which the words are ranged* this> 
conftriu^ion is unavoidable. For retaining^ altering^ andivl7^- 
paundingi arc participles, each of which equally refers to, and 
governs the fubfequent noun, thofe images ; and that noun 
again is neccffarily connected with the following, prepofition^ 
into,. This in dance (hows the importance of carefully attend* 
ing to the rules of grammar and fyntax ; when fo pure a 
writer as Mr. AddiCbn could, through inadvertence,, be guilty 
©f fuch an error. The conftruftion might eafily have been rec- 
tified, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other two 
participles in this way : ** We have the power of retaining thofe 
*' images which we have once received ; and of altering and 
•* compoundmg them into all xht varieties of pidure and viC- 
•* ion ;" or better perhaps thus : " We have the power of re- 
•* taining, altering, . and compounding thofe images which we 
** have once received ; and of forming them into all the varieties 
•* of pi<aure and vlfion.** The latter part of the fentence is 
tiear and elegant. 

•* There are few words in the Englifh Language which are 
•* employed in a more loofe and uncircumfcribed fenfe than 
•* thofe of the Fancy and the Imaginaticm.'* 

There are few words-'-^which are employed. It had been be!S- 
ter, if our author here had faid mdre fimply, Fe*u; words in 
the EngJiJh Language are employed. Mr- Addiibn, whofe Style 
is of the free and full, rather than the nervous kind, deals, on; 
all occafions, in this extended fort of phrafeology. But it is 
proper only when fome affertion of confequcnce is advanced, 
and which can bear an emphafis \ fuch as that in the firft fen« 
fence of the former paragraph. On other occafions, thefe little 
words, it isi and there are^ ought to be avoided as redundant and 
enfeebling— /^^ of the Fancy and the Imagir^ion. The article 
ought to have been omitted here. As be does not mean the 
powers of the Fancy and the Imagination^ but the words only, 
the article certainly had no proper place ; neither, indeed, was 
there any occafion for the other two words, thofe of Better, 
if the fentence bad run thus : " Few words in the Ei^lifh 

Language 
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•* Language arc employed in a more loofe and unclrcumfcribcd 
"•* fenfe^ than Fancy and Iiflagination." 

*' I therefore thought it neceflary to fi^ and determine the 
*• notion of thofetwo words, as I intend to make ufe of them 
** in the thread of my following fpeculations, that the read- 
** cr may conceive rightly what is the fubje£l which I procpe4 
« upon." ,. 

Though jfix and determine may appear fynohymotts \troTd^i 
yet a ^fFerence between them may be remarked, and they may 
be viewed, as applied here, with peculiar delicacy. The au-^ 
thor had juft faid, that the words of which he is fpeaking were 
ioofe and uncircumfcrthed. Fix relates to the firft of thefe, de^ 
iermine to the laft. Wejfix what is loofe ; that is, we confine 
the word to its proper place, that it may not flu£luate in out 
imagination, and pafs from one idea to another ; and we deter* 
mne what is uncircumfcrihed^ that is, we afcettain its termini or 
limits, we draw the circle round it, that we may fee its boun- 
daries. For we cannot conceive the meaning of a word, or in- 
deed of any other thing dearly, till we fee its limits, and knoMif 
how far it extends. Thefe two words, therefore, have grace 
and beauty as they are here applied ; though a writer, more 
frugal of w(Jrds than Mr, Addifon, would have preferred the 
iingle word afcertain^ which conveys, without any metaphor, 
the import of them both. 

The notien $/ thefe wordt is fomewhat of a harfli- phrafe, at 
Icaft notfo commonly ufed, 9S the meaning of thefe words'-^^as I 
intend to make ufe of them in The thread of mj fpeculations ; this is 
plainly faulty. A fort of metaphor is improperly mixed with 
words in the literal fenfe. He might very well have faid, as I 
intend to make ufe of them in my following Jpeculatims* This was 
plain language j but if he chofe to borrow an allufion from 
thready that allufion ought to have been fupported ; for there is. 
no confiftency in making ufe of them in the thread of f peculations- $ 
and, indeed, in exprefling any thing fo fimple and familiar as 
this is, plain language is always to be preferred to metaphorical 
"•^the fuhjeB which^l proceed upon ^ is an ungraceful clofe of a fen- 
tcnce J better, thefutjeSI upon which I proceed. 

. "Imuft 
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** I muft therefore defire him to remember, that, by the Pleaf- 
** ures of the Imagination, I mean only fuch pleafutes as arife 
•• originally from fighti and that I divide thefc pleafures into 
••two kinds.** 

As the laft fentence began with, I therefore thought it necejfary 
iofixf it is carelefs to begin this (entence in a manner fo very 
fimibr, I mufi therefore dejtre him to remember ; efpecially, as the 
fmall variation of ufing, on this account ^ or, for this reofotiy in 
place of theref$r£f would have amended the Style. When he 
.fays, / mean only fuch pleafures^ it may be remarked, that the ad- 
verb only is not in its proper place. It is not intended here to 
qualify the verb mean, h}jX fuch pleajiires s and therefore ftiould 
have been placed in as clofe a connexion as poflible with the 
word which it limits or qualifies. The Style becomes more 
clear and neat, when the words are arranged thus ; ** by the 
•* Pleafures of the Imagination, I mean fuch pleafures only as 
••arife from fight." 

••My defign being, firft of all, to difcourfe of thofe primary 
' ••Pleafuresof the Imagination, which entirely proceed from fuch 
•• objefts as are before our eyes ; and, in the next place, to 
••fpeak of thofe fecondary Pleafures of the Imagination, which 
••flow from the ideas of vifible objects, when the objeds are 
•• jiot afiually before the eye^ but are called up into our mem- 
••ones or formed into agreeable vifions of things, that arc 
•• either abfcnt or fifkitious/' 

It is a great rule in laying dowa the divifion of a fubje<!3:, to 
ftudy neatnefs and brevity as much as poflible. The diviGons 
are then more diftindlly apprehended, and more eafily remem- 
bered. This fentence is not perfeftly happy in that refpeft. 
It is fomewhat clogged by a tedious phrafeology. My deftgn 
i^^^gifi^Ji of^ily to difcourfe^^in the next place to fpeak of-^fuch oi" 
jeSls as are before our eyes-^things that are either abfent orfiBitious. 
Several words might have been fpared here y and the Style 
made more neat and compa£t. 

•• The Pleafures of the Imagination, taken in their full extent, 
•• are not fo grofs as thofe of fenfe, nor fo refined as thofe of 
*• the jinderftanding/* 

This fentence is diftinA and elegant 

* "The 
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*• The laft are indeed more preferable,5(becaufe they are fbund- 
*' ed on fome new knowledge or irtiprovement in the mind of 
" man : Yet it mud be confeffed, that thofe of the Imaginatioa 
•' are as great and as tranfporting as the other." 

In the beginning of this fentence, the, phrafe, more preferable^ 
is fuch a plain inaccuracyi that one wonders how Mr. Addifon 
feould have fallen into it ; feeing preferable of itfclf exprefTes 
the comparative degreej and is the fame with more eligible^ or 
more excellent. 

i mud obfetve farther, that the propofition contained in the 
laft member of this fentence, is neither clear nor neatly expreiC- 
cd— i/ muji be ctmfejfed^ that thofe of the Imagination are as great p 
and as tranfporting as the other. In the former fentence, he had 
compared three things together ; the Pleafures of the Imagin*' 
ation, thofe of feafe» and thofe of the underftaading. In the be<« 
ginning of this fentence, he had called the pleafures of the under<<i 
ftanding the kft ; and he ends the fentence, with obferving, that 
thofe of the Imagination are as great and tranfporting as the other m 
Now, befides that the other makes not a proper contraft with the 
lajl^ he leaver it ambiguous, whether, by the other y he meant 
the pleafures of the underftanding, 6x the pleafures of fenfe ; for 
it may refer to either^^ by the conftrufition ; though, undoubt- 
edly, he intended that it (hould refer to the pleafures of the un- 
derftanding only. The propofition reduced to perfpicuous lan- 
guage, runs thus :' " Yet it muft be confefled, that the Pleaf- 
" ures of the Imagination, when compared with thofe of *the 
** underftanding, are no lefs great and tranfporting.** 

" A beautiful profpeft delights the fdul as much as a dem- 
'^ onftration ; and a defcription in Homer has charmed more 
" readers than a chapter in Ariftotle.'* 

This is a good illuftration of what he had been ailerting, and 
is exprefted with that happy and elegant turn, for which our 
author' is very remarkable. 

*^ Befides, the Pleafures of the Imagination have this advan- 
** tage above thofe of the underftanding, that they are more ob^ 
** vious, and more eafy to be acquired.'' 

This alfo is an unexceptionable fentence. 

** It is but openmg the eye, and the fcenc enters." 

Pf Thii 
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This fentcncc is lively and pifturefque. By the gaiety and 
briiknefs which it gives the Style, it (hows the advantage of in- 
termixing fuch a fhort fentence as this amidft a run of longer 
ones, which never fails tp have a happy efFedl. I mud remark^ 
however,, a fmall inaccuracy, hfcene cannot be faid to enter s 
an a^or* enters ; but a fcene appears^ or prefents itfeif, 

"The colours paint themfelves on the fancy, with very little 
"attention of thought or application of mind in the beholder.'* 

This is ftill beautiful illuftratioii; carried on with that 
agreeable flowerinefs of fancy and Style, which is fo well fuit- 
ed to thofe Pieafures of the Imagination! of which the author is 
treating. 

** We are ftruck, we know not how, with the fymmetry of 
** any thing we fee, and immediately afTint to the beauty of an 
•^object, without inquiring into the particular caufes and oc- 
" cafion* of it.** 

' There is a falling off here from the elegance of the former 
fentences. We affent to the truth of a propofition ; but cannot 
fo well be faid to njfent to the beauty of an ohjeB, jtcknowUdge 
would have expretTed the fenfc with more propriety. The 
clofe of the fentence too is heavy and ungraceful — the particu- 
lar caufes and occaftons ofit; both particular ^'sxA occqfions^ dxe 
wo#s quite fuperfluous -, and the pronoun //, is in fame meaf- 
ure ambiguous, whether it refers to beauty or to obje£k. It 
woiild have been fome amendment to the Style to have run thus: 
-*' We imme4iately acknowledge the beauty of an objeft, with- 
*' out inquiring into the caufe of that beauty.'* 

" A man of a polite Imagination is let into a great many 
'*^ pieafures, that the vulgar are not capable of receiving." 

* Polite is a term more commonly app^lied to mariners or beha- 
-viour, than to the mind or Imagination. There is nothing far- 
ther to be obferved on this fentence, unlefs the ufe of that for a 
relative pronoun, inftead of which ; an ufage which is too fre- 
^qtient with Mr. Addifon. Which is a much more definite word 
ftiwin that^ being never employed in any other v/ay than as a rela- 
tive.; whereas /to is a word of many fenfes ; fometimes a de- 
monftrative pronoun, often^a conjunftion. In fome cafes wt; 
;are indeed pbliged to ufe that for a relative, in order to avoid 

the ' 
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the ungraceful repetition of nvhirh in the fame fcntence. But 
•when we arc laid under no neceflity of this kind, lubkh is al- 
ways the preferable word, and certainly was fo in this fentencc. 
Pleafures nvhich the vulgar are fiot capable of receivings is much 
better th^xi pleofures that the vulgar ^ i^c. 

** He can converfe with a pifturc, and find an agreeable com* 
*' panion in a ftatue. He meets with a fecret refrefliment in a 
•* defcription ; and often feels a greater fatisfaftion in the prof- 
*' p'e£l of fields and meadows, than another docs in the poflef- 
** fion. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every thing 
** he fec^ ; and makes the moft rude uncultivated parts of na- 
** ture adminifteri to hrs pleafures : fo that he looks upon the 
^* world, as it were, in another light, and difcovers in it a multi- 
** tude of charms that conceal themfclves from the generality of 
"mankind*'* 

^ All this is very beautiful. The illttftration is happy 5 and 
the Style runs with the greateft cafe and harmony. We fee no 
labour, no ftiifnefs, or affeftation ; but an author writing from 
the native flow of a gay and pleafing Imagination:. This pre- 
dominant character o£ Mr. Addifon^s manner, far more than 
compenfates all thofe little negligences which wc awe now re- 
marking. Two of thefe occur in this paragraph. The firft, Jft 
the fentence, which begins with, // gives him indeed a kind of 
"property : To this ity there is noi proper antecedent in the whole 
paragraph. In order to gather the. n\eaning, we muft look 
back as far as to the third fentence before, the firft, of the para- 
graph, which begins withji A, man of a polite Imagination* Thfs 
phrafe, />o///^ Imagination^ is the only antecedent to which thfs it 
can refer \ and even that is an improper antecedent, as it ftands 
in the genitive cafe, as the qualification only of a man. 

The other inftance of negligence, is towards tfee end^ of the 
paragraph, Sothat he looks upon the world, as it were, in another light. 
By another Bght, Mr. Addifon means,, a light different from tfiat 
in which other men view the world. But though this expreflioh . 
clearly conveyed this meaning to himfdff-wrhen writing, it conveys . 
it very indiftin£Hy toothers; and is an inftance of that fort of in* 
accuracy, into which, in the warmthof compofition, every writ* 
er of a lively Imagination is apt to fall ; and which can only 
be remedied by a cool, fubfcqucnt review- As it. nuere^ is up*^ ^ 
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on mofl; occafions ik> more than an ungraceful palliative ; and 
here there was not the lead occafion for it, as he was not about 
to iay any thing which required a fof tening of this kind. To fay 
the truth, this la(l fentence,y^ //(a/ he looks upon the worlds and 
what follows, had better been wanting altogether. It. is no 
more than an unneceflary recapitulation of what had gone be- 
fore i a feeble adje£lion to the lively pifture he had given of 
the Pleafurcs of the Imagination. The paragraph would have 
ended with more fpirit at the words immediately preceding ; ^ 
the uncultivated parts of nature adminifier to his pleafures, 

** There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle 
^' and innocent, or have a reli(h of any pleafures that are not 
*^ criminal \ every diverCon they take, is at the expenfe of .fome 
*' one virtue or another, and their very firft ftep out of bufinefe 
** is into vice or folly." 

Nothing can be more elegant, or more finely turned, thaa 
tlus fentence. It is neat, clear, and mufical. We could hard- 
ly alter one word, or difarrange one member, without fpoiling 
it. Few fentences are to be found more finished, or more 
happy. 

** A man ihould endeavour, therefore, to make the fphcre 
•* of his innocent pleafures as wide as poffibk, that he may 
** retire into them with fafety, and find in them fuch a fatU- 
** fadion as a wife man would not blulh to take.** 

This alfo is a good fentence, and gives occaiion to no ma- 
terial remark. 

** Of this nature are thofe o£ the Imagination, which do not 
* require fuch a bent of thought as is neceflary to our more 
** ferious employments, nor, at the fame time, fuffer the mind 
^' to fink into that indolence and remiflhcfs, which are apt to 
** Accompany our more fenfual delights 4 but, like a gentle ex- 
^' ercife to the faculties, awaken them from floth and idlenefs, 
•* without putting upon them any labour or difficulty." 

The beginning of this fentence is not correft, and affords an 
inftance of a period too loofely conneded with the preceding ^ 
one.. Of this nature^ fays he, are thofe of the Imagination, We 
might afk of what nature ? For it had not been the fcope of 
the preceding fentence to defcribe the nature of any fet of pleaf- 
. ures. 
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ures. He had faid, that it was every man's duty to make the^ 
fphere of his innocent pleafures as wide as poi&ble» in order 
that, within that fphere, he might find a fafe retreat, and a 
laudable fatisfaftion. The tranfition is loofdy made, by be- 
ginning the next fentence with faying, Of this nature are ihofe 
of the Imagination, It had been better, if, keeping in vi6w the 
governing obje£l: of the preceding fentence, he had faid, '* This 
** advantage we gain," or, " This fatisfaftion we enjoy, by 
•* means of the Pleafures of Imagination.'* The reft of the 
fentence is abundantly corre£l. 

** We might here add, that the pleafures of the fancy arc 
" more conducive to health than thofe of the underftand- 
** ing, which are worked oiit by dint of thinking, and ^ttend- 
** ed with too violent a labour of the brain/* 

On this fentence, iK>thing occuts deferving of remark, ex- 
cept that nvoried out by dint (f thinkings is a phrafe which bor- 
ders too much on vulgar and colloquial language, to be proper 
for being employed in a polifhed compofitidn- 

** Delightful fcene^ whether in nature, paintii^, or poetry t 
" have a kindly influence on the bo4y» as well as the mind, 
** and not only ferve to clear and brighten the imagiiiiition, 
" but are able to difperfe grief and melancholy, and to fct 
*• the animal fpirits in pleaCng and ^rceable motions. For 
" this reafon. Sir Francis Bacon, in his Effay upon Health, has 
** not thought it improper to prefcribe to his reader a poem, or 
. " a profped, where he particularly difliiades Jiim from knotty 
*• and fubtile difquifitions, and advifes him to purfuc ftudies 
" that fill the mind with fplendid and illuftrious objedls, as 
** hiftories, fables, and contemplations of nature." 

In the latter of thefe two fentences, a member of the period 
is altogether out of its place ; which gives the whole fentence 
a harfh and disjointed caft, and ferves to illuftrate the rules I 
formerly giVe concerning arrangement. The wrong-placed 
member which I point at, is this ; 'wlnre he particularly dijfuades 
him from hiotty and fubtile difquifitionf ; thefe words ihould, 
undoubtedly, have been placed not where they (land, but thus : 
Sir Francis Bacon y in his Effay upon Healthy ivhere he particularly , 
.dijfuades the reader from knotty and fubtile f peculations ^ has nU 

thought 
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thought it improper to prefcribe to hinty {jV. This arrangement 
ledaces every thing into its proper order. 

/ " I have,^ in this paper, by way of introduction, fettled the 
" notion of thofe Pleafures of the Imagination, which are th9 
^* fubjed^ of my prefent undertaking, and endeavoured, by fev« 
^ cral confiderations, to recommend to my readers the purfuit 
** of thefe pleafures : I fliall, in my next paper, examine the iev- 
** cral foorces from whence theie pleafures are derived*** . 

Thefe two concluding fentences afford examples of the prop- 
er collocation of circumftanccs in a period. I formerly (bow- 
ed, that it is often a matter of difficulty to difpofe of theqi in 
fiich a manner, as that they ihall not embarrafe the principal 
fubjeft of the fentencc. In the fentences before us, feveral of 
thefe incidental circumftanccs ncceffarily come in^-jSy way of 
tntroduEHoft'^'j feveral confiderationp'^n this paper-^n the 
next paper. All which are, with great propriety, managed by 
our author. It will be found, upon trial, that there were no 
other parts of the fentence, in which they could have been 
placed to equal advantage. Had he faid, forinftance^ ^' I have 
*^ fettled the notion, (rather, tht mianing) of thofe Pleat 
^ iirc8 of the Imagination, which are the fubje£l of my pref- 
^ ent undertaking, by way of introdo&ion, in this paper, 
** and endeavoured to recommend the purfuit of * thofe pleaf^ 
** urcs to my readers, by feveral confiderations," we muft be 
ienfible, that the fentence, thus clogged with circumftanccs in 
the wrong place, would neither have been fo neat nor fo cle^r^^ 
8S it is by the prefent conftru£tion* 
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LECTURE XXL 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
No. 412 OF THE SPECTATOR. 

X HE obfervations which have occurred in reviewing 
that paper of Mr. Addifon's, which was the fubje£l of the laft 
Lefturet fufficiently (how, that in the writings of an author^ 
of the moft happy genius^ and diftinguifhed talents> inaccuracies 
may fometimes be found. Though fuch inaccuracies may be 
overbalanced by fo many beauties, as render Style highly pleaf* 
ing and agreeable upon the whole, yet it mud be defirable to 
every writer to avoid, as far as he can, inaccuracy of any kind. 
As the fubjefl: therefore is of importance, I have thought it 
might be ufeful to carry on thil^criticifm throughout two or 
three fubfequent papers of the Spectator. At the fame time, 
I muft intimate, that the Leftures on thefe papers are foJely 
intended for fuch as are applying themfelves to the ftudy of 
Englifli Style. I pretend not to give inftrudlion to thofe who 
are already well acquainted with the powers of language. To 
them my remarks may prove unedifying ; to fome they may 
feem tedious and minute : but to fuch as have not yet made 
all the proficiency which they- defire in elegance of Style, 
ftri£l attention to the compofition and ftrufture of fentences 
cannot fail to prove of confiderable benefit : and though my 
remarks on Mr. Addifon ihould, in any inftance, be thought ill- 
founded, they will, at leaft, ferve the purpofe of leacUng them 
into the train of making proper remarks for themfelves.* I 

proceed, 

• If there he reader* who think any farther apology rtf(|uirite for my ad- 
▼jcnturtn^ to critictfe the fentences of fo eminent an author at Mr. Addifoo, 
I muft take notice, that I was naturally led to it by the circum fiances of that 
part of the kingdom where tbefe Leditures were read ; where the ordinary 
fpokea language often differs much from what is ufed by good'£ngliih au* 
ftboxs. Heoce it occurred to mci as a proper method of corredling any pe« 

cuBvitiei 
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proceed^ therefore, to the examination of the fubfequent paper. 
No. 412. / 

•* I fhall ftrft confider thofe Pleafures of the- Imagination, 
" which arifc from the a£lual view and furvey of outward 
" obje£ts : and thefe, I think, all proceed from the fight of what 
•* is greats uncommon, or beautiful.'* , 

This fentence gives occalion for no material rcmarL It is 
Cmple and diftinft. The two words which he here ufes, vieti/ 
VLXid furvey f arc not altogether fjrnonimous: as the former may- 
be fuppofed to import mere infpeftion ; the latter more delib- 
crs^te examination. Yet they lie fo near to one another in 
meaning, that^ in the prefent^afe, any one of them, perhaps, 
would have been fufficicnt. The epithet aStual^ is introduced, 
in order to mark more ftrongly the di(lin£iion between what 
our afuthor calls Jthe primary Pleafures of Imaginarion, which, 
arife from immediate view, and the fecondary, which arife 
from remembrance or defcription. , 

** There may, indeed, be fomething fo terrible or oflfenfive, 
5* that the horror, or loathfomenefs of an objeci, may overbear 
•* the pleafure which refults from its novelty, grefatnefs, or 
•' beauty ; but ftill there will be fuch a mixture of delight in the 
•'very difguft it gives us, as any of thefe three qualifications 
** are moft confpicuous and prevailing." 

This fentence muft be acknowledged to be an unfortu- 
nate one. The fenfe is obfcure and embarraffed, and the ex- 
preffion loofe and irregular. The beginning of it is perplex- 
ed by the wrong pofition of the words yS/w^^/i;/*^ and ohjeEt. 
The natural arrangement would have been, nere may, indeed^ 
be fomsthing'in an objeB fo terrible or offenfive) that the horror or 
hathfomenefs of it may overhear. Thefe two epithets, horror or 
loathfomenefs, are awkwardly joined together. Loathfomenefs is, 
indeed, a quality which may be afcribed to an obje£l \ but hor^ 
ror is not \ it is a feeling excited in the mind. The Language 

WQuld 

culiatitiet of dialcdt, to dircdfc (ludents of eloquence, to analise and ezamioe* 
with particular attention^ the ftru<3:ure of Mr. Addifon's fentenees. Thofe 
papers of the Spedtator, which are the fubjeA of the following I^etSirures, were 
accordingly given out in exercilie to (hidents, to be thus examined and aaah'z- 
cd ; and feveral of the obfervations which fqllow, both on the beauties and 
biemiihes of this Author, were fuggefted, by the obfervatioas given %q oic in 
confe^uence of the cxcrcife prcfcribcd. 
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ifvould have been much more correft, had our Author fiddV. 
7heri mayy indeed^ be fomething in an ohjeEi fo terrible or cffenfive^ 
that the horror or difguji which it excites may overbear. The firft 
two epithets, terrible or ofenfive, would theti have exprcfieJ; 
the qualities of an objeft ^ tlie latter, Aorr^r or difgu/f, the cor- 
refponding fentiments which thefe qualities produce. in us-: 
Loathfomenefs was the mod unhappy word he could have chof** 
en: for to be hathfomt, is to be odious, and fcems totally .to- 
exclude any mixture of defigbt^ which he afterwards fuppp.fes* 
' may be found in the objeft. .. r> 

In the latter part pf the fentence there are feveral inaccur.a-' 
cies. When he fays, there luillpe fuch a mixture of delight in the, 
very difguft it gives us^ as any of thefe three qualifications are rno^ 
£onfpicuous. The conftrudlion is defeftive, and' feertis hardly/ 
grammatical. He meant afluredly to fay,y«rA a mixture of de-- 
light as is proportioned to the degree in which ^any of thefe three quaU' 
ifications are rnoft confpicuous. We know, that there may be a' 
mixture of pleafant and of diCagreeaWe feelings excited by the' 
fame objefb ; yet it appears inaccurate to fay, that there' i^ any. 
delight in the very dtfgujt. The plural verb, ar e^is improperly* 
joined to any of thefe three qualifications t for as any ig'h^re ufed,* 
diftributively, and means any one of thefe three qualifications^ the 
correfponding verb ought to have been fingular. The; of der ia* 
which the tw6 laft words are placed, (hpuld have be^n rev.erf"- 
€d, and made to ftand, prevailing and confpicueus* They 'ix$^ 
£onJpicuous^ becaufe they prevail. 

** By greatnefs, I do not only mean the bulk of any jGngle. 
<* qbjedl, but the largenefs of a whole view, coniidered ^s on«; 
^* entire piece/* , , 

In a former Lefture, when treating of the Structure of Sen-, 
tences, I quoted this fentence as an inftance of the carelefs 
manner in which adverbs are fometimes interje<^ed in the 
midft. of a period* Only^ as it is here placed, appears to be; ^ 
limitation of the following verb, mean. The queftion might 
be put. What more does he than only mean ? as the author» 
undoubtedly, intended it to refer to the bulkofafingU objeif^ it 
would have been placed, with more propriety after thefe words : 
J do not mean the hulk ofanyftngle objeEt only^ but the largenefs of a 
whole view. As the following phrafe^ corftdered as on* entire 

41 Q^q. iiwy ' 
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piiuXf^kcm^ to be l|bm*^what deficient', both in dignity and pro- 
priety, perhaps this adjcftion might have been altogether omit- 
ted, and the fentencc have clofcd with ful^y as much advantage 
at the word view* ' 

** Such are the profpefts of an open champaign country, a 
•* vaft uncultivated defert, of huge heaps of mountains, high 
**Tocks and precipices, or a wldeexpanfaof waters, where we 
** are not (truck with the novplty, or beauty of the fight, but 
** with that rude kind of magnificence which appears in many 
** of thefe ftupendous works of nature." 

This fentence, in the main, is beautiful. The objefts pre- 
ftnted are all of them noble, felefied with judgment, arranged 
with propriety, and accompanied with proper epithets. We 
jnuft, however, obferve, that the fentence is too loofely, and 
not very grammatically, connefted with the preceding one. He 
fays, fiich are the ptofpeEls ; fuchy fignifies, of that nature or 
quality ; which neceflarily prefuppofes forae adjeftive, or word, 
defcriptive of a quality going betore, to which it refers. But, 
in tlie foregoing fentence, there is no fuch adjeftive. He had 
fpoken of greatnefs \n the abftradl only j an^ therefore, fuch 
has no diftin£l antecedent to which we can refer it. The fen- 
tence would have been introduced with more grammatical pro- 
j>nety, by faying. To this clafs helong^ or, under this head are rang* 
ea the profpe5ls^ Js*r. The g/i which is prefixed to huge heaps 
^ tnotwtalnsy is mifplaced, and has, perhaps, been an error in 
the printing; as, either all the particulars here enumerat;ed 
ffiould have had this mark of the genitive, or it (hould have 
feen prefixed to none but the firft. When, in the clofe of the 
fentence, the Author fpeaks of that rude magnificence^ which ap^ 
pears hi many of thefe Jiupendous works of nature^ he had better 
have qriaitted the word many^ which feems to except fome of 
tlicm* Whereas, in his general propofition, he undoubtedly 
meant to include all tlje ftupendous works he had enumerated ;" 
:^d there is no queftion that, in all oT them, a rude magnificence 
appears. 

** Our imagination loves to be filled with an obje£l, or to 
** grafp at any thing that is too big for its capacity. We arc 
" flung into a pleaGng aftonilhment at fuch unbounded views ; 
* and feel a delightful ftillnefs and amazement in the foul, at 
** the apprehenfion of them*'' JPhe 
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f 

The language here is elegant^ ai|id fevetal of 4Jif expref- 
Cons remarkably happy. Thete is nothing which requires aajp. 
animadverfiqn except the dofe, at tbi afprehenfion of them. Not 
only is this a languid enfeebling conclufion of afencence^ pther* 
wifc beautiful, but the apprehenfion of viefi/syis,^ phrafc dcftitutj 
o( all propriety, and, indeed, fcarcely intelligible. Had this 
adje£lion been entirely omitted, and the fentence been allowed, 
tp clofc with Jli/lnefs and (imazement in the fsul, it would have 
been a great improvement. Nothing is frequently moreTiurt- 
ful to the grace or vivacity of a period, than fuperfluous drag- 
ging words at the conclufion* 

" The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks 
** like a reftraint upon it, and is apt to fancy itfelf under a fort 
** of confinement, when the fight is pent up in a narrow com- 
•* pafs, and (hortened on every fide by the neighbourhood of 
*' walls or mountains. On the contrary, a fpacious horizon 
•* is an image of liberty, where the eye has room to range 
**.abroadj to expatiate at large on the immenfity of its view^ 
•* and to lofe itfelf amidft the variety of objefts that offer them- 
** felves to its obfervation. Such wide and undetermined jirof- 
**' peds are as pleafing to the fancy, as the fpeculalionsof cteifr* 
•* nity, or infinitude, are to the underftanding.'* 

Our Author's Style appears, here, in all that native beaut^ 
which cannot; be too m ugh praifed* . The nutnbfers flow fmboth- 
ly, ancl with a graceful harmony. The words which he has 
chofen, carry a certain amplitude and fulnefs, well fuited tb 
the nature of the fubjeftj and the members of the'peKotfe 
rife in a gradation accommodated to the rife of the thought. 
The eye fir(l ran^^s abrca4 y then expatiates at targe on the immen^ 
Jityofits vienvs ; and, at laft, tojes itfelfamtdjithe variety cfolje^ 
that offer themjjilves to its obfervation. The fancy is elegantly con- 
trafted with the underflandingy profpeEls with fpeculationsy an3. 
nvideand undetermined prof pe^i^ With fpeculatigns of eternii^ and 
infinitude^ 

•' But iC there be a beauty ox uncommonnefs joined with this 
^^ grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with fl:ars 
*' and meteors, or a fpacious landfcape cut out into river^, 
** woods» rocks and meadows, the ple^fuire ftill grows upon, u^, 
** W it aiifes from more than a fingle principle*'^ 

• Thfi 
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Tbe article prefixed to hauty, in the beginning of tihis (en^ 
feice, might tiavie been ofnittedy and the Stfle have run, per- 
Kaps, to more advantage ihns : But if beauty f or unc&fhmonntfs^ 
kfohad to this grandeun-^^A tandfcape cut cut into rivers^ woods', 
&c. feems unfeafohably to imply an aiitiQcial formation, and 
had better have been exprefled by, diverjified with rivers,, 
njuoodsf &c. 

. ^ *• Every thing that is licw or uncommon, raifes a pleafurc In 
5* the imagination, becaufe it fills the foul with an agreeable 
**'furprife, gratifies its curiofity, and gives it an idea of which 
'* it was not before pofleflcd. We are, indped, fo often con- 
•* verfant with one fet of objefls, and tired out with fo many 
** repeated fhows of the fame things, that whatever is new or 
.*' uncommon contributes a Httle to vary human life, and to di- 
•' vert our minds, for a while, with the ftrangenefs of its ap- 
•^ pearance. It ferves us for a kind of refrefliment, and takes 
•'oflFfrom that fatiety we are apt to complain of in our ufual 
'•' and ordinary entertainments.*' 

- The Style in thefe fentences flows in an eafy and agreeable 
mannier. A fevcre critic might point out fome expreflTions that 
would bear being retrenched. But this would after the genius 
and ch%ra£ter of Mr. Addifon's Style. We muft always rc- 
men^ber, that good compofition admits of being carried on un- 
der many different' forms* Style muft not be reduced to one 
precife ftandard. One writer may b« as agreeable, by a pleafing 
diffiifenefs, when the fubjeft bears, and his genius prompts it, 
as another by a concife and forcible manner. It is fit, however, 
to obfcrve, that in the beginning of thofe fentences which we 
have at prcfent before us, the phrafe, raifes a pleafure in the 
imagination, is unqueftionabJy too flat and feejble, and might 
eafily be amended, by faying, affords pleafure to the imagination $ . 
and towards the end, there are two of^Sy which grate harfhly 
on the ear, in that phrafe, takes off from that faiiety tue are apt 
to complain of; where the corre£lion is as eafily made as in the 
other cafe, by fubftituting, dimini/hes thai fatiety of which we are 
apt to complain. Such hiftances fliow the advantage of frequent 
•jreviews of what we have written, in order to give proper cor- 
reftncfs and polifli to oar language, 

« It 
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^ It is this .which beftows charms on a monfter, and malies ' 
** even the iirtperfeftions of nature pkafc u^. It is this that 
*^ reoommends variety where the mind is every inftant called 
•^ oflF to fomething new, and tHc attention not fufFered to dwell 
** too long, and w^fte itfelf, on any particular, objeft. It is 
** this likewife, that improves what is great or beautiful, and 
" makes it aflford the mind a double entertainment*'- 

Still the Style proceeds with pcrfpicuity, grace and harmony. 
The full and ample aflertion, with which each of thefe fen- 
tences is introduced, frequent on many occafions, with ovr Au- 
thor, is here proper, and feafonable ; as it was his intention to 
magnify, as much as poffible, the efFefls of novelty and variety, 
and to draw our attention to them. His frequent ufc of that^ 
inftead of nvhichf is another peculiarity of his Style -, but, oa 
this occafion in particular, cannot be much commended, as k 
is this nvkichy feems, in every view, tfo be better than, it is this 
thati three times repeated: I muft, likewife, take notice, that 
the antecedent to, it is tbisy when critically confidered, is not 
altogether proper. 1% refers, as we difcover by the fenfe, to 
nvhatever is new or un^mimon. But as it is not good language 
to fay, whatever is new hejiows charms on a monjler^ one cannot 
avoid thinking th^t our Author had done better to have begun 
the firft of thefe three fentences, with faying, // is novelty which 
beftows charms on a monjler^ &c. 

** Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any feafon of the year 
** ple^fant to look upon ; but never fo much as in the opening 
** of the fpring, when they are all new and frefli, with their 
** firft glofs upon them, and not yet too much accuftomcd and 
** familiar to the eye/* 

- Inf this expreffion, never fo much<is in the opening of the fpring^ 
X tliere appears to be a fmall error in grammar ; for when the 
conftru<2ion is filled up, it muft be read, never fo much pleafant. 
Had he, to avoid this, faid, never fo much fo^ the grammatical 
error would have, been prevented, but the language would have 
been awkward. Better to have faid, hut never fo agreeable as in 
the opening of the fpring. We readily fay, the eye is accuftom- 
ed to objefls, but to fay, as our author has done at the clofe of 
the fentence, that objedls are accufomed to the eycyiczn fcarcely 
be allowed in a profe compofition. 

«For 
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' ** For thi$ reafon^ there is nothing that more ^nliyens a prof* 
•* pcG than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, where the fccne 
•* is perpetually (hifting and entertaining the fight, every mo- 
5* ment, with fomething that is new. We are quickly tired 
•* with looking at hills and vallies, where every thing continues 
^ fixed and fettled In the fame place and poftnre, but find our 
** thoughts a little agitated and relieved at the fight of fuch ob*- 
•* -yefXs as are ever in motionj^ and (Hding away fi:om fieneath 
« the eye of the beholder." 

The firft of thefe fentences is connected in tooloofis a ma»* 
ncr with that which immediately preceded it* When he fay% 
For this reofon, there is nothing that more enlivens , ^c» we are 
entitled to look for the reqfon in what he had juft before faid» 
But there wc find no reafon for what he is now going ta afifei^ 
cxeept that grove^^and meadows are moft pleafant ia (he (pring. 
We know that he has been fpeaking of the pleafure produced 
by novelty and variety, and our minds Uiaturally recur to thia^ . 
as the reafon here alluded to; but h^ language does not prop^ 
erly exprels it. It is, indeed^ one of the defe£ls of thijs amiabliK . 
writer, that his fentences are often too negligently connefled 
with one another. His meaning, upon the whole, we gather 
with eafe from the tenour of his. difcourfe^ Y^t this negligence 
prevents hils fenfe from ftriktag us with that force and evidence* 
which a more accurate junfture of parts would have produ<:ed. 
Bating this inaccuracy, thefe two fentences, efpecially the lat-^ 
ter, are remarkably elegant and beautiful. The clofe, in pai^ 
ticular, is uncommonly fine, and carries as^ much expreffive 
harmony as the language can admit. It fcems tq paint, what 
he is dcfcribing, at once to the eye and the car. Such objeBs or 
are ever in motion^ andJliSng anvayfrom beneath the eye of the he-^ 
holder. Indeed, notwithftanding thofe fmall errors, which the 
ftriftnefs of critical examination obliges me to point out, rt may 
be fafely pronounced, thaf the two paragraphs which we have 
now confidercd in this paper, the one concerning ereatncfs, and 
the other concerning novelty, are extremely worthy of Mr. Ad- 
difon, and exhibit a Style, which they who can fuccefsfully im-.^ 
itate, may efteem themfelves happy. 

** But there is nothing that makes its way^more diredlly to 
•* the foul than beauty, which immediately difiufes a fecret fat- 

*^ isfadlioil 
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•* isfaciion and complacency through the imagination, and^ives 
** a^finifliing to any thing that is great or ancommon. The ' 
** very firft difcovery of it ftrikes the mind with an inward 
^ joy, and fpreads a cheerfulnefs an4 delight through all its 
*• faculties." 

Some degree of verbofity may be here difcovered, and phrafes* 
TCpcated, which are little more than the echo of one another 5 
fuch as, difftijing fatisfa^hn and complacency throagh the imagin' 
otion'-'^nkiMg the mind with inward joy^'^freading cheerfulnefs 
and delight thrwgh all its faculties. At the fame time, I readily 
admit that this full and flowing Style, eVen though it carry 
fome redundancy, is not unfuitable to the gaiety of the fubjed: 
on which the Author is entering, and is more allowable here 
than it would have been on fome other occafions. 

** There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity tnofrc 
•* in one piece of matter than another •, becaufe we might 
** have been fo made, that whatever now appears loathfome 
•* to us, might have (hewn itfelf agreeable ; but we find, by 
•* experience, that there are feveraJ modifications of matter, 
** which the mind, without any previous confideration, pro- 
** nounces at firft fight beautiful or deformed." 

In this fentence there is nothing remarkable, ia„any view, to 
draw our attention. W^may obferve only, that the word more^ 
towards the beginning, is not in its proper place, and, that the 
prepofition //;, is wanting before another. The phrafe ought to 
have ftood thus : Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter^ more 
than in another. 

" Thus we fee, that every difFerent fpecies of fehfible crca- 
•* tures has its different notions of beauty, and that each of 
** them is moft affefted with the beauties of its own kind. This 
** is no where mote remarkable, than in birds of the fame 
** fliape and proportion, when we often fee the male determined 
*' in his <^ourt{hip by the fingle grain or tinfture of a feather, 
** and never difcovcring any charms but in the colour of its 
« fpecies." * . 

Neither is there here any particular elegance or felicity of 
language. Different fenfe of beauty would have been a more 
proper expreffion to have beeU applied to irrational crea- 
tures, than as it ftands, different notions of beauty. In the' clofc 

. .of 
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•f the fecond fcntcncc, M^xcn the Author fajB, cohurofitsjpecies^ 
h^.is guilty of a confiderable inaccuracy ill changing the gen- 
der, as he had faid in the fame fentenccj that the tnak wasde^ 
tarfmned in bis court/bip. ■ . 

*• There is a fecond kind of beauty, that we find in the fer- 
^ cral prpduda of art and nature, which does not work in the 
^ imagination with that warmth and violence, as (he beauty that 
•* appears in our proper fpecies, but is apt, however, to raife in 
^ us a feqret delight,^ and a kind of fondnefs for. the places or 
•* ob}c£ks in which we difcover it/* 

Still, I am forry to fay, we find little to praife. As in his 
enunciation of the fubjefl, when beginning the former para- 
graph, he appeared to have been treating of beauty in general, 
in diftincStion from greatnefs or novelty ; this fecond kind of heau' 
ty of which he here fpeaks, comes upon us in a fort of fur- 
prife, and it. is only by degrees we learn, that formerly he 
liad no more in view than the beauty which the different fpe- 
cies of fenfible creatures find in one another. This fecond kind 
§f beauty^ he fays, nue find in the feveral produSh of art and nature. 
He un4oubtedly means, not m all, but infeveral of the '^oduBs of 
art and nature ; and ought fo to have exprefled himfelf ; and in 
the place oi products yto have ufed alfo the more proper word, prO' 
duHions. When he adds, that this kind of beauty does not work 
in the imagination 'ivitb that ivarmth 'Snd violence as the beauty 
that appears in our proper fpecies ; the language would certainly 
have been naore pure and elegant, if he had faid, that it does 
not imrk upon the imagination with fucb warmth and violence^ as 
the beauty that appears in our own fpecies * 

" This confifts either m the gaiety, or variety of colours, la 
•* the fymmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement 
*' and difpofition of bodies, or in a juft mixture and concur- 
*' rence of all together. Among thefe feveral kinds of beauty^ 
** the eye takes moft delight in colours.'* 

To the language here, I fee no obje£^ion that can ]be made. 

** We no where meet with a more glorious or more pleafing 
^' fhow in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the rifing 
•* and fetting of the fun, which is wholly made up af thofe dif-* 
** ferent ftains of lights that fhbw themfclves in clouds of a dif- 
" ferent fituation/* 

The 
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The chief grouxid of criticifm on this fentencc» is the di£ir 
jointed fituation of the relative ^hich. Grammatically, it refers* 
to t&f rifing and fitting &f.the fun* But the Author meant, that 
it (hould refer to the fi^ia whfch appears in the heavens at 
that time, tt is too common among authors, \^hen they are 
vriting without much care, to make fuch particles as this, and 
mfbicA, refer not to any particular antecedent word, but to the 
tenour of feme phrafe, or perhaps the fcope of fome whole 
ientencc, which has gone before* This pra£lice faves them 
trouble in marfhalling their words, and arranging a period : 
but, though it may leave their meaning intelligible, yet it rin- 
ders that meaning much lefs perfpicuous, determined, and pre- 
cife, than it might otherwife have been* The error I have 
pointed out, might have been avoided by a fmall alteration in 
the conftruaion of the fentence, after fome fuch manner as 
thisi : - Jf^e no Vfhere meet with a more glorious and pteafing Jhota 
in nature^ than what is formed in the heavens at the rt/ing andfst* 
ting ofihefan^ by the different Jtains of flight .which Jbow themfel'tHS 
in clouds of different Jituations. Our Author writes, in clouds of 
a different Jituationy by which he means, clouds that differ in 
fituation from each other. But^ as this is neither the obvious 
nor grammatical meaning of his words, it was neceflary t^ / 
ehange the expreflion, as I have done, into the plural number. 

** For this reafon, wd find the poet^ who are always addrefl^ 
^ ing themfclves to the imagination, borrowing more of their 
** epithets from (colours than from any other topic/*^ 

On this fentence nothing occurs, except a remark fimilar t<> 
what was made before, of loofe connexion with the fentence 
which precedes. For, though he begins with faying, For this 
reafon^ the foregoing fentence, which was employed about the 
clouds and the fun^ gives no reafon for the general propofition 
he now lays down. The reafon ta which he refers, was given 
two fentences before, when he obferved, that the eye takes 
more delight in colours than in any other beauty ; and it wai 
with that fentence that the prefent one ihould have itood im- 
mediately conneSed. 

** As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, ftn^nge, 
^' or beautiful, and is ftill more ^leafed^ the more it finds of 
R R « theft 
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^' Ack perfedkms in tiie fame ob}e£b, ib it is capabk lof re* 
** cciving a sew {9Us£a£kioa by the afliftance of another tenk." 

Annthtrfenfi here, means grammatically, another fenfe than 
fimcj. For there is no other thing in the period to which this 
cxpreffion, another fenfe^ can at all be oppofed. He had not for 
Ibmc time made mention of zrij fenfe whatever. . He forgot to 
add, what was midoubtedly in his thoughts, another fenfe than 
ikitt of fight. 

*^ ThiK any continued found, as thcmuGc of birds, or a fall 
•* of water, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, 
*' and makes him more attentive to the feveral beauties of the 
•* place which lie before him. Thus, if there arifes a fwgran- 
•' cy of fmells or perfumes, they heighten the pleafures of the 
** imagination, and make even the colours and verdure of the 
^ landfcape appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both fenfes 
" recommend each other, and are pleafanter together, than 
•* when they enter the mind feparately ^ as the different col- 
** ours of a piflure, when they are well difpofed, fct off one 
. •* another, and receive an additional beauty from the advantage 
** of their fituatlon.'' 

Whether Mr. Addifon's theory here be juft or not, may be 
q^eftjoned. A continued found, fuch as that of a fall of watery, 
is fo far from awakenings every moment^ the mind of the beholder^ 
that nothing is more likely to lull him afleep. It may, indeed, 
pleafe the imagination, and heighten the beauties of the fcene y 
but it produces this eiFedl, by a foothing, not by an awakening 
influence. With regard to the Style, nothing appears excep- 
tionable. The flow, both of language and of ideas, is very 
' agreeable. The author continues, to the end, the fame pleaf- 
ing train of thought, which had run-through the refl: of the 
paper ; and leaves us agreeably employed in comparing togeth- 
er diflferent degree^ of beauty. 
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CRmCAL EXAMINATION OF THE STTLE IW 
No. 413 OF THE SPECTATOR. 

X HOUGH in ycftcrday's paper W€ confidcred 
" how every thixig that is great> new, or beautiful, ig apt to af- 
^^ hO. the imagination with pleafure, we muSt own, that it i^ 
^^ tmpoflible for us to affign the neceflary caufe of this plea£* 
*' ure, becaufe we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
^^ fubftance of a human foul,. which might help us to difcover 
** the conformity or difagreeablenefs oC the one to the other | 
** and, therefore, for waivt of fuch a light, all that we can do 
^* in fpeculattons of this kind, is, to reflect on thgfe operations 
** of the foul that are moil agreeable, and to rangCi under their 
*^ proper heads^ what is pleaiing or difpleaiing to the mind> 
** without being able to trace out the feveral neceiTary and cU 
<* ficient caufes from whence the pkafiwe or difpleafure arifes/' 

This fentence, confidered as an introduftory one, muft hc 
•cknowledged to be very faulty. An introduftory fentcnct 
fliould never contain any thing that can in any degree fatigue 
or puzzle the reader. When an Author' is entering on a new 
branch of his fubjeft, informing us of what he has done, and 
what he propofes further to do, we naturally expefi, that he 
ihould exprefs himfelf in the fimpleft and mod perfpicuouft 
manner poflible. But the fentence ' now before us is crowded 
and indiftinft ; containing three feparate propofitions, which, 
as I (hall afterwards fhow, required feparate fentences to have 
wnfolded them. Mr, Addifon's chief excellency, as a writer. 
Jay in defcribing and painting. There he is great 5 but ia 
methodifing and reafoning, he is not fo eminent. As, befide* 
the general fault of prolixity an<J indiftindnefs, this fentence 
contains feveral inaccuracies, I (hall.be obliged to enter into a^ 

minute 
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tttinute difcuffion of its itra£^ttre and parts ; a difcuffion, whidi 
to manjr readers will appear tedious* and which therefore they 
will natural^ pafs o^er ; but whjph* to iiioie wha are ftudying 
eompofition, I hope may prove of fome benefit. 
/ nough in yijhrdafs paper %V0 ecnidend. The import of though^ 
is, noiwhhfianding tboi. When it appears in the beginning of 
a fentence* its relative generally is yet : and it is employed to 
warn us, afeer we have been informed of fome truth, that w% 
are not to infer from it fome other thing which we might perhaps 
have expe£led to follow : as, ** Though virtue be the only road 
** to happineis, yet it does not permit the unlhnited gratification 
•* of our defires** Now it is pWn, that there wa» ho fuchop- 
pofition between the fnbjedi of yefterday^s paper, and what the 
Author is now going to fay, between his aflbrting a faA, and 
hi? not being able to affign die caufe of that fa£l, as rendered the 
ufe of this adverfative particle, ihoughy cither neccflary or proper 
in the introdu£lion. We eonjidered bow every thing that is^ greatt 
newy' or beauiifiil^ is opt to affe9 the imagination with pkafure^ 
The adverb how fignifics, cither the tneans by which, or tho 
snanner in which, fomething is done. But in truth, neither 
one nor other of thefe had been confidered by our Author He 
had illuftrated the fa<^ alone, that they do a^A the imagination 
with pleafure ; and, with rcfpe£t to the quomodo or the Aw, he 
is fo far from having confidered it, that he is juft now going ta 
fhow that it cannot be explained, and that w^ muft reft content- 
ed with the knowledge of the fad al^ne, and of its putpofe oi^. 
final caufe. We mtfi qwm^ that i( is itnpoffJfle for us to fljign 
the neceffary caufe (he megrts, what is ihore commonly calk4 
the efficient cauje} of this pleafure ^ hecaufe n^e inqw neither the «^ 
ture of an idea^ nor the fuhjtance ^ a human foul. The fulflance of 
a human foul is certainly a very uncouth exprefljon, and thcr^ 
appears no reafon why he fliould have varied from the word 
nature^ which would have equally applied to idea and xo fnptL 

Whkk might help ///, our Author proceeds, to dificiier the eoth 
firmity or dtfagreeablemfs of the pne^io the other... The which, zt 
the beginning of this member of the period, is furely ungram- 
matical, as it Is a relative, without any antecedent in all the fen- 
tcnce. It refers, by the conftru£lion, to the nature of an idea, or 
the fuhfiance of a hum^n fonli but this is by no i^eanis the ref» 

erence 
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erence which the Author intended. His meaning i$y that §ar 
hnonmng the nature of an idea, and the fubftance of a human 
foul, might help us to difcoijpr the conformity or difagreeaWe* 
jiefs of the one to thoK)ther : and therefore the fyntax ab&lute* 
\y required the word knowledge to have been inferted as the an* 
teccdent to which. I have before remarked, and the remark dc- 
ferves to be repeated, that nothing is a more certain fign of 
carelefs compofition than to make fuch relatives as which, twot 
refer to any precife exprefiion, but carry a loofe and vague re^ 
Jation to the general ftrain of what had gone before. When 
our fentences run into this form, wc may be affurcd there t^ 
fomething in the conftruftion of them thatTcquircs alteration^ 
The phrafe of difcovering the conforffihy or dlfagreeabknefs of the 
sne U the oih»r is likewife exceptionable ; for dtfagreeahlenefs nA* 
ther forms a proper contrail to the other word, conformity, nor 
cxpreffes what the Author meant here, (as far as any meaning 
can be gathered from his words) that is, a certain unfuitable* 
ncfs or want of conformity to the nature of the foul. To fay 
the truth, this member 'of the' fentence had much better have 
been omitted ''altogether. ' IThe conformity or £fagrcedblenejs of tm 
idea to the fuhjiance of a human foul, is a phrafe which conveys 
to the mind no diilin£l nor intelligent conception whatever. 
The Author had before given a fufficient reafon for his not af- 
figning the efficient caufe of thofe plcafures of theimagipation, 
becaufe v^e neither know the nature of our own ideas nor of 
the foul : and this farther difculHon about the conformity ^ 
difagreeablenefs of the nature of the one, to the fubftance of 
the other, affords no clear nor ufeful illuftration. 

And therefore, the fentence goes on, jfer want of fuch a lights «JJ 
that we can do in fp^eulations o^this kindy is, to rrfleEion thofe 4^ 
rations of the foul that ate ptqfi agteeable^ and to range under ticir 
proper heads what is pifoppg or djfpleflfing to the mind. The two 
expreffipns in the beginning oflthis member, thertforc, andj'cr 
want of fuch a light, evidently refer to the fame thing, and arc 
quito fyuonimous. One or other of them, therefore, had bet* 
ter have been omitted. Inftead of to range under their proper 
heads, the language would has^e been fmoother, if their had b^ea 
left out. Without being able to trace out the feveral neceffary and 
efficient caufesfrom whence the pleafure or dfpleafure arifes. The 
^ exprcffion. 
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cxpre(lion|^0«f «r£MKr» thoRghfeeoiinglyJQftified by very fr6» 
quent ofagei is taxed by Dr. Johnfon as a yicioas mode of fpeech ^ 
feeing ivhence alone^ has all the power oifrgm ijuhence, which , 
therefore spears an unneceflary redupUcatioiv I am inclined 
to think, that the whole of this lad member of the femencc 
had better have been drof^d. The period might have clofed 
with full proprielfcyy at the words, pleafing or difiUafmg to the 
mind. All thatfollow8> fuggefts no idea that had not been 
fully conveyed in the preceding pan of the fentence. It is ai . 
mere expletive adje^ion which might be omitted* not onlj^ 
without injury to the meaning, but to the great relief of a fen* 
tence already labouring under the multitude of words. 

Having now finifhed the analyfis of this long fcntencCi. I an& 
inclined to be of opinion, that if, oa any occaGon, we can ad« 
venture to alter Mr* Addifoa's Style, it. may be done to advan- 
tage here> by breaking down this period* in^the following man* 
aer ; *' In yefterday's paper, we have fliown that every thing 
** which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to afFeQ the imagina<» 
•^ tion with pleafure* We muft o wiii that it is impoffible for us t<k 
*' affign the efficient caufe of this pleafure, becaufe we know 
*' not the nature either of an idea^ or of th^ human foul. AU 
^' that we can do, therefore, in fpecubtions of this kind, is td 
•* reflect on the pperatioiis of the foul, which are moft agreea-i^ 
^ ble, and to range under proper heads, what is pleafing or dii^ 
•^ pleafing to the mind."^ We proceed now to the examuiar 
tlon of the following fentences. 

" Final caufes lie more bare and open to ourobfcrvation, asi 
•* there are often a great variety that belong to the fame eiFcft ;, 
•* and thefe, though they are not altogether fo fatisfaftory, are 
•* generally more ufeful than the other, as they give us greater 
•^'occafion of admiring the goodnefs and wifdona of the firft 
•* Contriver.** 

* Though fome difference might be traced between the fenfe 
of lare and open, yet, as they are here employed, they are fo 
nearly fynonimous, that one of them was fufficient. It would 
have been enough to have faid, Final caufes lie more open to ob^ 
Jcrvation. One can fcarcely help obferving here, that the ob- 
vioufnefs of final caufes does not proceed, as Mr. Addifon fup- 
pofes, from a variety of them concurring m the fame effecl, 

which 
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"Qtrjiich is often not the cafe ; but from our being <able to afcci^- 
^n more clearly, from our own experience, the corigruity of 
a final caufe with the circumftances of our condition ; whereas 
the conftituent partsoffubjefts, whence efficient caufes proceed* 
lie for the moft part beyond the reach of our faculties. But a* 
this remark refpe£ls the thought more than the. Style, it is fuf- 
£cient for us to obferve, that when be fays, ^ great variety thair 
belong to the fame effeB^ the expreffion, ftri£Hy eonfidered, is not 
altogether proper. The acceflbry is properly fiiid to belong t© 
the principal ; not the principal Iq the acceflbry. Now an ef* 
fefl: is eonfidered as the acceflbry or confequence of its caufe ; 
and therefore, though we might -well fay a vari'ety of efle£l» 
belong to the fame caufe, it feems not fo proper to fay, that a 
variety <A caufes bdong to the fame efFe<3:. 

** One of the final caufes of our delight in any thing that 1$ 
•* great, may be this : The Supreme Audior of our being has 
^* fo formed the foul of man, that nothing but himielf can be 
** its laft, adequate, and proper bappinefs. Becaufe, therefore, 
^' a great part of our happinefs mufl arife from the contemr 
** plation of his being, that he might give our fouls a juft xelifli 
** of fuch a contemplation, he has made them naturally delight 
^ in the apprehenfion of -what is great or unlimited." 

The concurrence of two conjundioas, hecaufe^ therefi^e^ 
forms rather a haHb and unpleafmg beginning of the lafl: of 
thefe fentences ; and, in the clofc, one would think, that th« 
Author might have devifed a happier word than apprehenfion^ 
to be appHed to wliat is unlimited^ But that !• may not be 
thought hypercritical, 1 Ihall make jio farther obfenratioiu oa 
thefe fentences. 

**Our admiration, which is a very pleafing emotion of tlie 
** mind, immediatdy rifes at the confideration-of ^ny objeft 
** that takes up a good deal of room in the fancy, and, by con- 
♦* fequencc, will improve into the lirghefl; pitch of aftoniih- 
** xotnt and devotion, when we contemplate his nature, that 
** is neither circumfcrtbed by time nor place, nor to be com- 
** prehended by the largeft capacity of a created being/' 

Here, our Author's Style rifes beautifully along with the 
thought. However inaccurate ^le. may fometimes be, whea 

coolly 
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coolly phiIofaphifing» yet, whenever his fancy is awakened by 
4elcriptioii» or his mind, as here, warmed with fome glowing 
fimtimeoty he prefently become^ great, and dlfcovers, in his lan« 
guage, the hand of a mafter. Every one mud obfervei with 
what felicity this period is conftrufled. The words are long 
and majeftic. The members rife one above another, and con* 
iuSt the fentence, at laft, to that full and harmonious clofe, 
which leaves upon the mind fuch an impreffion, as the Author 
intended to leave^ of fomething uncommonly great, awful, and 
magnificent. 

^* He has annexed a fccret pleafare to the idea of any thing- 
•• that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in 
* the pttr(ttit of knowledge, and engage us to fearch into the 
•• wonders of creation ; for every new idea brings fuch a 
** pteafure along with it, as rewards the pains we have taken 
^' in its acquifitidn, and confequently, ferves as a motive to put 
•* us upon frcih difcoveries." 

The language, in this fentencc, is clear and prccifc : only, 
Ire cannot but obferve, in this, and the two following fentencfes, 
which are conftrufled in the fame manner, a ftrong proof of 
Mr. Addifon'^s unreafonable partiality to the partide, that, in 
preference to wbicb, Annexed a fecret pteafure to the idea of any 
thing that is new or uncommon^ that he might encourage us. Here 
the firft that (lands for a relative pronoun, and the next thaU 
at the diftance only of four words, is a conjunflion. This con- 
fitfion of founds ferves to embarrafs Style. Much better, furc, 
to have faid, the idea of any thing which is new or uncommon^ that 
he might encourage. The expreffion with which the fentencc 
concludes, a m0t?ve to put us uponfrefb difcoveries^ is flat, and, in 
fome degree, improper. He (hould have faid, put us jtpon 
making frefh difcoveries ; or rather, ^nw 11/ a motive inciting us to 
makefrejh difcoveries^ 

" He has made every thing that is beautiful in our .own 
** fpecies, pleafant, that all creatures might be tempted to mul* 
*• tiply their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants \ for, 'tis 
•* very remarkable, that, wherever nature is croft in the produc- 
** tion of a monftcr, (the rcfult of any unnatural mixture) the 
' " breed is incapable pf propaffating its likenefs, and of founci- 

" ing 
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•* ing a new order of creatures; fothat, unlcfs all animals were 
*^ allured by the beauty of their own fpecieS} generation would 
** be at an end, and the earth unpeopled." 

Here we muft, however rclufiantly, return to the employ- 
ment of cenfure : for this is among the word fentelTces our 
Author ever wrote ; and contains a variety of bjeraifhes. Taken 
as a whole, it is extremely deficient in unity. Inftead of a 
complete ^^ropofition, it contains a fort of chain of reafonin^^ 
.the links of which are fo ill put together, that it is with dif- 
ficulty we can trace the connexion ; and, unlefs we take the 
trouble of perufing k fcveral times, it will leave nothing on 
the mind but an indiflin£t and obfcure impreffion. 

Befides this general fault, refpcfting the meaning, it corftains 
ibme great inaccuracies in language. Firft, God's having 
jnade every thing which is beautiful in our own /pedes ^ (that is, in 
the human fytcics) plea/ant, is certainly no motive iox all crea^ 
iures^ for beafts, and birds, and fiflies, to multiply their kind. 
What the author meant to fay, though he has exprefled himfelf 
in fo erroneous a manner, undoubtedly was, ** In all the dif- 
** ferent order€ of creatures, he has made every thing, which 
** is beautiful, in their own fpecies, pleafant, that all creatures 
•* might be tempted to multiply their kind." The fecond mem- 
ber of the fentence is ftill worfe. For^ it is very remarkablf^ 
that wherever nature is crofl in the produBion of a monjler^ ^c. 
The reafon which he here gives, for the preceding aflertion, in- 
timated by the cafual particle for^ is far from being obvious. 
The connexion of thought is not readily apparent, and would 
have required an intermediate ftep, to render it diftinft. But, 
what does he mean, by nature being crofl in tbeproduBion of a mon» 
Jier f One miglu undcrftand hjm to mean, " difappointed in 
** its intention of producing a monftcr," as when we fay, one 
is croft in his purfuits> we mean, that he is difappointed in ac- 
complifhing the end whicH'he intended. Had he faid croft by 
the produSfion of a-monjlerythe. fenfe wpuld have been more intel« 
ligible. But the proper reftification of the expreffion would 
be to irifert the adverb asy before the prepofition 1/1, after this 
manner ; wherei>er nature is crofly as in theprodu^on rf a monfter. 
The infertion of this particle as^ thl"ows fo much light on the 
conilru£ti6n of this member of the fentencei that I am very 
S s much 
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much mclined to believe, it had ftood thus, originally, in our 
Author's manufcript ; and that the prefent reading, is a typo- 
graphical -error, which, having crept into the firft editbn of 
the- Spectator, ran through all the fubfequent ones. 

" In the laft place, he has made every thing that is beauti- 
** ful, in all other objefts, pleafant, or rather has made fo many 
*^ objefts appear beautiful, that he might render the whole 
** creation more gay and delightful. He has ^ivcn alraoft 
^ every thing about us the power of raifing an agreeable idea 
^* in the imagination ; fo that it is impofliblc for us to behold 
** his works with coldnefs or indifterence, and to furvcy fo 
** many beauties without a fecret fotisfaflion and complacency.'* 

The idea, here, is fo juft, and the language fo clear, flow- 
ing, and agreeable, that, to remark any difFufenefs which may 
be attributed to th^fe fentences, would be juftly e deemed hy- 
percritical. 

" Things would have made but a poor appearance to the 
*' eye, if we faw them only in their proper figures and motions : 
*^ and, what reafon can we aifign for their exciting in us, many 
" of thofe ideas which are different from any thing that cxifts 
" in the obje£ls themfelves, {for fuch are light and colours) 
** were it not to add fupernumerary ornaments to the univerfe, 
*^ and make it more agreeable to the imagination ?*' 

Our Author is now entering on a theory, which he is about ^ 
to illuftrate, if not with much philofophical accuracy, yet, with 
great beauty of fancy, and glow of exprcffion. A ftrong in- 
ftance of his want of accuracy, appears in the manner in which 
he opens the fubje£l:» For what mcaiiiag is ther<: in things 
Exciting in us many of thofe ideas ^ivJ^ich are different from A fiy thing 
that exijls in the ohjeSlj F No one, fu re,, ever imagined, that our 
ideas exiCt in thtj objeQs. Ideas, it is;,agreedon all; hands, can 
txift no whece but in the mjnd. What Mr. Locke's philofophy 
teaches, and what oiir Author (hould have (^iidy is epcdting in us 
warty ideas of qualities which are different frorn any thing that ex* 
zjls inthe ohjeBs, The ungraceful paren^hefis which follows, 
for fuch are light and colours^ had far better have been avoided, 
and incorporated . with the reft of the Sentence, in this man- 
ner : " exciting in us many ideas of qualities^ fuch as light 

<<and 
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•* and colours, which arc different from any thing that exifti 
" in the objeds." ^ \ 



'<( 



€C 



We are every where entertained with pleafing fhows, and 
apparitions. We difcover imaginary glories in the heavens, 
*^ and in the earth, and fee fome of this vifionary beauty poured 
*• out upon the whole creation ; but what a rough unfightly 
^* (ketch of nature ftiould we be entertained with, did all her 
** colouring difappear, and the feveral diftinclions of light and 
*^ (hade vanifli ? In (hort, our fouls are delightfully loft and be- 
**~wildered in a pleafmg delufion ; and we walk about like the 
** enchanted hero of a romance, who fees beautiful caftles, 
*^ woods, and meadows ; and>at the fame time, hears the warb- 
** ling of birds, and the purling of ftreams •, but, upon the 
finifhing of fome fecret fpell, the fantaftic fccne breaks up, 
and the difconfolate knight finds himfelf on a barren heath, 
or in a folitary defert/* 

After having been obliged to point out feveral inaccuracies, 
I return with much more pleafute to the difplay of beauties, for 
which we have now full fcope ; for thefe two fentences are 
fuch as do the higheft honour toMr. Addifon's talent as a wri- 
ter. Warmed with the idea he had laid hold of, his delicate 
fenfibility to the beauty of nature, is finely difplayed in the il- 
kift ration of it. The flyle is flowing and full, without be- 
ing too difFufc. It is flowery,, hut not gaudy 5. elevated,, but 
not oftentatious. 

Amidfl this blaze of beauties, it is nccefiary fof us to remark 
one or two inaccuracies. When it is faid,^ towards the clofe 
of the firft of thofe fentences, what a rough- unfightly Jketch of, 
natuve Jbould we be enteftained with^ the prepofitipn with^ fhould 
have been placed at the beginning, rather than at the end of 
this member ; and the word entertmnedy is- both improperly ap- 
plied here, and carelefsly repeated frxwn the former part of the 
fentencc. It was there employed according, to its more com- 
mon ufe, as relating to- agreeable objects. We- are every where 
entertained with plejftngjijows.. Here, it would have been more 
proper to have changed the phrafe, and faid, with what a 
rpugh unfightly Jketch of nature fhould we be prefented. At the 
clofe of the fecond fentencc, where it is faid, the fantafiie fcene 

breaks 
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breaks »/, the expreiBon is lively, but not altogether juftifiaUc. 
An aiTembly breaks up ; a fcene clofes or difappears. 

Bating thcfc two flight inaccuracies, the Style, here, is not 
only correil, but perfectly elegant. The moft ftriking beauty 
of the paflTage arifes from the happy fimile which the Author 
employs, and the fine illuftration which it jgives to the thought 
The enchanted hero^ the beautiful cajllesj the fantajlic, Jcency 
the fecretfpelly the difcottfilaie knight j are terms chofe'n with the* 
utmoft felicity, and ftrongly recal all thofe romantic ideas with; 
which he intended to amufe our imagination. Few authors. 
are more fuccefsful in their imagery than, Mr. Addifon •,. an4 
few paflages in his works, or in thofe of any author, are more 
beautiful and piAurefque, thaa that on which we have been; 
commenting. 

** It is not improbable, that fomething like this maybe die: 
•* ftatc of the foul after its firft reparation , in refjpeil o£ the 
•* images it will receive from matter ; though, indeed,^ the 
** ideas of colours are fo pleafing and beautiful in the imagina^ 
** tion, that it is poflible. the foul will not be deprived of 
•* them, but, perhaps, find them excited by fome other occa-. 
•* fional caufe, as they are, at prefcnt, by the diiFcrent impref- 
5* fions of the fubtile matter on the organ of fight.*' 

As all human things, ai&er haying attained due i^mm\% be-« 
gin to decline, we muft acknowledge, that, in thi^ fentence,, 
there is a fenfible falling off from the beauty of what; wenti 
before. It is broken, and deficient in unity. Its parts are ' 
not fttfficiently compared. It contains, befides^ fbme faulty 
expreflions. When it is (zidy fomething like this may h the fate 
efthe foul^ t© the pronoun thtjy there i^no determined antecc-i 
dent ; it xefeis to the general import of the preceding de-^ 
fcription, which, as I have feyeral times remarked, always 
rendered Style clumfy and inelegant, if not ohicuxc-^^thefate 
cf the foul after its firfi feparation^ appears to be an incomplete 
phrafe, zTk^firfi^ feems an ufelefs, and even an improper wort?^ 
More diftinft if h^ had faid, ft^ie of thefiul immediately on i^^ 
feparaiion from the body. The adverb ^;<?ri&<3ff J", i§ redundant afteic 
having juil before fai4, it ispo^tblis. 
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** I have here fuppofed, that my reader is acquainted with 
^ that great jsnodern difcovery, which is, at prefent, univerial-. 
** ly acknowledged by all the inquirers into natural philofophy j, 
•* namely, that light and colours, as apprehended by the imag- 
•* ination, are only ideas in the mind, and not qualities that 
•^ have any exiftence in matter. As this is a truth which has 
** been proved inconteftibly by many modern philofophers, and 
*^ is^ indeed, one of the fineft fpeculations in that fcience, if 
** the Englifli reader would fee the notion explained at large, 
•• he may find it in the eighth chapter of the fecond book of 
^* Mr. LockV Effay on the Human Underftanding/' 

In thefe two concluding fentences, the Author, haftening 
to finlih, appears to write rather carelefsly. In the firft of 
them^ a manifeft tautology occurs, when he fpeaks of what is 
univerfally aclnoiuledged by all inquirers. In the fecond, when 
he calls a tmth which has been incontejlahly proved ; firft, 2,fpecula'> 
tion^ and afterwards a notion^ the language furely is not very 
accurate. When he adds, om »/ the Jinejl fpeculations in t^^at 
Jciencey it does not, %x. firft, appear what fcience he means. One 
would imagine, he meant to refer to modern philofophers / for 
natural philofophy (to which, doubtlefs, he refers) Hands at much 
too great a diftance to be the proper or iS^vious antecedent to 
the pronoun that. The circumftance towards the cldiQy.ifthe 
Englifh reader would fee the notion explained at iarge^ he may find 
it^ is properly taken notice of by the Author oi the Elements 
of Criticifm, as wrong arranged ; and tfe re£lified thus : the 
Englifh reader ^ if he would fee the notion eiKplained at large, may 
find ity tfc. 

In concluding the Examination of this Paper, we may ot)- 
(f erve, that, though not a very long one, it exhibits a ftriking 
view both of the beauties, and the defeds, of Mr. Addifon*s 
Style. It contains fome of the beft, and fome of the worft 
fentences, that are to be found in his works. But upon the 
whole, it is an agreeable and elegant Efiay. 
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«r 

IF wc canGder tlie worts of nature and art, a» 

•' they are qualified to entertain tiie imagination, we ftiall find 
** the lad very defe6live in comparifon of the former j for 
** though they may fometimcs appear as beautiful or ftrange,« 
** they can have nothing in them of that vaftnefs and immenfity 
" which afford fo gicat an entertainment to the mind of the 
«* beholder.'* 

I had occafion formerly to obferve, that an introdudory 
fcntcnce ihould always be (hort and {implex and contain nO' 
more matter than is neceffary for opening the fubje£l. This 
fentence leads to a repetition of this obfervation, as it contain* 
both an affertion and the proof of that aflertion y two things 
which, for the moft part, but efpecially at firfl: fetting out,, 
are with more advantage kept feparate. It would certainly 
have been better, if this fentence had contained only the affer- 
tion, ending with the word former : and if a new one had then 
begun, entering on the proofs of nature's fuperiority over art^ 
which is the fubjeft continued to the end of the paragraph. 
The proper divifion of the period I (Mil point out, after hav- 
ing firft made a few obfervations which occur on different part* 
of it. 

Jf we conjtder the works. Perhaps it might have been pref- 
erable, if our Author had begun, with faying, When.nve cott" 
ftder the workr. Difcourfe ought always to begin, when it is 
poffible, with a clear propofition. The ify which is here em* 
ployed, converts the fentence into a fuppofition, which is always 
in fome degree entangling, and proper to be ufed only when 
the courfe of reafoning renders it neceffary. As this obferva- 
tion however may, perhaps, be confidered as over-refined, and 
" as ' 
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as the fenfc would have remained the fame in eitter fofitl of 
cxpreffion, I do not mean to charge our Author with any efror 
on this account. We cannot abfolve him from inaccuracy in 
what immediately follows — the works of nature and art. It' 
is the fcope of the Author throughout this whole papet/ to 
compare nature and art together,, and to qppofe them in fever* 
al views to each other. Certainly, therefore, in the beginnings 
hd ought to have kept therh as diftin£l as poffible, by interpof* 
ing -the piepbfitionj and faying the works cf Nature and of ArU 
As the words (land at prefent, they would lead us to think 
that he is going to treat of thefe works, not as co^trafted, but 
tis conne<9:ed ; as united in forming one whole. When I fpeak 
of body and foul as united in the human nature, I would in- 
terpofe neither articles nor prepofition between them ; " Maa 
*^ is compounded of Soul and Body." But the cafe is altered, 
if, I mean to diftinguifh them from each other ; then I repre- 
sent them as feparate ; and fay, *' I am to treat of the interefts 
<« of the Soul, and of the Body.'' 

*T hough they may foinetimes appear as beautiful or Ji range. I 
"Cannot help confidering this as a loofe member of the period. 
It does not clearly appear at firft what the antecedent is to they. 
In rea^ing^ onwards, we fee the works of art to be meant ; but 
from the ftrudture of the fentence, they might be underftood 
to refer to the former ^ as well as to the laji. In what follows, 
there is a greater ^.x^xgxxxK^^-^rnay fornetimes appear as beautiful 
or fl range. It is very doubtful in what fenfe we are to under- 
ftand as^ in this paflage. For, according as it is accented in 
reading, it may fignify, t\i2X they appear equally beautiful or fir ange^ 
to wit, with the works of nature 5 and then it has the force of 
the Latin tarn : or it mSy fignify no more than that they ap' 
pear in the light of beautiful and flrange ; and then it has the 
force of the Latin tanquam^ without importing any comparifon. 
An exprefiion fo ambiguous, is always faulty ; and it is doubly 
fo here ; becaufe, if the Author intended the former fenfc, and 
meant (as feerps mod probable) to employ as for a mark of 
comparifon^ it was neceflary to have mentioned both the compar- 
ed objefts ; whereas only one member of the comparifon is 
here mentioned, viz. the works of art ; and if he intended the 
latter fenfe, as was in that cafe fuperfluous and encumbering, 
and he had better have faid fimply, appear beautiful or flrange* 

The 
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The tpithet Jlrangej wHch' Mr. Addifon applies to the work 
•pf art, cannot be praifed. Strange laorh, appears not by any 
means a happy expreffion to fignify what he here intends, 
which is new or uncommon. 

The fentence' concludes with much harmony and dignity ; 
4iey can have fiotbing in them of that vqflnefs and immenjity whick 
afford fo great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder. There 
5s here a fuJlnefs and grandeur of expreffion well fuited to the 
fubje£l ; though, perhaps, entertainment is not quite the proper 
word for expreffing the efFeft which vaftnefs and imraenfity 
have upon tlie mind. Reviewing the obfervations that have 
been made on this period, it might, I think, with advantage, be 
Tefolved into two fentcnces fomewhat after this manner: 
** When we confider the works of nature and of art, as they 
•* are qualified to entertain the imagination, we (hall find the 
•* latter very defefilive in comparifon of the former. The works 
•' of art may fometimes appear no lefs beautiful or uncommon 
^ than thofe of nature ; but they can have nothing of that valt- 
•* nefs and immenfity which fo highly tranfport the mind of 
** the beholden* 

** The one,** proceeds our author in the next fentence, " may 
*^ be as polite and delicate as the other ; but can never fhew 
*• herfelf fo auguft and magnificent in the defign. 

The one and the other ^ in the firfl: part of this fentence, muft 
unqucftionably refer to the nvorks of nature and of art. For 
of thefe he had been fpeaking immediately before $ and with 
reference to the plural word, ivorks^ had employed the plural 
pronoun ihey. Bi;t in the courfe of the fentence, he drops this 
conftruflion ; and pafles very incongruoufly to the perfonifica- 
tion of art-— ffl/i never Jhow herfelf. To render his Style con^ 
fiftent, art, and not the works of art, fhould have been made 
the nominative in this fentence. Art may he as polite and deli" 
cate as nature, hut can never Jhow herfelf Polite is a term oftener 
applied to perfons and to manners, than to things 5 and is em- " 
ployed to fignify their being highly civilized. Poliflied, or 
refined, was the idea which the Author had in view. Though 
the general turn of this fentence be elegant, yet, in order to 
render it perfeft, I muft obferve, that the concluding words, 
in the deftgn^ fhould either have been altogether omitted, or 

fomething 
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fonacthing Ihould have' been properly oppoffed to them in the 
preceding member of the period, thus : " Art may, in the 
** execution, be ^s poliftidd and delicate as nature ; but, in the - 
** defign, can never fhow herfelf fo auguft and magnificent .'V 
" There is fomething more bold and mafterly in the rough, 
** carelefs ftrokes of nature, than in the nice touched and exA^ 
'^ bellifhm6nts of art.** 

This lentcnce is peri'eclly happy and elegant ; and catriesi" 
in all the eJcprefEons, that ctxriofa feUcttaSy for which Mr. Ad-» 
difon is fo often remarkable. Bold and tnqfierlyy are words ap- 
plied with the utmoft propriety. T!\iQ Jirokes of nature^ arc 
finely oppofed to the touches of art ; and the rough Jiroles to the 
nice touches i the former^ painting the freedom and eafc of nature, 
and the other, the diminutive exa£lnefs of art ; whil^ both are 
introduced before us as different performers, and their refpeftive 
merits in execution very juftly contrafted with each other. 

' "** The beauties of the mod ftately garden or palace lie in 'i. 
'* narrow compafs,the Imagination immediately runs them overi 
** and requires fomething eHc toi gratify her,; but in the wil4 
*' fields of nature, the fight wanders -up and down without 
** confinement, and is fed with an infinite variety p£ images, 
** without any certain Hint or number." 

This fentence is not altogether fo correal and elegant as the 
former. It carries, however, in the main, the character of out 
Author's Style ; not ftriftiy accurate, but agreeable, eafy, and, 
unaffedled ; enlivened too with a flight perfonification of the 
imagination, which gives a gaiety to the period. Perhaps it 
had been better, if this perfonification of the imagination, with 
whiwh the fentence is introduced, had been continued through- - 
out, and not changed unneceffarily, and even improperly, into 
Jighty in the fecond member, which is contrary both to unity 
and elegance. It might have flood thus : the imagination imme^ 
diately runs them over^ and requires fomething elfe to gratify her : 
hut in the wild fields of nature^ Jhe wanders up and down without - 
tonfinement. The epithet ^j///;y, which the Author ufes in the 
beginning of the fentence, applies with more propriety to paU 
aces, than to gardens. The clofe of the fentence, without any cer^ 
tain flint or number y may be objefted to, as both fuperfluous, and 
ungraceful. It might perhaps have terminated better in tliis 
T T manner : 
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manner : fie is fed with an iftfiniti variety if imaffs^ and numiders 
up and down without confinement. ^ 

'' For this reafon, we always find the poet in love with a 
^ country life, where nature appears in the ^preateft perfefiioiii 
** and f urniOies out all thofe fcenes that are moft apt to delight 
** the imagination.** 

There is nothing in this fentence to attra£t particular atten* 
tion. One would think it was rather the country, than a country 
life^ on which the remark here made ihould reft, A country life 
may be produ£live of fimplicity of manners, and of other vir- 
tues \ but it is to the country itfelf^ that the properties here men- 
tioned belong, of difplaying the beauties of nature, and fur- 
nifliing thofe fcenes which delight the imagination. 

** But though there arc fevetal of thefc wild fcenes that tit 
^ more delightful than any artificial Ihows, yet we find the 
^ wbrks of nature ftill more pleafant, the more they refcmMc 
•* thofe of art } for in this cafe, our pleafure rifcs from a double 
** principle ; from the agreeablenefs of the objcdis to the eye, 
•* and fifom their fimilitude to other objedls ; wc arc pleafcti, 
** as well with comparing their beauties,as with furveying themi 
** and can reprefent them to our minds either as copies or as 
•* originals. Hence it is, that wc take delight in a profpcd 
** which is well laid out, and diverfified with fields and me^- 
** ows^ woods and rivers ; in thofe accidental landfcapcs of 
•* trees, clouds, and cities, that arc fometimes found in the veins 
•* of marble, in the curious fretwork of rocks and grottos ; and, 
** in a word, in any thing that hath fuch a degree of variety 
, ** and regularity as may feem the eflFe£l of dcfign, in what wc 
** call the works of chance." 

The Style in the two fentences, which compofethis paragraph, 
is fmooth and pcrfpicuous. It lies open in fomc places to crit- 
icifm ; but left the reader (hould be tired of what he may con- 
Cder as petty remarks, I ihall pafs over any which thefe fen- 
tences fuggeft ; the rather too, as the idea which they prcfeiit 
to us, of nature's refenjbling art, or art's being confidered as 
an original, and nature as a copy, feems not very diftinft cor 
jvcll brought out, nor indeed very material to our Author's 
purpofe. 

«If 
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** If the pfodufts of nature rife la value, according as tliey 
•' more or lefs refemble thofc of airt, we may be fure that ar- 
^ tificial \(i^orks receive a greater advantage from thercfcmblancC' 
f of fuch as are natural ; becaufe here the fimilitude is not only 
. ** pleafant, but the pattern more perfcft.** 

It is ncccffary to our prefent dcfign, to point out two con* 
fiderable inaccuracies which occur in this fentence. If the . 
produBs (he had better have faid the produ£lions) of nature rife 
in *ijalue according as they more or lefs refemble thofe of art* Does 
he mean, that thefe produ£lions rife in value both according ag 
they more refembky and as they lefs refemble^ thofe of art ? His 
meaning undoubtedly is, that they rife in value only, according 
as they more refemble them : and, therefore, either of thefe 
words, or lejpy muft be (truck out, or the fentence muft run 
thuS'-^roduBio/Js of nature rife or Jink in value, according as they 
Vi^re or lefs refemble^ The prefent conftruftion of the fentence 
bas plainly been owing to hafty and carelefs writing. 

The other injjccuracy is towards the end of the fentence, 
and ferves to illuftrate a rule which I formerly gave, concerning 
the pofition of adverbs* The Author fays, be(;aufe here^ th$ 
fimilitude is not only plenf ant ^ but the pattern more perfect. Hefe> 
by the poGtion of' the adverb only^ we are led to imagine that 
he is going to give fome other property of th^ fimilitudej that 
tt is not only pleafantj as he fays, but more th^n pleafiiiit \ it is 
ufeful, or, on fome account or other, valuable. Whereas^ he 
is going to oppofe another thing to ihcfinplitude itfelf, and not 
to this property of its b^mgpleafant ; and, therefore, the right 
collocation, beyond doubt, was, becaufe here, not only thefimili*' 
tude is pleafanty but the pafttrn more perfeB : thf contrail lying, 
not between pleafant and moreperfeB^ but httw^tn fimilitude and 
pattern. Much of the clearnefi^ an4 neatncfe of Style depend^ 
on fuch attentions as thefe^ 

" The pretticft I^dfcape 1 ever faw, was one drawn on the 
•* walls of a dark room, which ftood oppofite on one fide to a 
" navigable river, and, on tfie other, to a park. The cxpcri- 
••ment is very commow ia optics."^ 

In the deftriptiQn of the fandftape which follows, Mr. Ad- 
Jifon is abundantly hippy 5 but in this introdufilion to it, her 
» obfcure andindiftiiia. One who had not fccn the eacperi-^ ' 

mcnt 
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Rientof the camera obfcura, could comprehend nothing of what 
he meant. And even, after we underftand what he points at, 
we arc at fome lofs, whether to underftand his defcriptionas of 
0txe continued landfcape, or of two different onest produced 
by the projeftion of the two camera obfcuras on opppfite 
walls. The fcene, which I am inclined to think Mr. Addifoiv 
here refers to, is Greenwich park, with the profpccl of th^ 
Thames, as feen by a camera obfcura, which is placed in a 
fmall room in the upper ftory of the obfervatory ; where J 
remember to have feen, many years ago, the whole fcene here 
defcribed, correfponding fo much to Mr, Addifon's account of 
it in this pafTage, that, at the time, it recalled it to my memory. 
As the obfervatory flands in the middle of the park, it over- 
looks, from one fide, both the river and the park ; and the ob- 
je£ts afterwards mentioned, the fliips, the trees, and the deer, 
are prefented in one view, without needing any afliftance from 
oppofite walls. Put into- plainer language, the fcntence might 
run thus : ** The prettied landfcape I ever faw, wa? one form- 
** cd by a camera obfcura, a common optical inftrument, on 
*• the wall of a dark room, which overlooked a navigable river 
f^ and a park.** 

** Here you might difcover the waves and flu^iuations of 
** the water in ftrong and proper colours, with the pi£iuie of 
*' a.fhip entering at one end, and failing by degrees through 
**the whole piece. On another, there appeared the green 
** ihadows of trees> waving to and fro with ihc wind, and 
•' herds of deer among tliem in miniature, leaping about upon 
« the wall.'* 

Bating one or two fmall inaccuracies, this is beautiful and 
lively painting. The principal inaccuracy lies in the connex- 
ion of the two fentenees, H^re^ and On another. I fuppofe the 
Author meant, on one Jtde^ and on another Jidi, As it ftands, 
another is ungrammatical, having nothing to which it refers, 
^utthe fluduations of the water, the fliip entering and failing 
on by degrees, the trees waving in the wind, and the herds of 
deer among them leaping about, is all very elegant, and gives 
a beautiful conception of the fcene meant to be defcribed. 

*' I muft confcfs the novelty of f^ich a f ght, may be one 
*foccafion of its plcafantnefs to the ima^ationj but certainly 

" the 
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~*''the chief reafon, is its near refemblancc to nature; as it 
** does not only, like other pictures, give the colour and figure, 
** buf th$ motions of the things it reprefents." 

In this fehtence there is nothing remarkable, either to be 
praifed or blamed. In the conclufion, inftead of the things it 
reprefentSy the regularity of correft Style requires the things 
Hjuhich it reprefenis. In the beginning, as one cccafton and the 
shief reafm are oppofed to one another, I fhould think it better 
to have repeated the fame word ; one reafon of its pieafantftefs U 
the imagination^ hut certainly the chief reafon isy faV. 

^* We have before obferved, that there ip generally, in na* 
*' ture, fomething' more grand and auguft than what we meet 
** with in the curiofities of art. When, therefore, we fee this 
•* imitated in any meafure, it gives us 'a nobler and more cx-» 
** alted kind of pleafure, than what we receive from the nicer 
*^ and more accurate produftions of art*" 

It would have been better to have avoided terminating thefe 
two fentsnces in a manner fo fimilar to each other 5 curiofities 
ef art'-'-^produdliGns of art* 

.. i* On this account, our Englifli gardens are not fo cnto"'- 
>** taining to the fancy as thofe in Francd and Italy, where wc . 
** fee a large extent of ground covered over with an agreeable 
** mixture of garden and foreft, which reprcfents every where 
" an artificial rudenefs, much more .charming than that ncat- 
** nefs and elegance which we meet with in thofe of our own . 
** country." 

The exprefEon reprefents every 'where an artificial rudenefs^ i$ 
fo inaccurate, that I am inclined to think, what ftood in Mr« 
Addifon's manufcript jnuft have been, prefents every nuhere^ 
For the mixture of garden and foreft docs not reprefent^ but 
aQually exhibits or prefents^ artificial rudenefs. That mixture 
reprefents indeed natural rudenefs^ that is, is defigned !to imitate 
it J but it in reality w, and prefents ^ artificial rudenefs^ 

" It might indeed be of ill confequence to the public, au 
•* well as unprofitable to private perfons, to alienate fo much 
** ground from pafturage and the plough, in many parts of a 
** country that is fo well peopled and cultivated to afar great- 
^ er advantage. But why may not a whole eftate be thrown 
** into a kind of garden by frequent plantations, that may tura 
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^ ts mach to the p^fit as the' pleafore of the owtiet ? A marih 
. ** overgrown with witlows, or a mountain {haded with oaks, 
. •* are not only morc^bcautiful, but more benegctal, than when 
<* they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of com iliakc a pteafant 
•' prdfpe£k ; and if the walls were a little taken care of that 
^ lie between them, and the natural embroiderjr of th^ mead<* 
*^ ows were helped a^nd improved by fome fmall additions of 
*' art, and the fevcral rows of hedges were fet off by trees slid 
•* flowers that the foil was capable of receiving, % man might 
** make a pretty landfoapeof his own pofleffions.'^ ^ 

The ideas here are juft, and the Style is eafy and pcrfplcun 
ods, though in fome places bordering on the carelefs. In that 
pafTage, for inftance, if tic tva/h rt/frea iitiie taken ear&efthat tk 
htwnn ihtm^ <XiZ member is clearly out of its place, and the 
turn of thephrafe, a Tittle taken care efy is vulgar and colloquial 
Much better, if it had run thus : if a little eare were h^omei 
in the walks that lie betvuetin them^ 

^ Writers who have given us an account of China, tdl us, 
'''the inhabitants of that country laygfa at the plantations of 
^ our Europeans, which are laid out by the rute ai^td thcliaei 
^< becaufe, they fay, any one may place trees m e^ual rows and 
^ uniform figures* They ohoofe rather to- &ow a geniu$ in 
^ works of this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by 
** which they im€t themfelves. They have a word, it fecms, 
^ in their Language, by which they exprefs the particular 
^ beauty of a plantsition, that thus ftr^es the imagination at 
«* firft fight, without difcovering what it is that has. fo. agree** 
«blcancfica." 

Thefe fcntcnccs fumifli occafiqn for no remark, except that 
in the laft of them, particular is improperly ufed inftead of 
. fecu^ar ; the peculiar beauty of a plantation that thus frites tbeim^ ' 
agination^ was the phrafe to have conveyed the idea which the 
Author meant ; namely, the beauty which diftinguifeesit fromi 
plantations of another kind. 

*^ Our Britiflj gardeners, on the contrary, inltcad of hu-i^ 
** mouring nature, love td deviate from it as much as poi£f?le. 
'^ Our trees rife in cones, globes and pyramids^ - We fee the 
• ** marks of the fciflbrs on every plant and bufli/' 

Thefe 
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Thefc fentcnccs are livelyand elegant They make an agtee-* 
able diverfity from the.ftrain of thofe which went before ; and 
are marked with the hand of Mr. Addifon. I have to remark 
only, that^ in the phrafC} in/iead of humouring nature^ hve to df 
^maUfrom it^-^hummring and deviating^ arc terms not properly 
oppofed to each other ; a fort^of perfonifioation of nature is 
begun in the firft of them, which is not fupported in the fec- 
ond* To humouring^ was to have been oppofed, thwarting: 
or if deviating was kept, /(diowing, or going along wth nature^ 
Was to have been ufed. 

•• I do not know whether I am fingi^lar in my opinion^ but 
** for my* own part, I would rather look upon a tree, in all its 
** luxuriancy and difFufion of boughs and branches, than when 
** k is thus cut and trimmed into a matnematical figure ; and 
•' cannot but fancy that an orchard, in flower, looks infinitely 
*' more delightful, than all the little labyrinths of the moft fin^ 
« ifhed parterre.*' 

This fentence is extremely harmonious, and every way beau- 
tiful. It carries all the chara£leriftics of our Author's natural, 
graceful, and flowing language. A tree, in all its luxuriancy 
wd diffufion of boughs and branches^ is a remarkably happy expref- 
lion. The Author feems to become luxuriant in defcribing an 
objeft which is fo, and thereby renders the found a perfeft^ 
echo to the fehfe. 

** But as our great modellers of gardehs have their maga^ 
^^ zines of plants to difpofe of, it is very natural in them, to 
*^ tear up all the beautiful plantations of fruit trees, and con« 
^* trive a plan that may moft turn to their profit, in taking off 
** their evergreens, and the like moveable plants, with which 
** their fliops are plentifully flocked." 

An author (hould always ftudy to conclude, when it is in 
his power, with grace and dignity. It is fomewhat unfortu- 
nate, that this paper did not end, as it might very well have 
done, with the former beautiful period. The imprcffion left 
on the mind by the beauties of nature, with which he had 
been entertaining us, would then have been more agreeable. 
But in this fentence there is a great falling ofF; and we return 
with pain from thofe pleafing obje£ls, to the infignificant con- 
tents of a nurfery-man^s (hop. 

LECTURE 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATIO>r OF THE STYLE tiJ 
A PASSAGE OF DEAN SWlFT's WRITINGS. 

JVIy dcfign in tlie four preceding Le<3:ure$, was not 
merely to appreciate the rperit of Mr. Addifon^s Style, by pomtr 
ing out the faults and the beauties that are mingled in the 
writings of that great author. They were not compofed with 
any view to gain the reputation of a critic ; but intended for 
the affiftance of fuch as are deficous of ftudying the moll ptojjir 
er and elegant conftru£lion of fcntences in the Englilh Lan- 
guage. To fuch, it is hoped, that they ma^ be of advantage j 
as the proper application of rules refpefting the Style, will 
always be beft learned by means of the illuftration which ex- 
amples afford. I conceived the examples, taken from the writ- 
ings of an Author fo juftly efteemed, would, on that account, 
not only be more attended to, but would alfo prgjj*ice this gobJ 
effeft, of familiarififlg th6fe who ftudy compofition with the 
Style of a writer, from whom they may, upon the whole, derive 
great benefit With the fame view, I fliall, in this LeSurc, 
give one critical exercifc more of the fame kind, upon the 
Style of an Author of a different charafter, Dean^ Swift ; re- 
peating the intimation I gave formerly, that fuch as fland in 
need of no affiftance of this kind, and who, therefore, will 
naturally confider fuch minute difcuffions concerning the pro- 
priety of words, and flrudure of fentences, as beneath their 
attention, had beft pafs over what will feem to them a tedious. 
part of the work* 

I formerly gave the general charafler of Dean Swift's Style. 
He is efteemed one of our moft correft writers. His Style 
is^^of the' plain and fimple kind ; free from ail afFeQation, and all 
fuperfluity ; perfpicuous, nianly, and pure. Thefe are its ad- 
vantages 
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vantages. But we are not to look for much ornament and 
grace in it,* On the contrary. Dean Swift fecms to havi? 
flighted and defpifed the ornaments of Language, rather than 
Co hare ftudied thera. His arrangement is often loofe and 
neigligent. In elegant, mufical, and figurative Language, he 
is much inferior to Mn Addtfon. His manner of writing car- 
ries in it the chara£ler of one who refts altogether upon his/ 
&nfe, and aims at no more than giving his meaning in a clear 
and concife manner. 

That part of his writings, which I (hall now examine, is the 
beginning of his treatife, entitled, " A Propofal for corre£ting, 
•* improving, and afcertaining the Englifh Tongue,'* in a Let- 
ter addreffed to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord High Treaf- 
ttrer. I was led, by the nature of the fubjedl, to choofc this' 
treatife ; but,'in jufticc to the Dean, I muft obferve, that, af- 
ter having examined it, I do not efteem it one of his mod cor- 
teB: produ£kions 5 but am apt to think it has been more haftily 
compofed than fomc other of them. It bears a title and form 
of a Letter ; but it is, however, in truth, a Treatife defigncd^ 
for the public : ^nd therefore, in examining it, we cannot 
proceed upon the indulgence due to an epiftolary correfpon- 
dence. When a man addrefles himfelf to a friend only, it is 
fufficicnt if he makes himfelf fully underftood by^him; but 
wh^n an Author writes for the public, whether he aflume the 
form of an epiftle or not, we are always entitled to expe£l,N that 
he ihall exprefs himfelf with accuracy and care. Our Author 
begins thus : . 

** What I had the honouv of mentioning to your lordfhip, 
^ fome time ago, in converfation, was not a new thought, jufl 
** then darted by accident or occafion, but the refult of long 
*' refleftion ; and I have been confirmed in my fentiments bjr 
" the opinion of fome very juicious perfons with whoin I 
'' confulted.'^ ^ ; 

U u The 

*- 1 am gUd to find that, in my judgment concerniiig this Author's compofi«^ 
•* tion, I have coincided with the opinion of a very aWc critic : ** This eafy 
** and fafc conveyance of meaning, it was Swift*8 defire to attain^ and for hav- 
" ing attained, he certainly deferves praife, though, perhaps, not the highcft 
•* praife. For purpofcs merely didadlic, when fomething is to be told that 
i' was not knowa before, it is in the highefi degree proper : but againft thaC 
** inattention by which known trutks are fuSered to be negle<5ted, it makes no 
** proviiion ; it inftm^, but does aot pesfuade.** Johalba*# Javcft of ibus 
Poeti i in SwifL « 
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The difpofition of circumft^nces in a Centence, fuch as fen« 
to limit or to qualify fome aiTertion, or to denote time zaf 
place, I formerly (hewed to be a matter of nicety ; and I ob* 
fenredy that it ought to be always held a rule, not to crowd fuch 
drcumftances together, but rather to intermix them with more 
capital words, in fuch difierent parts of the fentence as can 
' admit them naturally. Here are two circumftances of this 
kind placed together, which had better have been feparated ; 
Some time agd in converfation^-'^httttt thus : What I had thehon^ 
iur^ fometime agpj <f mentioning to your Lordjbip in converfaiionf^ 
fvas not a nenv thought ^ proceeds our Author, Jlarted by accidM 
or occajion : the different meaning of thefe two words may not^ 
atfirft, occur. They have, however, a diftin£k meaning, and 
are properly ufcd : for it is one very laudable property of oar 
Author's Style, that it is feldom incumbered with fuperfluduti 
fynonimous words. Started by accident j is, fortuitoufly, or at 
random ; ftarted by occq/ion^ is by fome incident, which at that 
time gave birth to it. His meaning is, that it was not a new 
thought which either cafually fprung up in his mind, or was 
fuggefted to him, for the fir ft time, by the train of Jthe difcourfc: 
but, as he adds, nvns the refult of long refleBion. He proceeds: 

** They all agreed, that nothing would be of greater ufc to- 
*' wardsdie improvement of knowledge and politenefs, than fome 
** effe£tual method for correfting, enlarging, and afcertaining 
** our Language ; and they think it a work very poflible to be 
*• compafled under the protedion of a prince, the countenance 
^* and encouragement of a miniftry, and the care of proper per- 
^ fons chofen for fuch an undertaking. 

This is an excellent fentence 5 clear, and elegant. The 
words areall fimple, well chofen, andexpreflive ; and are anang« 
ed in the moft proper order. It is a harmonious period too, 
which is a beauty not frequent in our Author. The laft part 
of it confifts of three members which gradually rife and fxrell 
above one another, without any affected or unfuitable pomp \ 
under theproteBion of a prince^ the countenance and encouragement t^' 
a miniftry^ and th^care of proper perfons chofen fir fuch an undertah-» 
ing. We may remark, in the beginning of the fentence, the 
proper ufe of the prepofition towards-^greater ufe towards the^ 

improvement 
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improvement if knowledge and potiteneft'^ttipoxting the pointing 
or tendency of any thing to a certain end j which could not 
have been fo well cxpreffcd by the prcpofition fcir^ commonly 
employed in place of towards, by Authors who arc Icfs atten- 
tive, than Dean Swift was, to the force of words. 

One fault might, perhaps, be found, both with this and the 
former fentence, confidered as introduftory ones. We ex* 
pe£l, that an introdu£tion is to unfold, clearly and dire£lly» 
the fubje£t that is to be treated of* In the firfl: fentence, our 
Author had told us, of a thought he mentioned to his Lord« 
Ibip in converfation, which had been the refult of long reflcc* 
tion, and concerning which he had confulted judicious perfons. 
-But what that thought was, we are never told dire£tly. We 
gather it indeed irom the fecond fentence, wherein he informs 
IIS, in what thefc judicious perfons agreed j namely, that fome 
method for improving the language was both ufeful and pra^i^ 
43able. But this indire£l method of opening the fubje^^, would 
have been very faulty in a regular treatife ^ though the eafe of 
the epiftolary form, which our Author here aflumes in addrei& 
ing his patron, may excufe it in the prefent cafe* 

" I was glad to find your Lor^Jhip's anfwcr in fo different a 
*• ftylc from what hath commonly been made ufe ofj on the 
•• likcjoccaiions, for fome years paft j That tdlfueh thoughts mujl 
^* be deferred to a time of peace ; a topic which feme have carried 
** fo far, that they would not have us, by any means, think of 
** preferving our civil and religious conftitution, becaufe we are 
•* engaged in a war abrqad/' 

This fentence alfb is clear and elegant ; only there is one inac- 
curacy, when he fpeaks of his Lordlhrp's anfwer being infodif* 
Iferent a ftyle from what had formerly been uf<|d. Hh anfwer 
to what ? or to whom ? For from any thing' going before, it docs 
not appear that any application or addrefs had beeii made to his 
Lordfliip by thofe perfons, whofe opinion was mentioned in 
the preceding fentence ; and to whom' the anfwer, here fpokea 
i)f, naturally referSk There is a little indiftinftnefs, as I be- 
fore obferved, in our Author's manner of introducing his fubjeS 
here. We may obferve tpoj that the phrafe, glad to find your 
anfwer in fo different a flyle, though abundantly fuited to the 

language 
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language of conv^ation, or of a familiar letter, yet, in rcgnhir 
compofition, requires an additional word**- g/tirf t^ find youv 
anfiver run info different ajiyie. . 

" It will be among the diftinguifliing roarl^s of your minifc 
*' try, my Lord, that you have a geniujs above all fuch regards,. 
*• and that no reafonable propofal, for the honour, the advan*r 
** tage, or ornament of your country, however £oreig|i to yoiur 
** immediate oflEce, was ever negfe^ed by you/*^ 

The phraf<^, a genius above all fuch regflrds^ both feemai 
.ipmewhat h^rOi^ and does not clearly expref^ what the Author 
jcncan«, nainely, the confined vUws of thofe who Qegle^led ever^ 
thing that belonged to the arts, of peace ip. the time of wai^ 
Bating this exprefl^n, there is nothing that can be fubje£l to 
the leaft repielu^ifion. in tjiis fentenci^, 901; in. aU ths^t fob 
lows^ to. the end, of the pajagraph* 

'< I confers, the merit of this candour and eoade&enfibn k^ 

*• very much leflencd, becaufe your liordfhip hardly leaves hs. 

« room to offer our good.wiihes ; removing all our difficulties^ 

*« and fupplying our wants, fafter than the moft vifioaary prck 

^ jeAor can adjuft hi^ fcheiiDe). And therefore^ py Loi;d, the 

• ** defign of this p^per it. not fo uiuch to offer you vvays and 

..^^ meaps, as %o complain of a grievance, |he te<Jrel5l»g of which 

^^ is to be your own wprl^, as much as th^t of paying the na-r 

. *< tion's, debts, or opening a tra^C i^to the South Sea ; and^ 

. <* though not of f^ch imm<;diatc benefit; 35 either of thefe, or 

' *• any other of your gloriouis. adipiw^ y^t, perhaps^ in future 

** ?iges not lefs to ypiir honour.'* 

The complipients which the Dean here pays to his, patros,| 

,aye very high and ftraiped ^and (how, that, with all his fur||. 

. aefs, he vas as capable, pn fc^ne occaCpn$, of njaking hi^ court 

to a gregit man. by flattery, 9$ other writers. Jiowever, witk 

refpeffc to the Style, which is the ible obje£i of our jrefen^ 

ConiJd^Katio?, every thing herCj^ a$ far as appears to 9ie, is faul.t- 

. lefs. In thefe fentei?ce$, and, indeed, thipwghout this para-- 

graph, in general, which we haye now ended, our Author's. 

Style appears to great advapt^ge. We fee that c?ife and Cnj-i 

pJici^yji tha^ CPXT<5ft»^ft Wd 4iftin^n^fei which particularly 

^haraflerifc 
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chara€lerif6 it. It is very remarkable, how.few Latkiif<^ words 
iPean' Swift employs. No writer, in our language, i$ fo purci- 
iy Engliih as he is, or borrows fo Ktdc af&ftance from words 
of fpreign deriyatiQnt From none can we take a better model 
of the choice and proper fignifieancy of words. It is remarka- 
bly in the lentences we have now before us, how plain aH 
the expreffions arc, and yet, at the fame time, how fignificant 1 
and, in the midft of that high drain of compliment into which 
he rifes, how little there is of pomp, or glare of exprelEon. ' 
How yery few writers can preferve this manly temperance of 
Style ; or would think a compliment of this nature fupported 
Airith fufficient dignity, unlefs they had embellifhed it with 
feme of thofe high-founding words, whafe chief cfftQ: Is no 
Either than to give their languagis a (tiff and forced appearance? 
** My Lord, I do here, in the name of all the learned and 
** polite perfons of the nation, complain to your Lordihip, ai 
*• firft minifter^ that our language is imperfefl 5 that its dai- 
■** ly improvements are by no means in proportion to its dally 
** corruptions ; that the pretenders to polifti and refine it, haw 
^* chiefly multiplied abufes and abfurdities ; and that, in many 
^* infta^ces, it offends againft every part of grammar.'* 

The turn of this fentence is e3^trcmely elegant. He had 
fpoken before of a grievance for which he fought redrefs, and 
he carries on the alluGon, by entering, here, direSly on his 
fubjeftji in the Style of a public repr^fentation prefented to the 
xninifter of ftate. One imperfefltion, however, there is in thi« 
fentence, which, luckily for our purpofe, ferves to illuilrate 
a rule before given, concerning the pofition of adverbs, fo as 
to avoid ambiguity. It is in the middle of the fentence ; /&rf 
*fhe pretenders to polijh a^td refine it, have chiefly' multiplied ahufa ' 
Qfid ahprdities. Now, concerning the import of this adverb^ 
chiefly, I aft, whether it fignifies that thefe pretenders to pol- 
ifl) the Language, have been the chief perfons who have multi* 
' plied its abufes, in diftin£lion^5/» ^/A^rj- ; or, that the chief thing 
which thefe pretenders have done, is to multiply the abufes of 
pur Language, in oppofition to their doing any thing to refine it i 
Thefe two meanings are really different \ and yet, by the pofi* 
ti^n ijirhich the word chiefy has in the fentence^ we are left at 

a lofs 
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a lofs in which to underftand it. The cotiftrt^iDA wotild 
fcad us rather to the latter fenfe ; that the chief thing which 
thefe pretenders have done, is to multiply the abufes of onr 
Language. But it is more than probable, that the former fen& 
was what the ,Dean intended, as jt carries more of his ufoal 
£aitirical edge ; ^* that the pretended refiners of our Language, 
'** were, in fa£i, its chief corrupters j*' on which fuppofitiony 
his words ought to have run thus : that the pntenders to ps^/b 
and refine h, have teen the chief perfins tt multiply its atufis anda^ 
Jurdities / which would have rendered the fenfe perfedtf etean 
Perhaps, too, tlierc might be ground for obferving farther 
upon this fentence, that as Language i» the objeft with; which 
k fets out \ that our Language if epetremety imperfeS ; and a» there 
follows an emiiperation concerning Language, in three partfc-^ 
iilars, it had been better if Language had been kept the ruling^ 
word, or the nominative to every verbj without changmg tfacr 
Icene ; h^xti^^ing pretenders the ruling word, as is done in the &o» 
efid member of the enumeratiofi,.and then, in llie third, rctw^o^ 
ing again to the Conner word, Language-'^Thai the pretenders ^ 
foljjh — and that^ in many inftfinceSy it offends^yA. am perfuaded^ 
that the ftrudure of the fentence would have been more neat 
and happy, and its unity more complete, if the members- of it 
had been arranged thus : " That our Langus^e is extremely 
*-**ijnperfe£l j that its daily improvements arc by no means iifc 
'* proportion to it& da^ly corruptions : that, in many indances^ 
" it offends againft every!* part of grammar ; and that the pre* 
*• tenders to polifli and refine it, have been the chief perfona to^ 
** multiply iu abufes and abfurditics.**' This degree of atten- 
tion feemed proper to be beffowed in fucb a fentence as tliis>. 
in order to Ihow how it might have been conducted after the: 
mofl perfeft manner. Oar author, after having faid> 

**Left your Lordfliip fhould. think my cenfure too fevere, I 
** fhall take leave to be more particular 5" proceeds in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

" I believe your Lordfliip will agree with me, in the reafoa 
** why our Language is Icfs refincdthan thofe of Italy, Spain, or 

« France.'' 
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' -\ I am foTry to fay, that now we Ihall hare lefs to commend 
in our Author. For the whole of this paragr;tph, on which 
we are entering, is, in truth, perplexed and inaccurate. Even 
in this fliort fcntence, we may difcern ari inaccuracy— -tx/A/ 
Avr Language is hfs refined than thofe ofi Italy ^ Spain^ and 
France ; putting the pronoun thtfi in the plural, when the 
antecedent fubftantive to which it refer^^ ir in the Angular, our 
Language, Jnftances of this kind may fometimes be found in 
Englifli authors \ but they found harfli to the ear, and are 
certainly contrary to the purity of grammar. By a very little 
attention, this inaccuracy could have been remedied; and the 
fentence have been made to run much better in this Way 5^ 
** why our Language is lefs refined than the Italian, Spanifli, 
** or French." 

^* It is plain, that the Latin Tongue, in its purity, was never 
**• in this iflahd ; towards the cpnqueft of which, few or no 
** attempts were made till the time of Claudius ; neither was 
** that Language ever fo vulgar in Britain, as it is known to 
** have been in Gaul and Spain." 

To fay, that the Latin Tongue^ in Its purity^ was never In tl\s 
iflandf is very carelefs Style ; it ought to have been, was never 
Jpolen in this ijland. In the progrefs of the fentence, he means 
to give a reafon why the Latin was never fpoken in its purity 
amongft us, becaufe our ifland was not conquered by the Ro- 
mans till after the purity of their Tongue begun t6 decline. 
But this reafon ought to have been brought out more clearly. 
This might cafily have been done, and the relation of the fever- 
al parts of the fentence to each other much better pointed out 
by means of a fmall variation ;• thus : " It is plain, that the 
** Latin Tongue, in its purity, was never fpoken in this ifland, 
*' as few or no attempts towards the conquefl of it were made 
** till the time of Claudius." He adds, neither wa; the Lan^ 
guage ever Jo vulgar in Britain* Vuigar was one of the word 
words he could have chofen for exprefTing what he means here : 
namely, that the Latin Tongue was at no time fo general, or 
fo much in i:omfnoft ufe^ in Britain, as it is known to have beerj 
in Gaul and Spain. Vulgar^ when applied to Language, 
commonly fignifies impure^ or debafed Language, fuch as is 

fpoken 
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fpoken hy the loHv people, which is quite oppofite to the Au- 
tbof^s fenfe here ; fori in place of meaniqig tp fay, that the Latin 
Ipoken in Britain was not fo debaied, as what was fpoken in 
, Gaui and Spain ^ he means juft the con^ary, and had bees 
telling us, .that we never were acquainted with the Latin at ali^, 
till its purity begun to be corrupted. 

** Further, we find that the Roman legions here were at 
•* length all recalled to help their country againft the Goth$, 
•• and other barbarous invaders." 

The chief fcope of this fentence is, to give a reafon why 
the Latin Tongue did not ftrike any deep root in this ifland, 
on account of the (hort continuance of the Romans in it. 
He goes on : 

** Meantime the Britons^ left to fliift for themfelves, and daily 
•* haiafied by cruel inroads from the Pifts, were forced to caU 
•* in the Saxons for their defence ; who, confequently, reduc« 
*' ed the greateft part of the ifland to their own power, drove 
*' the Britons into the mod remote and mountainous parts, and 
•* the reft of the country, in cuftoms, religion, and language, 
*^ become wholly Saxon." 

This is a very exceptionable fentence. Firft, the phrafe le/i 
to Jbift for thetnfelveSf is rather a low phrafe, and too much in 
the familiar Style to be proper in a grave treatife. Next, as.the 
fentence advances-^^r^^rf /« call in the Saxons for their defence^ 
mfbo^ confequentty, reduced the greateji part of the ijland to their 
own power. What is the meaning of confequently here ? if it 
means " afterwards," or, " in progrefs of time," this, certainly, 
is not a fenfe in which confequet^tly is often taken ; and there- 
fore the expreffion is chargeable with obfcurity. The adverb, 
confequently^ in its mod common acceptation, denotes one thing 
following from another, as an tfk(k from a caufe. If he ufes 
it/in this fenfe, and means that the Britons being fubdued by 
the Saxons, was a neceffary confequence of their havitig called 
in thefe Saxons to their afliftance, this confequence is drawn 
too abruptly, and needed more explanation. For though it 
has often happened, that nations have been fubdued by their 
own auxiliaries, yet this is not a confequence of fuch a nature 
that it can be aiTumed, as feems here to be done, for a firfl , 

and 
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and fctf-evidcnt principle. But further, what fliall we fay to 
this phrafei reduced the greateji part of the ijland to their own 
fio'wer ? we fay reduce to rule^ reduce to practice ; w^ can fay; 
that one nation reduces another to fubjeSfion. But when dominion 
or ponaer is ufed, we always, as far as I know, fay, reduce under 
their power. Reduce to their pBwer^ is fo harfh and uncommon 
an expreflion, that, though Dean Swift's authority in language 
be very great, yet in the ufe of this phrafe, I ana of opinion^ 
that it would not be fafe to follow his example* 

BeGdes the particular inaccuracies, this 1* entence is chargeable 
with want of unity in the compoGtion of the whole. The 
perfons and the fcene are too often changed upon us. Firft^ 
the Britons are melitioned, who are harafled by inroads from 
the Pi<3-s : next, the Saxons appear, who fubdue the greateft 
part of the ifland, and drive the Britons into the mountains ; 
and, laftly, the reft of the country is introduced, and a de-- 
fcription given of the change made upon it. All this forms a 
group of various objeflis, prefented in fuch quick fucceffion, 
that the mind finds it difficult to comprehend them under one 
view. Accordingly, it is quoted in the Elements of Criticifm^ 
as an inftance of a fentence rendered faulty by the breach of 
unity. 

** This I take to be the reafon why there arc^ more Latia 
•• words remaining in. the Britifli than the old Saxon ; which, 
" excepting fome few variations in the orthography, is the 
*• fame in moft original words with our prefe^it Englifli, as 
•* well as with the German and other northern dialefts." 

This fentence is faulty, fomewhat in the fame manner with 
the laft. It is loofe in the connexion of its parts ; ^nd, be- 
Gdes this, it is alfo too loofely conned;ed with the preceding 
fentence. What he had there faid, concerning the Saxons ex« 
pelling the Britons, and changing the cu(toms> the religion, 
and the language of the country, is a clear and good reafon 
for our prefent language being Saxon rather than Britifli. 
This is the inference which we would naturally expe£t him 
to jlraw from the premifes juft before laid down :, But when 
* he tells" us, that this is the reafon why there are more Latin words 
remaining in the Britifb tongue than in the old Saxon^ we are pref- 

W w cntly 
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eoAj at a (land. No reafon for tliis inference appears. If it 
can be gathered at all from the foregoing deduftion, it is 
gathered only imperfefily. For, as he had told U5> that the 
Britons hzd fame connexion with the Romans, he (hould have 
alfo, told us, in order to make out his inference, ^at the Sax- 
ons never had any. The truth i^, the whole of this paragraph 
concerning the influence of the Latin tongue upon ours, is ' 
carelefs, perplexed, and obfcure. His argument required to 
have been more fully unfolded, in order to make it be diftind- 
]y apprehended, and to give it its due force* In the next par- 
agraph, he proceeds to difcourfe concerning -che influence of 
the French tongue upon ouf language. The Style becomes 
more clear, though not remarkable for great beauty or elegance^ 

*' Edward the Confeflfor having lived long in France, ap- 
•* pears to have been the firft who introduced any mixture of 
** the French tongue with the Saxon j the court affedling what 
** the Prince was fond of, and others taking it up for a fafh- 
** ion, as it is now with us. • William the Conqueror proceeded 
•* much further, bringing over with him vaft numbers of that 
•* nation, fcattering them in every monaftery, giving them great 
** quantities of land, dire£ling all pleadings to be in that Ian- 
** guage, and endeavouring to make it univcrfal in the kingdom.*^ 

On thcfe two fentcnces, I have nothing of moment to ob- 
fervc. The fenfe is brought out cl^arly^ and in fimple unaf- 
fe£^ed language. 

** This, at leaft, is the opinion generally received ; but your 
«* Lordfhip hath fully convinced me, that the French tongue 
** made yet a greater progrefs here under Harry the. Second, 
** who had large territories on that continent both from his fath- 
«* cr and his wife ; made frequent journeys and expeditions 
<< thither ; and was always attended with a number of his 
''countrymen, retainers at court.' ' 

In the beginning of this fentence, our Author ftates an^op* 
pofition between an opinion generally received, and that of 
his Lordfliip ; and in compliment to his patron, he tells us, 
that his Lordfliiphad convinced him of fomewhat that, differed 
from tb^ general opinion. Thus one mull naturally under- 
ftand his words : Tbis^ at lea/}, is the opinion generally received ; 

but 
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i^t your Lord/hip hath fully convinced iw^^— Now here there mull 
be an inaccuracy of expreffion. For on examining what went 
before, there appears no fort of oppofition betwixt the gener- 
ally received opinion, and that of the Author's patron. The 
general opinion was, that William the Conqueror had pro- 
ceeded much farther than Edward the Confeffor, in propa- 
gating the French language, and had endeavoured to m^e it 
univerfal. Lord Oxford's opinion was, that the French tongue 
had gone on to make a yet greater progrcfs under Harry the 
Second, than it had done under his predeceffor William : which 
two opinions are as entirely confiilent with one another, as 
any can be ; and therefore the oppofition here afFe£led to be 
ftated between them, by the adverfative particle butj was im- 
proper and groundlcfs. 

** For fome centuries after, there was a conftant intercourfe 
** between France and England by the dominions we pofleffed 
** there, and the conquefts we made \ fo that our language, 
** between two and three hundred years ago, feems to hasp 
** had a greater mixture with French than at prefeitt 5 many 
*' wotds having been afterwards rejefted,' and fome fince the 
*^ days of Spenfer \ although we have ftill retained not a few^ 
** which have been Ipng antiquated, in France." 

This is a fentenee too long and intricate^ and liable to the 
fameobjedion that was made toaformeronje,of the want of unity. 
It confifts^ of four members, each divided from the fubfequent 
by a femicolon. In going along, we naturally expe£l: the fen- 
tenee is to end at the fecond of thefe,. or at fartheft, ^t tho 
third ; wheu to our furprife,. a new member pops out upon us^ 
and fatigues our attention in jpining all the parts together. 
Such a ftru£lui?e of a fentenee is always the mark of carclefs 
writing.. In the firfl member of the fentenee, a conftant intef^ 
courfe between France and England^ by the dontinkns. nve poffejjei 
ihere^ and the conquefts we made^ the conftruftion is not fuffi- 
ciently filled^ up- ^ In place of intercourfe by the dominions we 
poJfeJIfdi it fhould have been— ^^ reafgn ofthr dominions we pof 
feffed^-^x-'-^ccafoned by the dominions we pojfeJfed^^TLViA in place 
of — the dominions we pojfeffed there^ and the conquefls we made, 
the regular Style is— /^^ dominions which we pojfeffed there ^ and' 
idle, conquejs which we made. The relative pronoun which ^ \s 

indeed. 
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indeed in phrafes of this kind fometimes omitted : But, when 
it IS omitted, the Style becomes elliptic i and though in con«- 
Tcrfation, or in the very light and eafy. kin<js of writing, fucli 
elliptic Style may not be improper, yet iin grave and rcgulat 
writing, it is better to $11 up the conftru£iion, and infert the 
lelative pronoun. Afi^ having (aid, J could produce feveral in^ 
Jiances of both kitidsy if it were of any uji or entertwimehty our 
Author begins the next paragraph thus : 

•* To examine into the feveral circuitiftances by which the 
♦* language of a country may be altered, would force metoeni^ 
•* ter into a wide field." 

There is nothing remarkable m this fentence, untefs that 
here occurs the firft inftance of a metaphor Cnce the begin- 
ning of this treatife ; entering into a wide fields being put for' 
beginning an extcnfive fubje£l. Few writers deal lefs in fig- 
urative language than Swift. I before obferved, that he ap-« 
^ears to dcfpife ornaments of this kind 5 and though this ren* 
ders his Style fomewhat dry on ferious fubje£ls, yet his plain- 
iiefs and (ifnplicity, I muft not forbear to remind my readers,, 
1$ far preferable to an often tatious and affe£led parade of or- 
nament. 

** I fliall only obferve, that the Latin, the French, and the 
** Englifli (cem to have undergone the fame fortune. The 
" firft from the days of Romulus, to thofe of Julius Cafar, fuf- 
*** fered by perpetual changes ; and by what we meet in thofc 
** Authors who occafionally fpeak on that fubjeS, as well as 
■** from certain fragments of old laws, it is manifeft that the 
'* Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as unintelligi- 
** ble in his time, as the French and Englifli of the fame peri- 
**od are now; and thefe two have changed as much fince 
•*^ William the Conqueror, (which is but little lefs than 706 
" years) as the Latm appear^ to have done in the like term/^ 

The Dean plainly appears to be writing negligently here. 
This fentence is one of that involved and intricate kind, of 
which fome inftances have occurred before ; 'but none worfe 
than this. It requires a v^ry diilinft head to comprehend the 
whole meaning of the period at firft reading. In one part of 
it we find extreme carelcflbefs of expreffion. He fays, // is 
manifefithat the Latin y 300 yearj ifore TylJy, was as umfitelligi* 

' bU 
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Ne m hit ihnef as the Eff^glifi and, French ofibifame period are fwvTm 
By the Englilh and French qftie/ame^feri&dr muft naturally be 
uaderftood, the Engli/h and French that^ iverefp^en three hundred 
years before TuUy* This is the only grammatical meaning his 
word^ will bear; and yet aflUredly what he means, and what 
it would have been eafy for him to have exprefied with more 
precifion, is, the Engli/b and Jprenebibat were ^hen 300 years 
ago ; or at a period equally diftant from our age, as the old 
Latiui which he had mentioned, was from the age of TuUy. 
But when an author writes haililyj, and does not review widi 
proper care what he has written, many fuch inaccuracies will 
be apt to creep into his Style. 

" Whether our Language or the French will decline as faft 
** as the Roman did, is a queftion that would perhaps admit 
** more debate than it is worth. There wer^ many reafons ' 
** for the corruptions of the laft ; as the change of their gov- 
** ernment to a tyranny, wjiich ruined the ftudy of eloquence, 
** there being no further ufe or encouragement for popular 
•* orators 5 their giving not only the freedom of the city, but 
•^ capacity for employments, to feveral towns in Gaul, Spain^ 
^\ and 'Germany, and other diftant parts, as far as Afia, 
** which brought a great number of foreign pretenders to 
" Rome ; the flavifli difpoGtion of the fenate and people, by 
** which the wit and eloquence of the age were wholly turned 
** into panegyric, the mod barren of all fubjeiis ; the great 
** corruption of manners, and introduftion of foreign luxury, 
** with foreign terms to exprefs it, with feveral others that 
^* might be affigned 5 not to mention the invafion from the 
** Goths and Vandals, which are too obvious to infift on.'* 

In the enumeration here made of the caufes contributing 
towards the corruption of the Roman Language, there are 
many inaccuracies-^T^^ change cf their government to a tyranny 
— ^of wbofe government ? He had indeed been fpeaking of 
the Roman language, and therefore we gueis at his meaning j 
but, the Style is ungrammatical -, for he had not mentioned 
the Romans themfelves 5 and therefore, when he fays their 
government^ there is no antecedent in the fentence to which the 
pronoun, their, can refer with any proprietj'— Civw^ the ca* 
pacityfor employments to feveral towns in Gaul^ is a queftionablc 

expreflion. 
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ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING. HISTORT 

OF ELOQUENCE. GRECIAN ELOQUENCE. . 

DEMOSTHENES. 

JlIAVING fioiflied that part of the Courfe which re- 
lates to Language and Style, we are now to afcend a ftep high-* 
er, ai^d to examine the fab)e£ts upon which Style is employed. 
I begin with what n properly called Eloquence, or Public 
Speaking. In treating of this, I am to confider the differ^it 
kinds and fubje^s^of Public Speaking; the manner fuited to 
each ;. the proper diftributioa and management of all the parts^ 
of a difcourfe ; and the proper pronunciation or delivery of it. * 
But before entering on any of thefe heads, it m^y be proper 
to take a view of the nature of Eloquence in general, and of 
the ftate in which it has fobGfted in different ages and countries. 
This will lead into fom£ detail ; but I hope an ufeftil one ; a» 
in every art it is of great confequence to have a juft idc» of 
the perfed^ion of the art, of the end at whiclii it aimsj and of 
the progrels which it has made among miankind. . -' 

Of Eloquence, in particular, it is the more neceffary to af- 
certain the proper notion, becaufe there is not any thing con- 
cerning which falfe notions have been more prevalent. Heace^- 
it has been fo oft^n, and is (till at this day, in difrepute with 
many. When you fpeak to a plain man, of Eioquencet or in 
paraife of it, he is apt to h^ar you with very little attention. 
He conceives Eloquence, to fignify a certain trick of Speech | 
the art of vamithing weak arguments plaufibly ; ot of fyc^* 
ing, fo as to pleafe and tickle the ear. " Give me good fenfe,"- 
feys he, " and keep your Eloquence for boys." He is in the 
right, if Eloquence were what he conceives it to be. It would 
be then "to very contemptible art indeed, below the ftudy of any 

wife 
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wife or good maiu ' Btit notbiilg can be more remote from 
truth. To be tnily eloquent, is to fpeak to the purpofe. For 
the beil definition which, I think, can be given of Eloquence^ 
isi the art of fpeaking in fuch a manner as to obtain the end 
for which we fpeak. Whenever a man fpeaks or writes, he is 
fuppofed, as a rational being, to have fome end in view } either 
to inform, or to amufe, or to jperfuade, or, in fome way or 
other, to afl: 'upon his fellow-creatures. He yrho fpeaks or 
writes, in fuch a manner as to adapt all his words mod effec- 
tually to that end, is the molt eloquent man. Whatever then 
the fubjeft be, there is room for Eloquence \ in hiftory, 9r even 
in philofophy, as well as in orations. The definition which I 
jiave given of Eloquence, comprehends all the different kinds 
x>f it ; whether calculated to inftru£);, to petfuadei or to pleafq. 
.But, as the mod important fubje^i of difcourfe is action, or 
conduft, the power of Eloquence chiefly appears when it is 
employed to infltience condu£i> and perfuade to adiion. Aa 
it is principally, .with reference to this end, that it becomes the 
•dDJed: of art, Eloquence may, xmder this view of it, be defin- 
ed, the art of perfuafion. 

This being once eftahltihed, certain confequeiices immediate^ 
ly follow, which point out the fundamental maxima of the art* 
it follows clearly, that, in order to perfuade, the moft efiential 
requifites are, folid argument, clear method, a chara^er^of 
probity appearing • in the fpeaker, joined with fuch ^aces oi 
ftyle and utterance, as (hall draw our attention ta what he fay6> 
Good fenfe is the foundation of all. No man can be truly 
eloquent without it \ for fools can perfuade none but fo^ls. In 
i^rder to perfuade a man of fenfe, you muft firft convince Imn ^ 
which is only to be done, by fatisfying his underftanding o£ 
the reafonablencfs of what you propofe to him;. 

This leads me to obferve, that convincing and^^erfuiiding^ 
though they are fometimes confounded, import, notwthftanding^ 
different thi;rgs, which it is neceffary for us, at prefjQnj^ to dif- 
tinguifh from each other. Conviftion afie£(:s the underiland- 
ing only ; perfuafion, the will and the pradice. It is^the bufi^ 
nefs of the philofopher to convince me of truth j it is the bufi-. 
nefs of the orator to perfuade me to a£k agreeably to it,, b]^ 
engaging my affeQ:ions on its fide* Convi£tion and perfuaGon 
, X X do 
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do not always go 'together. ' They ought ^ indeed, to go togcth- 
er ; and nvmld do fo, if our inclination regularly followed the 
di£late8 of our underftaiiding. But as our nature is conftitut- 
cd, I may be convinced, that virtue, jufticc, or public fpirit, 
are laudable, while, at the fame time, I am not perfuaded to 
aft according to them. The inclination may revolt, |:hough 
the undcrftanding be fatisfied; the paflions may prevail againft 
the judgment. «Convi£kion is, however, always one avenue to 
the inclination or heart ; and it is that which an orator muft 
firft bend his flxength to gain : for no perfuafion is likely to be 
ftable, which is not founded on convi^ion. But, in order to 
perfuade, the orator muft go farther than merely producing 
convi^iion; he muft confider man as a creature moved by 
many diflerent fprings, and muft a(^ upon them all. He muft 
addrefs himfelf to thepalBons; he muft paint to the fancji^ 
and touch the heart ; and, hence, befides folid argument, and 
clear method, all the conciliating and ihterefiing arts, both of 
compofition and pronunciation, enter in to the idea of Eloquence. 
An objc£lion may, perhaps, hence be formed againft Elo^ 
quence ; as an art which may be employed for perfuading to, 
ill, as well as to good. There is no doubt that it may ; and fo 
reafoning may alfo be, and too often is employed, for leading 
xxizn into error. But who could think of forming an argu- 
ment from this againft the cultivation of our reafoning powers ? 
Reafon,. Eloquence, and every art which ever has been ftudied 
among mankind, may be abufed, and may prove dangerous in 
the hands of bad men \ but it were perfeftly childifli to con- 
tend, that, upon this account, they ought to be abrogated. 
Give truth and virtue the fame arms which you give vice and 
falfehood, and- the former are likely to preva'L Aoquence is 
no iwFention of the fchools. Nature teaches every man to be 
cloquentj^hen he is much in earneft. Place him in fome 
critical (itudlion \ let him have fome great intereft at ftake^ 
and you will fee him lay hold of the moft efFeOual means of 
perfuaiion. The art of oratory propofes nothing more tjiatt 
to follow out that track which naUire has firft .pointed out to 
men. And the more exactly that this track is purfued, the 
more that Eloquence is properly ftutlicd, the more fliall we be 
guarded againft the abule which bad men make pf it, and en^ 

ablcd 
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abled -the better to diftinguifh between true Eloquence ahd the . 
tricks of fophiftry. 

We may diftinguifli three kinds, or degrees of Eloquence. 
The firft, and loweft, is that which aims only at pleafing the 
hearers. . Such, generally, is the. Eloquence of panegyrics, in-r 
augural orations, addrefles to gfeat men, and other harang:ues- 
of this fort. This ornamental fort of compofition is not alto- 
gether to be rejefted. It may innocently amufe and entertain the 
mind ; and it may #; mixed, at the fanjte time, with very ufc-. 
fill fentimcnts. But it muft be confeffed, that where the 
ipeaker has ho farther aim than iperely to (hine and to pleafe, 
ther.e is great danger of art being {trained into ofteiltation, and 
of the compofition becomirtg tirefome and languid. - - ,. 
A fecond and a higher degree of Eloquence is, when the 
^eaker aims not merely to pleafo, but alfo to inform, to itr 
§tTuGtj to convince : when his art is exerted, in removing prej- 
udices againft himfelf and his caufe, in chooling the moft prop- 
er arguments, ftating them with the greateft force, arranging 
them in the bed order, exprefEng and delivering them with 
. propriety and beauty j and thereby difpofing \is to pafs that 
judgment, or embrace that fide of the caufe, to which he feekfs 
to bring us. Within this compafs, chiefly, is employed the 
Eloquence of the bar. . ' : 

But there is a third, and ftill higher degree of Eloquence, 
wherein a greater power is exerted over the human mind ; by . 
• which we are not only conceived, but are interefted, agitated* 
and carried along with the fpeaker ; our paifions are made to 
Tife together with his i we enter into all his emotions ; we love, 
we deteft, we refent, according as he infpires us ; and are 
prompted to refolve, or to a£k, witli vigour and warmth. De- 
bate, in popular afiembHes, opens the moft illuftrious field to 
this fpecies of Eloquence ; and the pulpit alfo' admits it. . 

I am here to obferve, and the obfervation is of confequence^ 
that the high Eloquence which I have laft mentioned, is always 
the oflFspring of paffion. By pafiion, I mean that ftate of the 
"mind in which it is agitated, and fired, by fome obje£): it has 
in view. A man may convince, and even perftiade others to 
ad> by mere reafon and argument. But that degree of Elo- 
quence which gains the admiration of mankind, and properiy 
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dtononuiuttft one an oKato^f k oe^er found without warmth or 
paffion. Paflionf when in fuch a degree as to roufe and kk^dle^ 
the mind, without throwing it out of the pofleifion of itfelf^ 
U tttdverlaUy found to exalt all the human powers. It renders 
die mind infinitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more 
^gorous and mafterly*) than it is in its calm moments. A man^ 
aduated by a'ftroirg paiSon, becon»s:much greater than^ he ai 
m other times. He is confcious of more ftrength and force $ 
he utteFS' greater fentiments, conceives higher defigns, aod^^ 
ecUtea dim with aboldneis and a felicity, of which, on other 
•ccafidnSi iie could not thitik himfelf capable. But. chiefly^ 
with refped to perfuafioni is the power of paffion feh. AU 
jnoft every oian, in paf&on, is eloquent. Then he is at no lo& 
Ibr'* words and arguments.^ He-traafmits to4others, by a, ftnt 
of cofita^ousfympathy, the. warm fentiments which he.feels> 
his looks and geftures are all perfoafive ; and> nature here (howa 
Kerfidf infinitely more powerful than art. This is the fcnuH 
datioii of' that jufli and^ioted rule ; ** Si vis me flere, dolendua 
** eft primum ipfi tibt.^ ^ 

: This principle being once admitted, that aH high El6i|uence 
flows from pai&on, feveral confequences follow, which deferve 
to be attended to*) and the mention of wUch will ferve to con* 
firm the principle itfelf. For hence the univer£>Uy acknowledge 
ed eie£i of enthufiaim/ or warmth of any kind, in public 
fpeakers, for zfkSdag their .audience. Hence all laboured dec- 
kmatioR,' and aflSsfted ornaments of ftyle, which {how the 
■dind to be. cool and unmoved, are fo incoitHilent with perfua* 
five Eloquence. Hence all iludied prettinefies, in gefiure or 
|9tronunciation, detra£l fo greatly from the weight of a fpeako^ 
Hence a difcourfe that is read, moves us lefs than one that is 
fpoken, as having Ws the appearance of coming warm from the 
' heart. Hence, to call a man cold, is the £itme thing as to fay^ 
thatfae is not eloquent. Henc^ a fceptical man, who is always 
in fofpenfe, and fells nothing ftrongly ; or a cunning mercena^ 
Tf man^'who is fufpe£led rather to aflitme the appearance of 
paffion than to feel it ; have fo. little power over menin.puUie 
f peaking. Hence, in fine^ the necefiity of beii^, and be^ 
ing beiievcd to be^ difintc^fted^ and in eameft, iff order- to 
perfuade. 

Thefe 
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. Hiefe are fome'of th« capitsd iitzsi w^ick have ioccurred to^ 
me, concem^ig Eloquence in general ^ and with which I have 
thought proper to begins a$ the foundal^n of "much cf what X 
am afterwards to fuggeft. From - what I hare already faid, it 
is evident that Eloquence is a high talent and of great imporlK 
, ance in fociety ^ and that it requires both natural genius, and 
much improvement from art. Viewed a6 the art of perfua^^ 
£on,it requires, in its lo weft ibite, foundnef&of underftanding, 
and confiderahle surquaintance with human nature; and» in itst 
higher degrees, it requires, moreover, ilrongfenfibilityof mindt 
a warm amd lively imaginatioiH, joined with, corre^lnefs q{ 
Judgment, and an extend ve command of the power of Laa- 
guage 'y to which muft slUo be added, tife graces of pronunci^ 
ation and delivery, lict us next proceed, to confider in what 
. Hate -Eloquence has fubfifted in different ages and nations. 

It is an obfervatioa made by (everal writers, that £loquen«« 
is to be looked for only in free ilates« Longinus^ in particular, 
at the end of his treatife on the Sublime, when affigniag the 
reafon why fo little fublamity of genins appeared in the ag^ 
wherein he lived, illuftrateS' this obfervation with a great 
deal of beauty^ Liberty, he remarks, is the nurfe of true genius} 
at animates t^ fpirit, and invigq^rates the hopes of men ^ ex-^ 
cites honourable emulation, and a deiire of excelling in every 
Art. All other qualificsftions, he fajrs, you may find among 
tbofe who are deprived of libertji* s but never did a flave be^^ 
come an orator ; he can onlf be a pompous flatterer; No^i 
though this reafbning be, in the main, true ; it mufti however, 
: be underftood with fome limitations. For, under arbitrary 
governments, if they be of the civilized kind, and give encour* 
agement to the arts, ornamental Eloquence may flouriOi re.> 
markably. Witnefs France at this day, where, ever fiacc the 
reign of Louis XIV. more of what may juftly be called Ho* 
oquence, within a certain fphere, is to (>e foutkl, ijian, perhaps, 
■in any other nation of Europe ; though freedom be enjoyed 
' try fome of them in a muph greater degree. Their fermons« 
and orations pronounced on public occafions, are not only po* 
lite and elegant harangues, but feveral of them are uncommon<*^ 
ly fpirited, animated with bold figures, and rife to a degree of 

the 
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tfcc SubMine. Thcir-Eloqticncc, However, in general, muft be 
eonfefled to be of the flowery, rather than the vigorous kind ; 
caliculated moretopleafe and foothe, than to cohvince and per«- 
faade. High, manly, and forcible Eloquence is, indeed, to be 
kx>ked for only, or chiefly, in the regions of freedom. Under 
arbitraiy governments, befides the general turn of foftnefs and 
•fieminacy which fuch governments may be juftly fuppofed 
to give to the fpirit of a nation, the art of fpeaking cannot be 
fach an inftrument of ambition, bufinefs, * and power, as it is 
in more, democratical ftates. It is confined within a narrower 
range ; it can be exerted only in the pulpit, or at the bar f- 
Uit is excluded froin thofe great, fcencs of pubHc buiinefs^ 
wher^ the fpirits of men have the freed play ; where ijnport- 
aiit aflTairs are tranfad^ed, and perfuafion, of courfe, is more 
fisrioufly iladied. Wherever man can acquire moft power 
Iwer man by means of reafon and difcourfe, which certainly is 
under a free ftate of government, there we may naturally exptSt 
dsat true Eloquence will be belt undcrftood, and carried to the 
gtcatcfl: height. '/ 

Hence, in tracing the rife of oratory, we need not attempt 
to go far oack into the early ages of the world, or fearch fbr it 
adnong the monuments of Eaftcrn or Egyptian antiquity. In 
thofe ages, there was, indeed, an Eloquence of a certain kind ; 
but it approached nearer to poetry, than to what we properly 
call oratory. There is reafon to believe, as 1 formerly fhew- 
^, that the Language of the fird ages was pafGonate and md^ 
taphorical ; trwing partly to the fcanty ftock of words, of which 
Speech then coniitted ; and partly to the tinSure which Lan- 
guage naturally takes from the favage and uncultivated ftate of 
men, agitated by unreftrained paffions, and ftruck by evet«t9, 
whkh to them are ftrange* and furpriCng. In this ftate, rap* 
ture and enthufiafm, the parents of poetry, had an ample field. 
But while the intercourfe of men was as yet unffcquent, and 
force and ftrcngth were the chief means employed in deciding 
controverfies, the arts of oratory iapd perfuafion, of reafoning 
and debate, could be but little known. . The firft empires that 
arofe; the Afiyrian and Egyptian, wet« of the 3efpOtic kind. 
The whole pov/er was in the hands of one, or at nioft of a few. 
The muftitude were accuftomed to a blind reverence : they 
were led, not perfuaded 5 and none of thofe re.^npments of 

fociety. 
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"fociety, which make public fpeaking an ob^tGt of iippoctsi&c^ 
were as yet introduced. 

It is not till the rife of the Grecian republics, that we find 
any remarkable appearances of Eloquence as the art of perfua* 
(ion •, and thefe |;ave it fuch a field as it never had before, and* 
perhaps, has never had agaan lince that time. And, there- 
fore, as the Grecian Eloquence has ever been the ohjcCt of ad- 
miration to thofe who have ftudied the powers of Speech,' it 
is neceiTary, that we fix^our attetion, for a little, on this period* 

Greece was divided into a multitude of petty ftates. . Thefe 
were governed, at firft,by kings who were called Tyrants, and who 
being, in fucceffion, expelled from all thefe ftates, there fpran^ 
up a great number of democratical gov^rnments^foiinded niear<- 
ly on the fame plan, animated by the fame high fpirit of free- 
dom, mutually jealous, and rivals' of each other. We may 
compute the flourifliing period of thofe Grecian ftates, to have 
lafted from the battle of Marathon, till the time of Alexander 
the Great, who fubdued the liberties of Greece .; a period 
which comprehends about 150 years, and within which. are tp 
be found moft of their celebrated poets and philofophets, .but 
.chiefly their orators : fot though poetry and philofophy were 
not extin£l among them after that period, yet Eloquence hard- 
ly made any figure. .. . • 

Of thefe Grecian republics, the moft noted, by far, for El- 
oquence, and, indeed for arts, of every kind, was that of A- 
thens. The Athienians were an ingenious, quick, fprighdjr' 
people ; pra<3:ifed in bufinefi, and Iharpcned by frequent and 
fudden revolutions, which happened in their government. The 
genius of their government was entirely democratical ; their 
legiflature confifted of the whole, body of the people. Thejr 
had, indeed, a Senate of five hundred f but in the general coo* 
vention of the citizens was* placed the laft refort ; and afiairs 
were condufled there, altogether, by reafoning, fpeaking, and 
a fkilful application to the pafhons and interefts of a popu- 
lar affembly. There, laws were made, peace and war decreed, 
and thence the magiftrates were chofen. . For the higheft hon* 
ours of the ftate were alike open to all ; nor was the meanel 
tradefman excluded from a feat in their fupreme courts. la 
fuch a ftate, Eloquence, it is obvious, would be much ftudied* 

. * as 
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M ttie fimft means of rifixig to influenoe an^ power ; and 
what fort of Eloquence ? Not that which was briUiast mcrefy^ 
isnd (howy« bmt that which was £ound» upon trials to be moft 
efie&ual for coiivliicnq;, interefting and perfuading the hearers. 
For there, public fpeaking was not a mere competiticm for 
tmftf s^pkufe, but a ferious contention for that public lead- 
4ng» which was the great okjefk both of the men ei ambition^ 
and the men of vittue. 

. Among a nalton fo enlightened and acute, and where the 
^hcft attention wag paid to ererf thing elegant in the arts> 
we may naturally expe£i to find the public tafte refined and 
judiciotts. Accorditigly^ it, was improved to fuch a degree,. 
tiiat the Attic tadeand Attic manner have pafied ii^to a prpv*. 
-erb. It is true, that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt oiv 
mtors, did fometimes dazzle and miSeadthe peof^, by a fiiow^ 
1>ut falfe Eloquence } for the Athenian, with all their acutenefs^t 
wcrefadliousand giddy, and great admirers of every novelty. But 
when fome important intereft drew their attention, when any 
great danger roufed them, and put their judgment to a ferioas. 
trial, they commonly diftinguiflicd, very juftly, between genuine 
and fpurious Eloquence : and hence Demol^henea triumphed 
^ver all his opponents ; becaufe he Jl^oke always to the purpofe^ 
afie£ted no infignificant parade of words, ufed weighty argtw 
ments, and ihewed them dearly where their intereft lay. In 
critical conjun&ures of the ftat^, when the public was aUrmeil 
with fome prefiing danger, when the people were aflembled^ 
and proclamation was made by ^he crier, for any one to rifie 
and deliver his opinion upon th^ preient fituation of afatrs^ 
empty declamation and fophiilical^reafoning would notonlyhavp 
been hiifed, but refentcd and punitlied by an aflembly fo intel* 
Kgent and accu(h}med to bufinefs; Their greateft orators trem* 
bled on fuch occafions, when they rofe to addrefsthe people, 
as they knew they were to be held anfwerable for the iffac of 
the counfel which they gave. Thqmoft liberal endowments of 
the greateft princes never could found fuch a fchool for true 
oratory, as was formed by the nature of the Athenian republic* 
Eloquence there fprung, native aind vigorous, from amidft the 
contentions of fa£kion and f^^edqm, of public buflnefs, and of 
adisre life ; and not from that retirement and i^eculation, which . 

we 
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«C« are apt fometim^s to fancy more favourable to Efoquenco 
than tkey ars found to be. 

PififtratuSj who was cotemporary with Sofon, and fubvcrtcd 
his plan of government, is mentioned by Plutarch, as the firft 
who diftinguifhed himfelf among the Athenians by application 
to the arts of Speech. His^ability in thefe arts, he employfed 
for raifing himfelf to the fovereign power ', which, however, 
when he had attained, he e^^ercifed with moderation. Of thd 
orators who flourifhed between his time and the Peloponnefian 
war, no particular mention is' made in hiftoty. , Pericles, Mrho 
died about the beginning of that war, was properly the 6rft 
who carried Eloquence to a great height ; to fuch a height, in<^ 
deed, that it does not* appear he was ever afterwarHs furpaffed. 
He was more than an orator ; he was alfo a ftatefman and a 
general ; expert in bufinefs, and of conlbmmate addrefs. For 
forty years, he governed Athens with abfolute fway ; and 
hiftorians afcribe his influence, not more to his political 
taients than to his Eloquence, which was of that forcible and 
vehement kind, that bore every thing before it, and triumphed 
over the paffions and aflfeftions of the people. Hence he had 
the fumame of Olympias given him ; and it was faid, that, like 
Jupiter, he thundered when he fpoke.' Though his ambition 
be liable to cenfure, yet gr^at virtues certainly he had ; and i| 
was the confidepce which the people repofed in his integrity, 
that gave fuch power to his Eloquence ; a circumftance, with- 
out which the influence of public fpeaking in a populas 
ftate can feldom go far. He appears to Iiave been generous, 
magnanimous, and public fpirited : he raifed no fortune to him* 
ibif ; he expended indeed great fums of the public money, bu| 
chiefly on public works \ and at his death is faid to have valu* 
ed himfelf principally on having never obliged any citizen to 
wear mourning on his account, during his long adminiftration. 
It is a remarkable particular recorded of Pericles by Suidas^ 
that he was the firft Athenian who compofed^ and put into 
writing, a difcourfe defigned for the public. 

Pofterior to Pericles, in the courfe qf the Peloponnefian war, 
avofe Ckon, Alcibiades, Critias, and Theramenes, eminent 
citizens of Athens, who were all diftinguifhed for their Elo- 
quence. They were not orator^ by profcffion ; they were ftot 
formed by ichooh, but by a much more powerful education, 
tx tbat 
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^t of bafinefs and debate ; where man fliarpened man, axid 
civit affairs carried on by public fpeaking, called forth ever3r 
exertion of the mind* The manner or ftyle of oratory which 
ibetk prevailed, we learn- from the orations in the hiftory of 
Xbacydides» who aifo flouriihed in the fame age. It was man- 
lyi vehementi and concife,.even to fome degree of obfcurity. 
** Grandes erant verbis/' fays Cicero, " erebri fenteotiis, com* 
f' preiione rerum breres, et, ob earn ipfam caufam, interduoi 
« fubobfcuri.*'* A manner very different from what in modep> 
timfts we would conceive to be the ftyle of popular oratory $ 
;md which tends to give a high idea of the acutenefs of thoie 
audiences to which they fpoke. 

The power of Eloquence having, after the days of Pericle% 
become an object of greater confequence than everj this gave 
birth to a £et. of men till then unknown, called rhetoricians, 
suid fometimes fophifts, who arofe in multitudes during the 
Peloponnefian war ; fuch as Protagoras,JProdicaSy Thrafymii$» 
and one who was more eminent than all the reft, Gorgias of 
Leontium. Thefe fophifts joined to their art of rhetoric a 
fuhtile logic, and were generally a fort of metaphyfical iceptigs» 
GorgiaSf however, was a profefTed mafter of Eloquence, only*. 
Jiis reputation was ^prodigioas. He was highly venerated ia 
Leontium of Sicily, his native city j and money was coined 
with his name upon it. In the latter part of his life, he eftab^ 
liflied himfelf at Athens, and lived till he bad attained the age 
ei I oy years. Hermogenes (de Idcis, 1. ii. cap. 9.) has prcferv^ 
ed a fragment of his, from which we fee his ftyle and maoncr. 
it is extremely quaint and artificial ; full of antithefis and 
ftpinted expref&on ; and ftiows bow far the Grecian fi^btility had 
already carried the ftudy of language. Thefe rhetoricians did 
^ot content themfelves with delivering general inftruftions 
concerning Eloquence to their pupils, and endeavouring to form 
. their tafte ; but they profefled the art. of giving them receipts 
for making all forts of orations ; and of teaching them how to 
fpeak for, and againft, every caufe whatever. Upon this planj 
they were the firft who treated of common places, and the ar- 
rificial invention of arguments aijd topics for every fubjefl:. In 
' ^ the 

; * " They were iriagnificcnt in their exprcffioms ; they abounded in thought^ 
« they comprcffcd their matter into few words, and, by tlieir brevity, were 
«* fometimes obfcure." 
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^hc hands of fiich men, we may cafily believe tiiat oratory 
Would degenerate frcHn the mafculine drain it had hitherto held, 
and become a trifling and fophifticai art ; and wc may j<uAly 
^ecm them the firft corrupters of true Eloquence, To them^ 
the great Socrates oppofed himfelf. By a profound, but fin^plfe 
reafoning peculiar to himfelf, he exploded their fophiftry ; and 
endeavoured to recal men^s attention from that abufe of rea- 
foning and difcourfe which began to be in vogue, to natural 
language, and found and ufcf ui thought. 

I]i the fame, age, though fomewhat later than the philofp|)her 
above mentioned, flouriflied Ifocrates, whofe writings are ftiU 
«xtant. He was a profefled rhetoripan, and by teaching Elo* 
quence, he acquired both a great fortune, and higher fame 
than any of his rivals in that profeffien: No contemptible or- 
ator he was. His orations are full of morality and good feh^* 
timents : they are Sowing and fmooth ; but toa deilitute of 
▼igour. He never engaged in public affairs, nor pleaded caufes ; 
iind accordingly his orations are calculated only for the 
ihade ; ** Pompac,'* Gicero allows, ^ magis quam pugnx ap- 
^^ tior ; ad voluptatem aurium accommodatus potius quam ad 
** judieiorum certamen/'* The ftyle of Gorgias of Leontium 
vas formed into ihort'fentences, competed generally of two 
members balanced againft eachodier. The ftyle of Ifocrates^ 
oh the contrary, is fwelling and full ; and he is £ud to be. the 
firft who intcoduced the i^ethod of compofing in regular peri- 
ods, which had a ftodied mufic and harmonious cadence ; a 
manner which he has carried to a vfcious exxrefs.^ What ihalt 
we think of ace orator^ who employed ten years» in compofing 
one difcourfe, ftill extant, entitled the Panegyric ? How mucK. 
frivolous, care muft have been beftowed on all the minute eli^- 
gance of words andfentences ? Dionyfius of Halicarnaffiis has 
given us upon the orations of Ifocrates, as alfo upon thofe of 
fcme other Greet orators, a' f oll-and reguhr treatife, idbichis, 
in my opinion, one of the moft judicious pieces of ani^ientcriti 
icifm extant, and very worthy of being confulted. He com« 
mends the fplendour <tf Ifocrates's ftyle, and the morality of, 
his fentiments -, but feverely.cenfJLire& his aSedation, and the 

uniform 

'* «* More fitted for fliow than for debate ; betna' caT^Uted for the anHffe- 
^ meiit of ao audience, than- for judicial contefift» ** $ 
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iiniferm tegular cadence of all his fcntcnces.' He holds him to 
be a florid declaimer ; not a natural perfuafive fpeaker. CicerO) 
in his critical works, though he admits his failings, yet difcov- 
jcw a propcnfity to be very favourable to that "plena ac nume- 
•* rofa oratio,** that fwelling and mufical ftyle, which Ifocratca 
introduced ; and with the love of which, Cicero himfelf wa^ 
perhsqps, fomcwhat infe€^ed. In one of his treatifes {Orat ad 
ltf.'Bnit.)he informs us, that his friend Brutus and he difiered 
in this particular, abd that Brutus found fault with his partial- 
ity to Ifocrates. The manner of Ifocrates generally catches 
young people, when they begin to attend to compofition ^ 
and it is very natural that it ihould do fo. It gives them an 
idea of that regularity, cadence and magnificence of ftyle, 
which fills the ear : but when they come to write or fpeak for 
the world, they will find this oftentatious marfncr unfit, cither 
for carrying on bufinefs, or commanding attention. It is faid, 
that the high reputation of Ifocrates, prompted Ariftotle, who 
was ncariy his cotemporary, or lived but a little after him, to 
write his inftitutions of rhetoric ; which are' indeed formed up* 
on a plan of Eloquence very diflferent from that of Ifocrates, 
and the rhetoricians of that time. He feems to have had it in 
view to direA the attention of orators much more towards 
convincing and dffe^ng their hearers, than towards the mufic<> 
al cadence of periods. 

- Ifxus and Lyfias, fomc of whofe orations are prrferved, be- 
long alfo to this period. Lyfias was fomewhat earlier than 
Ifocrates, and is the raodd of that manner which the ancients 
call Jiht " Tenius vel Subtilis." He hss none of IfocratesJs 
pomp. He is every where pure and attic in/the higheft de- 
gree ; Ample and unafl^eflcd ; but wants force, and is fome- 
times frigid in his compofitions* Ifapus is chiefly remarkrWe 

for 

• In the judicious comparifon, which Dionyfius of palicarnafliis makes of 
the merits of Lyfias and Ifocratts, he afcribes to Lyfias, as the diftiogui filing 
chara<Skcr of his manner, a certain grace or elegance arifing from (impiicify ; 
« 'c^ifOKt yetg yt Avartv yt^ic «;^e/if to Xap« n i' Ip-oKf«T»f, ^vXtrcci" " ^The Ayle of Ijy^ 
«« fias has grace futncfs for its pature : that of Ifoaates fjpeks to have it" Iii 
the art of narration, as diftintSl, probahle, and perfuaiivc, he holds Lyfias to 
he Superior to ail orators ; at the fame time, he «dniits that h»s compofition t« 
more adapted to private litigation than to great fubjc<5ls. He convinces, hut 
he does not elevate nor animate. The magnificence nnd fplcndour of Ifocrates 
}ft morefuittd to ^reat occafions. He is more agrceahle than L})ria$;and, 
in dignity of fentiment, far excels him. "Wijh regard to the afFccSlation >»hTch i» 
viftbJc in Ifocrates** ftjanntr, he concJuUcs ^liat h^ fays «f it -.vith the foHow» 

log 
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for being Ae matter of the great Dcmofthcncs, in wltom, it 
inuft be acknowledged. Eloquence flione forth with higher 
fplendor, than perhsips in any that ever bore the name of ati 
orator, and whofe manner and character, therefore, mttft de- 
ferve our particular attention. 

I {hall not fpend any time upon the circumftances of Demoft« 
henes-'s life ; they are well known. The ftrong ambition which 
he difcovered to excd in the art of fpeaking ; the unfuccefsful'^ 
nefs of his fir ft attempts ; his unwearied perfeverance in fur* 
mounting all the difadvantages that arofe from his perfon and 
addrefs ; his fliutting himfelf up in a cave, that he might ftudy 
with lefs diftra£lion ; liis declaiming by the fea-fhore, that he 
might accuftom himfelf to the lioife of a tumultuous affembly^ 
and with pebbles in his mouth, that he might correft a dcfcfl: 
in his fpecch ; his praSifing at home with a naked fword hang» 
ing over his ihoulder, that he might check an ungraceful mo- 
tion, to which he was fuhje£l ; all thpfe circumftances which, 
' wc*learnfrom Plutarch, are very encouraging to fuch as ftudy 
Eloquence, as they fliow how far. art and application may avail, 
for acquiring an excellence which nature feemed unwilling ^ 
grant us. 

. Defpifing the afiefted and florid manner which the rhctoti- 
cians of that age followed, Demofthenes returned to the 
forcible and manly Eloquence of Pericles ; and ftrength and 

vehemence 

in^ excelicDt obfcrvations, ivhich fhould never he forgotteii by any wlio tfy^tc 
to be true orators. •' Iwf ^ivroi ayoyrn raw tnguitn to xuxxiof, xoi tuv ^x'^fAjonafieft 

men t»» xofA^ kfitftrai ro ecKnBttw. Kpcctrror r (irirtiStvfia ct //oAcxto TtoKnmty mu 
tyayavfo, ro ofjunorarov t» k«t« fvtrtv, fiuhxrai h wfua-ig roi^ wn/iotmv fOta-Bat rm 7^%n* 
S m hi^u rx yo^fXATct ovfjiC^Xu ^( h ^fft ytcoxt/ttw x«i uptivns Xtywri %ou i^iom rov tr'tpt 
4v;t*«f Tf*xon* }f.ivSwm tv Stuareui^ ra xo/tt^^, x«i 6far/>««, - xai fuifm, niaxJSc ravri bk 
e/ j«c v\mvot hjvarr a.y xapcur ^(n offXfuiv' fiaXkov ^ otSa. art xut fixot^ av Atria, yvtotro* 
Pfapnrrur^oq yxg xoig tv trryhh xai KoOuug ytvo/xivod dapov ^fayfjuc mci xoKifjcara rov Ikso^ 
Judic. dc Ifocratc, 558. •* His (hidied circumflexion of pdrkpds, aod juvenite 
*• aiTed^ation of the flcwc'rs of Speech, I do not approve. The thought is 
** frequently made fuWtrvicnt to the mufic of the fcnteocc ; and elegance is 
•* preferred to rcafon. Whereas, in every difcourfe where buiinefs and affairl 
" are concerned, nature ought to be followed and nature certainly diiSUtet 
*« that the exprefllon fliould be an objcdt fubordinate to the fcnfe, not the 
** fenfe to the exprtflion. When onerifes to give public counfel concerning 
*• war and peace, or takes the charge of a.privatc man, whoisftanding at the 
«• bar to be tried for his life, ihofc ftudied decorations, thofc theatrical graces 
" and juvenile flowers are out of place. Inftead of being of fervice, they arc 
•*. detrimental to the caufe we efpoufe. When the conteft is of a ferious tind, 
•* ornaments, which at another time would have beauty, then lofe their effe<% 
** atKi prove hpfiile to the affctStions v.hich we wifh toraife in our hcaxers.** 
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^rchcitwncc* form the principal charaAeriftics of Ks ftyici 
• Never had orator a finer field than Demofthenes in his Olyn- 
thiacs and Philippics, which arc his capital orations* ; and| no 
doubt, tp the noWcnefs of the fubjca, and to that integrity and 
public fpirit which eminently breathe in them, they arc indebt- 
ed for much of their merit. TjiefubjeO, i$ to roufc the in- 
dignation of his countrymen againft Philip of Macedon, the 
public enemy of the liberties of Greece \ and to guard them 
againft the infidtous meafures, by which that crafty prince en- 
deavoured to lay them aflcep to danger, i In the profecution of 
this cnd> we fee him taking every proper fnethbd to animate si 
peoplct renowned for juftice, humanity, and valour, but in many 
inftances become corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes ^em 
with their venality, their indolence, and indifference to the pub^ 
Be caufe ; whale, ait the fame tunc, With all the iart of an or^ 
«tor, he recals thorghjry of their anceftors to their thoughts^ 
ftows them that ti^ are ftilla flourifliing atid a powerful pea* 
pk, the natural proteftors of the liberty of Greece, aud wte 
"Wanted only the inclinariofi to exert themfelves, in order ta 
make Philip trembiew With hts cotemporary orators, ^ho were 
in Philip's intcreft, and who pcrfuaded the people to peace, he- 
Keeps no meafures, but plainly reproaches them' as the betray- 
ers of their country. He not oc^y prompts to vigorous co»* 
dud, bttt he lays down the plan of that conduf^ ; he enter$> in- 
to particulars ; and points out, with great cxaflncfs, the mea(^ 
ores of execution. This iS the drain of thefc orations. Tbejr 
arc ftrongly animated 5 and fuH of the impetuofity and fire of 
public fpirit. They proceed in a continued train of induc- 
tions, confequences, and dafnonftrations, founded on found rca- 
taa. The figures which he ufes, are never fought after ; but 
always rife from the fubjeft. He employs them fparingly in- 
deed 5 for fplendor and ornament are not the diftin£lions of 
Ais orator's composition. It is an energy of thought pecu- 
liar to himfeif, which forms his character, and fets him abovcr 
all others. He appears to attend much more to things »thaa 
to words. We forget the orator, and think of the bufincls* 
He warms the mind, and impels to aSion. He has no parade 
and ostentation ; no methods of infinuation ; no laboured in- 
tsrodttdlions^ but is like a man full of bis fubjeft, who, after 

r preparing 
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preparing his audience by a fenteace or two for hesiring piax^ 
truths, enters, direfkly on bufincfs. . ' • 

. Demoilhenjss appears to great advantage, when coiitrafte4 
with iEfchines in the celebrated oration " pro Corona.'* 
^fchines was his rival in bulinefs, and peidbnal enemy ^ and 
one of the inoft diilinguiflied orators of that age. But when 
we read the two orations, JEfchines is feeble in comparifon o£ 
Demofthenes, and makes much iefs impreflion on the mind,. 
His reafohings concerning. the law that was in queftion, are 
indeed very fubtile ; but his invedive againft Demofthenes is 
general.and illfuppo^d. Whereas Demofthenes is a torrent^ 
that nothiog can refift. He bears down his antagonift vriijx 
violence. ^ he draws his chara£ler in the ftrongeft colours i 
and the pamcular merit of that oratipn is, that. all the defcrip^ 
tions in it are highly pifturefque. There runs through it a 
ftrain of magnanimity and high honour : the orator^ fpeaks 
with that ftrength and confcious dignity which great adiiona 
and public fpirit alone infpire. Both orators ufe great liber* 
ties with one another ; and, in general^ that unreftrained lic'enfe 
which aztcicnt manners permitted, even to the lengtjiof abufive ' 
{lames and downright fcurrijity, as appears both here and in 
Cicero's Philippics, hurts and offends a. modern ear* . Whu. 
thofe ancient orators gained'by fuch a manner in point of free* 
dom and boldnefs, is more than compenfated by want of digni- 
ty ; which feems to give an advantage, in this refpeA, to the 
greater decency of modem fpeaking. 

The ftyle of Demofthenes is ftrong and concife, though 
fometimes, it muft not be diflembled, harlh and abrupt. His 
words are very expreflive ; his arrangement is firm and manly | 
and though far from being unmufical, yet it feems difficult to 
fmd in him that ftudied, but poncealed number, and rythmu8« 
which fome of the ancient critics are fond of attributing to 
him. Negligent of thofe leffer graced, one would rather con- 
ceive him to have aimed at that fublime which lies in fentiraent. 
His adion and pronunciation are recorded to have been uncom- 
monly vehement and ardent 5 which, from the manner of his 
^ compoGtion, we are naturally led to believe. The charadler 
which one forms of him, froni reading his W4«:ks, is of the 
aufterc, ratl^er than the gentle kind. He is on every occafion, 

grave. 
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grave, feriooa, paifionate $. takes every thing on a high tone ; 
never lets himfelf down, nor attempts any thing like pleafantry. 
if any fault can be found with his admirable Eloquence, it is, 
diat he fometimes borders on the hard and dry. He may be 
thought to want fmoothnefs and grace ; which DionyCus of 
HaiicamaiTus attributes to his imitating too clofely the manner 
of Thucydides, who was his great model for (lyle, and whofe 
hiftory he is faid to have written eight times over with his own 
hand. But thefe defedis are far more than compenfated, by 
that admirable and^ mafterly force of mafculine Eloquence,' 
which, as it overpowered all who heard it, cannot, at this day, 
be read without emotion. ^ 

. After the days of Demofthcncs, Greece loft her liberty^ 
Eloquence of courfe languiihed, and relapfed again into the 
feeble manner introduced by the rbetorici^i^ and ibphifts; 
Demetrius Phalereus, who lived in the next age to Demoft-^' 
hfines, attained indeed fome chara£ier, but he is leprefented 
to us^asa flowery, rather than a perfuafive fpeaker, whd aimed 
at grace rather th^n fubftance. ^f Dele&abat Athemenfes,** 
iays Cicero, '^ magis quam inflammabat.'^ "He amufed^thtf 
' •* Athenians, rather than warmed them." And after his time, 
ve hear of no more Grecian orators of any notc^ * 
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LECTURE XXVL 



HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE CONTINUED. ROMAlg 
ELOQUENCE. CICERO. MODERN ELOQUENCE. 

Xl AVING treated rf, the rife of Eloquence, and of 
its ftate among the Greeks, we now proceed to confider its 
progrefs among the Romans, where we OifU find one modelj) 
at leaft, of Eloquence, in its moil fplendid and illuftripus form* 
The Romans were long a martial nation, altogether rudei sm^ 
un&iilcd in arts of an;^ kind. Aits were late introduced' 
among them ^ they were not known till after the conqueft of 
Greece ; and the Romans always acknowledged the Grecian^ 
as ^their mailers in erery part of learning. 

Grseck capta fenun vi^toitm cepit, & artes 

latalit a grefti Latio.*— — > Boa. £pi£L ad 4^2^' 

As the Romans derived their Eloquence, poetry, and leam^^ 

ing from the Greeks^ fo they muft be confefied to he far infc* 

rior to them in genins for all thefe accompliihmeuts. They. 

were a more grave and magnificent, but a Idb acute and fprighte^' 

ly people. They had neither the vivacity nor the fenfibility of. 

the Greeks ; their paifions were not f^ eaiily moved, nor their 

conceptions fo lively } in comparifon of them, they were ai 

phlegmatic nation. Their language refemUed their charafier ^ 

it was regular, firm, and (lately ; but wanted that fimple and 

exprolTive naivete, and, in particular,, that ftexibility to fuit 

levcjry different mode and fpecies of compofition, for which 

the 

* Wheo conquerM Orccce brought iq ber capture asti, 

$he triumphed o*er her favage coaquerot^s hcrauru » 

Taught our rougb verfe its numbers to refiii«;« 

^ckd our rud^ tt/ie with ele£»acc to ikiac. ff^J^a^a, 
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At Greek tongue is diftinguifhcd |bovc that of' every other 
country. 

GrjiHs mgenium, T/raiis dedit ore rotando 
' Mufa loqui* " Ars Poet. 

And hence, when we compare together the various rival 
produ£lions of Greece and Rome, we (hall always find this 
diftin£tion obtain, that in the Greek produ£lions there is more 
native genius 5 in the Roman, more regularity and art. What 
the Greck§ ihvented, the Romans polifhed j the one was the 
original, rough fometimes, and incorreit ; the other, a finifh- 
ed copy. .... ... 

. As the Roman government, during the republic, was of the 
popular kind, there is no doubt but that, in the hands of the 
leading. men, public fpeaking became early an engine of gov- 
ernment, and was employed for gaining diftin£lion and power. 
]^ut in the rude unpoliflied times of the State, their fpeaking 
was hardly of that fort that .could be called Eloquence. Though 
Cicero, in. his Tr^atife, "de Claris Oratbribus," endeavours to 
give fome reputation to the elder Cato, and thofc who were 
his cotemporaries, yet he acknowledges it to have been " Af- 
*' perum et horridum genus dicendi," a rude and harfh Brain 
of fpeech. . It was not till a ftiort tim^ preceding Cicero's age, 
that the Roman orators rofe into any note. Craffus and An- 
anias, t jvo of the fpcakers in the dialogue De Oratore, appear 
to have been the nioft eminent, whofe different manners Cicero* 
defcribcs with great beauty in that dialogue, and in his other 
rhetorical works. . But as none of their productions are extant, 
ior any of Hortenfius's, who was Cicero's cotemporary and 
pvalat .the har^ it is needlefs to tranfcribe from Cicero's writ- 
ings the account which he gives of thofe great men, and of the 
(^ara^er of their Eloquence, f 
^ '. . • The 

' • •To her lov'd Greeks the Mufe indulgent ^ave, 
.' To her U>v'd Greeks with grtatncfs to coaceive ; 

And in fubliracr tone their language r^ifc ; 
* • HcrOrecks were only covetous of praifc. Francis. 

•f Such as are dcfirons of particular inform<ition on thjs head, had better 
h^vc recourf* to the original, by reading C'ccro's three books de Oratore, and 
his other two treatifc*, entitled, tli£ one, Brutus, Sivc de Claris Oratoribus; 
the «Jfhcr,Olfator,'ad M. jBtCtum ; which, on fcveral accounts, well defer vc 
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Tlicobje£l inthis period, inoft'woi'thy to draw otir attentienj 
is Cicero himfelf ; whofcname alone fuggefts every. tiling that 
is fplendid in oratory. With the hiftory c£ his life> and-»?ith 
his chara£l:er,,as a man and a politician, we have not at'prefefat- 
^tiy dire£l concern. We confider hitn only as an eloquent 
fpeaker; and, in. this view, it is our bufinefato remark . botk 
his virtues, and his defefls, if he has any. .His virtues are^ 
beyond controverfy, eminently great. In all his orations there 
is high arti He begins generally, with a Tegular exordium:.? 
and with much preparation and infinuation prepoffeftes tho^ 
hearers, and ftudies to gain their, affeflions- /Hismethod 15 
clear and his arguments are arranged with great propriety^- 
His method is indeed «iore clear than that of Demofthene$ j 
and this i$. one advantage. which he has over him. We find 
every thing in its proper place ; he never attettipts to mdye> 
till he has endeavoured to convince ; and ia moving, efpecially 
the fofter paffions, he is very fuccefsfuL No ma» that ever 
wrote, knew the power and force of words better than Gicerot 
He rolls them along with the greateft beauty and pomp 5; an^ 
in the ftru£lttre.of bis fentcnces, is curious and exaStto the 
higheft degree* He is always full and flowing, never abrupt 
He IS a grdat amplifier of every fubje£t ; magnificeiit, and ill 
his fentiments highly moraL His manner is ontlic whole 
diffufe, yet it is often happily varied, ahd fuited ta the.fobje<EE 
In his four orations, for inftance,, agalnft Catiline, the tone 
and ftyje of each of them^ particu-larly the firft and laft, is verjr 
different, and accomnjodated with a great deal of judgment td 
the occafion, and the fituation in- whicli they were fpokem 
When a great public objefl: roufed his mind,, and demanded 
indignation and force, he departs confiderably from that loofe 
and declamatory manner to which he inclines at- other times, 
and becomes, exceedingly, cogent and vehement. This- is the - 
cafe in liis orations. againitAntliony, and in^hofe two againft 
Verresnnd'Gatiline» • - 

Togethes witlii thofe high qualities . which CicerQ . pofFeffei?, 
he is not exempt front certain defedis, o£ which it is^neceflary 
to take notice. Eor the Ciceronian Eloquence is a pattern fo 
dazzling by its beauties, that, if. not examined with ac,cunicy ^ 
and j^udgmcnt, it is apt tct betray the unwary into a faulty im.- 

itatipuj,^- 
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^lOn ; and I am of bpioion, diat it has ferisetin^s produced 
this tffedt. In moft of his oradonSt e^pecialiy thofe compofed 
in the. earlier part of hi$ life, there is too mcdi art ; Isven carri- 
ed the length of oftentation* There is too vifible a parade of 
Eloquence. He feems often to aim at obtaining admiration^ 
nrther than at operating convi&ion» by what he fays. Hence» 
on ibnte occafions, he is Ihowy rather than folid ; and diSufo^ 
where be onght io have been preffing. His fentences are, at 
all times, round and fohorons ; 'they ibnnot be aecufed of mo^ 
notony, for they poflefs variety of cadence ^ but, from to» 
great a (L-udy of magmficenoe, he is fometimes deficient io 
firength. On all occafions, where there b die heaft room for 
it, he is full of himfelf. His great adions^ and the real (ervlces 
•rhicfa he b^d performed to his country, apologize for this in 
|Kirt ; andest manners, too, impdfed fewor reftraiats from the 
fide of decorum ; bat,«ven after thefe allowances made, Cier* 
To's oftentation of himielf cannot be wholly palHated ^ and 1^ 
<»ration&, indeed all his works^ leave on our minds the imprei^ 
fion of a good man, but withal» 0f a vam man. 

The defers which we have now taken notice 6f in Cicero*^ 
Eloquence, were not onobferved by his own cotemporaries* 
This we leam from Qmntilian, and from the author of the 
dialogue, *^ de Caufis Corruptse Eloquential'^ Brutus, we aie 
informed, called him, '^ fra£lum et elumbem,^ broken and 
enervated. '* Suomm temporum homines^" hj& Quiniilian^ 
** inceflere audebant eum ut tumidiorem & Afianum^ et re* 
^^ dun^ntem, et in repetitiontbus nimium, et in falibus ali.» 
^ q\iandofr%idum» Be in compofitione fraduin et exfukantem^ 
** •& pene viro molliorem.*** Thefe cetifures were undoubt- 
edly carried too far ; and favour of maligtuty and perfonal en- 
mity. They faw his defers, but they aggravated them ; ^ni 
the fburce of thefe aggravations can be traced to the dtfierence 
which prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's days, between two great 
parties, with refpeS to Eloquence. The " Attici,'' and the 
•* Afiam." The former, who call themfelvcs the Attics, were 
the patrons of what they conceived to be thechafte, ilmpleaBd 

natural 

* ** His cotcmperariies ▼enttirc^ to reproach him ss fwelKng, redanciaiit -and 
«« Aliatic ; too frtquent in repctitiotiB ; in his attempts towarlls wit foroctim^ 
^ cold ; anil in the ftr<^in of hit compcfition) fcchlc, dcfultory, and more tficxn« 
^ JAate-tha^ bccaflic a ^an.** - 
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' fiatoral ft^k of Eloquence ; from Ixrhich they accufed Cicen^ 
as having depacted, and as leaning to the florid Afiatic manner; 
In fevcral of bis rhetorical works, particularly in his ** Orator ad 
•* Brutum/' Cicero, in his turn, endeavours tocxpo/e this fca^ 
08 fubftituting a frigid and jejune manner, in place of the true 
Attic Eloquence ; and contends, that his own compofition was 
formed upon the real Attic Style. In the loth chapter of the 
lad book of Quintilian's Inditutions, a full account is given of 
the <lifputC8 between thefe two parties ; and of the Rhodian^ 
er middle manner between the Attics and the Afiatics* Quin^ 
tilian.himfelf declares on Cicero's fide ; and, whether it be called 
Attic or Afiatic, prefers the full, the copious, and the amplifying 
ityle. He concludes with this very juft obfervation : ** PlureA 
^^ funt Eloquentise facies; fed {Inltiifimum ^ft qusesere^ad quam 
i* f e£lurus fe fit orator v cum omnis fpecies, qu« modo refit 
*' eft, babeat ufum/ Utetur enim, ut resexiget, omnibbs ; 
•^ ncc pro caufa modo, fed pro partibus caufae,*'* 

On the fubje£l of comparing Cicero and Demofthenes^ much 
has been faid by critical writers. The different manners of 
thefe two princes of Eloquence, and the diftingiti&ing charac- 
ters of each, are fo ftrongty ^»ked in their writings, that the 
comparifon is, in many refpe&s, obvimi^ and eafy. The cluu>> 
uder of Demoilhenes is vigourand aofterity ; that of Oicero it 
gentlen^fs and infinuation. In the one, you find moremanli- 
lefs ', in the other, more ornament. The one is more harfi^ 
but more fpitfited and c<;)gent \ the other more agreeable, but 
lUirhal loofer and weaker. 

To account for this diflfcrence, without any prejudice to Cic» 
ero, it has been faid, that we muft look to the:nature of their 
different auditories ; that the refined Athenians folk>wed witli 
<afe the concife and convincing Eloquence of DeiAofthenes f 
but that a manner more popular, more flowery, and declam»- 
* tory, was requifite in fpeaking to the Romans, a people leis a- 
cute, and kfs acquainted with'the arts of fpeech. Butthisb 
not fatisfaftory. /For we muft ©bferve, that the Greek orator 
fpoke much oftener before a mixed multitude^ than the Roman. 

Almofl: 



f ** Eloquence admits of many different forms ; and nothing can be 
" foolifli than to inquirf, by which of them an orator is to rcgulatt: his com« 
•• pofition ; fincc tvtry torm, wlilch is in itfelf jiifl, has its own place and ufic 
«* The orator, according as circuniftanccs require, will employ ihcm all ; fuit- 
<* ing them not only to the caufc or lubjedt i)f which he txcau, but to the ^« 
** fcrcnt pans of ihit Inbjc^.- 
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Almoft all the public bufinefs of Athens was tranfafted in 
popular aflctnblies- The common people were his hcarcts, 
and his judges. Whereas Cicero generally addreficd himfelf 
to the " Patres Confcripti," or in criminal trials to the Praetor^ 
and the feleft judges ; and it cannot be imagined, that the 
perfons of higheft rank, and beft education in Rome, required 
a more diffufe manner of pleading than the common citizens 
of Athens, in order to make them underftand the caufc, or 
reliih the fpeakcr. Perhaps we (liall come nearer the truth; 
by obferving, that to unite together all the qualities, without 
tlic lead exception, that form a pcrfeft orator, and to excel 
equally in each of thofe qualities, is not to be expeScd from 
the limited powers of human genius. The higheft degree of 
ftrength is, I fufpe6t, n^ver found united with the higheft de^ 
gree of fmocthnefs and ornament ; equal attentions to both 
are incompatible ; and the genius that* carries ornament to its. 
utmoft length, is not of fuch a kind, as can excel as much in 
vigour* For there plainly lies the charafkeriftical difference 
between thcfe two celebrated orators* 

It is a difadrantage to Dcmofthenes, that, befides his con*- 
cifenefs, which fometimes produces obfrurity, the language^ 
in which he writes, is Icfs familiar to moft of us than the Latin, 
and that we arc lefs acquainted with the Greek antiquities 
than we are with the Roman. We read Cicero with more 
eafe, and of courfe with more pjcafure. Independent ©f this, 
circumftance, too, he is, no doubt, in hiihfelf, a more agreeable 
writer than the other. But notwithftanding this advantage, I 
aff^ of opinion, that were the ftate in danger, or fome great pub^ 
lie intereft at ftake, which drew the ferious attention of mert, 
an oration in the fpirit and ftrain of Dcmofthenes^ woultf 
have more weighty and produce greater effefts than one in this. 
Ciceronian manner. Wers Demofthenes's Philippics fpqkea. 
in a Britifh aflembly, in a fimilar conjunfture of affairs, they 
would convince and perfuade at this day. The rapid ft vie, the 
vehement reafoning, the difdain, anger^ boldnefe, freedom^ 
swhich perpetually animate them, would render their fuccefe 
infallible over any modern aflembly. I queftion whether the 
fame can be faid of Cicero's orations ; whofe Eloquence, how- 
ever beautiful, and however well fuited to the Roman tafte^ 

' yet 
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yet borders of tener on declamation, and is more remote froni 
the manner in which we now cxpeft to hear real bufiueCs and 
caufes of importance treated.* 

In comparing Demofthenes and Cicero, moft of the French 
Critics incline to give the preference to the latter. P. Rapin 
the Jefuit, in the parallels which he has drawn between fomc of 
the moft eminent Greek and Roman writers, uiiiformly, de- 
cides in favour of the Roman. For the preference which he 
gives to Cicero, he affigns, and lays ftrefs on^ one rcafon of a 
pretty extraordinary nature ; viz. that Demofthenes could not 
pofiibly have fo complete an infight as Cicero into the manners^ 
and pa (Sons of men : Why ?i — Becaufe he had not the advan- 
tage of peruGng Ariftotle's treatife of Rhetoric 5 wherein, fays 
our critic, he has fuUy laid open that myftery : and, to fup- 
j)ort this weighty argument, he enters into a controvcrfy with 
A. Gellius, in order to prove that Ariftotle's Rhetoric was not 
publiihed till after Demofthenes had fpoken, at leaft, his mod 
confiderable orations. Nothing can be more childifli. Such 
orators as Cicero an^ Demofthenes, derived their knowledge 
pf the human pafEons^ and their power of moving them, from 
higher fources than any treatife of .Rhetoric. One French 
critic ha$ indeed departed from the common track ; and, after 
beftowing on Cicero thofe juft praifes to which the confent of 
fo many ages Ihows him to be entitled, concludes, however, 
with giving the palm to Demofthenes. This is Feneloh, the 
famous archbiftiop of Cambray, and author of Telemachus ^ 
himfelf furely no enemy to all the graces and flowers of, com- 
pofition. It is in his Reflexions on RJietoric and Poetry, that 
he gives this judgment ; a fmall tracl, commonly publiflied 
along with his dialogues on Eioquence.f Thefe dialogues and 

refleflions 

* In this jH^gment I concur -with Mr. David Hume, in hi» cflAy upon EIo- 
qutrncc. He gives it as his opioion, ihat, of all human pnxJuiflions, the ora- 
ciuns of bemoilhenes prefect to iis the models which approach the nearefl to 
pcrfct'iion. 

f As his cxprefilons arc rematkahly happy and beautiful, the paffage here- 
referred to del'crves to be infertccL " Je ne crains pas dc dire, que Dcmofthenc 
« me paroit fuperieur a Ciceron^ Je protefte que perfonne n'admirc plus 
'* Ciccron que j*: fais. It cml>ellit tout ce qu'il touche. fl fait hnnneur a la pa- 
** role. II fait des mots ce qu'um autre n'enfaurolt fairc. II a je ne fai cont« 
•* bien dc Ibrtts dVfprits. 11 cd m^me court, & vchrmcnt, tQute* les fois quN'l 

veut 
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rcflcftions arc particubrly worthy of perufal, as contaiQing, 1 
think, the juiteft ideas on the fubjedj that are to be met with 
in anjr modern critical writer. 

The reign of Eloquence, among the Romans, wa» very 
fliort. After the age of Cicero, it languithed, or rather ex* 
pired ; and we have no reafon to wonder at this being the 
cafe. For not only was liberty entirely extinguifiipd, but 
arbitrary power felt in its heavicft and moft oppreffive 
weight : Providence having, in its warmth, delivered over the 
Roman empire to a fucceffion of fome of the moft execrable 
tyrants that ever difgraced and fcourged the human race. 
Under their government, it was naturally to be e*pecied that , 
tafte would be corrupted, and genius difcouraged. Some of 
the ornamental arts, lefs intimately conne6led with liberty, 
continued, for a while, to prevail ; but for that mafcuUne 
Eloquence, which had excrcifed'itfelf in the fenate,<&nd in the 
public affairs, there was no longer any place. The change 
which was produced on Eloquence, by the nature of the gov« ~ 
ernment, and the ftate of the public manners,, is beautifully 
defcribed in the Dialogue de Caufis corruptee Eloquentias which 
is attributed by fome, to Tacitus, by others^ to Quintilian* 
Luxury, ^flFeminacy, and flattery, overwhelmed all. The 
forum, where fo many great affairs had been tranfa£i:ed, was 
now become a defart. Private caufes were ftill pleaded; but 
the public was no longer interefted ; nor any general attention 
drawn to what paffed there : " Unus inter haec, et alter, diceg- 
•* ti affiftit ; et res velut in felitudine agitur. Oratori autein 
** clamore plaufuque opus eft, et velut quodara theatro; qualia 
** quotidie antiquis oratoribus contingebant ; cum tot ac tam 
'^ nobiles forum coar^arent i cum ciieatel«, & tribus, Sc 

^ ** municipiorum 

« vcut Tcftf e ; contre Catinne, contre Verrcj, co&tre Autoine. Mais on re- 
* marque quclque parurc dans fan dlibours. ^ Ii*art f^ eft merveiileux ; mats 
** an rentrevoir. L*orateur en peofant au Talut dc la r6puMique, ne s'ouhlie 
** pas, et ne fe fatiTe pas ou biter. Demofthene par tot Ibrtir de foi^ et ne voir 
** que ia patrie. II ne cherche point \ii beau ; U le fait, ftm f penTcr. 11 eft 
(^ au-dciius de Tadmiration. 11 fe iiert de la parole, comme tu homme modclle 
« de fon habit, poi;r fe couvrtr. 11 tonne ; tl fouiirojfe. C*e(l on torrenv qui 
** ehtratne tout. On ne peut le criciquer, par ccqu'on dk fatfi. On peolfe auz 
<( chofes qu'il dit, Sanon i fes paroles. On le perd de vuc. On n'dl occupd 
■^ que de Philippe qui envahit tout. Tc fuss charmc (& ccs deuy oratciirs^ 
<< mais j'4voue que je fuis moins touche de i'art infini, et de lamagnifiqttc ^- 
^ oqueace de Cic^ron, que dc la rapide (implicitf de Dsmonheae." 
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•* /nunicipiorum legationes, petiQlitaxitilms afliftcrcnt j cum in 
«* pkrifque judiciis crcderf:t populus Romanus, £ixa intcrefftf 
** quid judicarctur/'* 

In the fchools of the dcdaimcrs, fiie corruption of TElom 
qucncc was completed* Imaginary and faiataftic fubjea^, fuci 
as had no real life, or bufinefe, were made th^ themes gf dec- 
lamation } and aU otianner of falfe and afie^^ ornament^ 
were brought into vogUe : ** Pace veftra liceat^ifle,** fayt 
'Petronius Arbiter, to the declaimer^ of his time, " f^i om-» > 
^** nem Eloquentiam perdidiftis. Levibus enim ac iit^iibu^ 
*^ fonis ludibria quas^dam exci4anto, effecifl;is ut corpus oraubJg 
*•* evenraretur atque caderet* Et ideo ego exidimo adolefce^ 
^* tulos in fcholis ftuitiiSmos 6eri^ quia nihil ex iis, quae' in ufa 
** babemusy aut vident ; j[ed piratas cum catenis in littore 
** ftantes i et tyrannos edidta fcribentes quibus imperent filiis 
^* ut patrum fuorum capita praecidani ; fed refponfa, in pedis* 
** lentia data> ut virgines tres aut plures immolentur $ fed mel- 
** litos verborum globulos, & omnia quafi papavere, et lefamo 
<* fparfa. Qm inter base nutriuntur, non magis fapere pofiimt^ 
^* quam bene oiere qui in culina habitant/^f In the hmds of 
the Greek rhetor iciansj the manly and fenfible Eloquence of 
their firft noted {peaker8>degenerated| as I formerly (howed^ into 

fubtility 

* « Tkc Courtt of Jodie^Citrc are» at prefcnt, fo un6rc;qQeote<l thit the 
** orator leems to ftand alonc» and talk to barjc walls. But Eloquence rejoices 
^ in the bur{l$ of lottd applauCe, and eiults in a full audience ; fuch asufcdto 
<( ^refs round the aneieot oratort, wbefi the forum ftood crowded wkhnoble*; 
« when a numerous retinue of clients, when foreign axabafladors, when tribes, 
** and whole cities aflifted at the debate ; and when, in many- trials, the Ro« 
<i, man people underftood themftlvtt to be ctfnceraed im the erent." 

f « With your pennifflon, I mvft be attowed tafay, that you bare been the 
•* firftv deftcpyers of ajil true Blo^enee. For, by thofie mock iubje^, oa 
« which you employ your empty and unmeaning oompofitions, you have cner* 
*^ Tf^ed and overthrown all that is manlf and fub^ntial in oratory. X cannot 
« but conclude, that the jrouth whom you educate, muft be totally perverted 
** in your fchools, by hearing afld feeing nothing which has any a^ity to real 
** life, or human afl^irs ; but ibries of pirates ftaading on the ihore, provided 
<* with cbaiiisfor loading their captives, and of tyrants i£Qiing their edi<^» hf 
* which children are commanded to cut btt the heads of their parents ; buf 
** refponfes ^ven hf oracles in the lime of peiHlc^ce, that ieveral virgins muft 
» be facriSced ', but glittering o^a«neitts of phrafe, and a (fyle higidy fpiced, if 
« we may fay fo, with.^i^;<fted conceits. They ii»ho are educated in the miijft 
^Ol fu^H ftudies,Tan no more acquire a gpod^e, thui th<^e«& isitdl Hw^ 
** adHQ^IfKU pcrpetuaUy ia a kitchen*** 
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fubtilky and fophiftry 'j irf the hands of the Roman declaim- 
crs, it paded Into the quaint and affcaed ; into point and an- 
tithcfis. This corrupt ipanner begins to appear in the writingg 
of Seneca ; and fliowi itfelf, alfo, in the famous panegyric of 
Pliny the Younger on Trajan, which may be confidered as the 
lafl: cflFort of R^man oratory. Though the author was a man 
of genius, jf^ ^^ ^s deficient in nature and eafe. We fee, 
throttghot^' ^^^ whole, a perpetual attempt to depart from the 
ordinav way pf thinking, and to fupport a forced elevation. 

I^the decline of the Roman Empire, thp introdu£lion of 
Qtriftianity gave rife to a new fpecies of Eloquence, in die 
apologies, fermons, and paftoral writings of the Fathers of 
the Chiirch. Among tjie Latin Fathers, La£lantius and Mi- 
nutius Felix, are the mod remsurkable for purity of Style i 
and, in .a later age, the famous St. Auguftine pofiefies a coa- 
fiderable (hare of fprightlinefs and ftrength. But none of th^ 
Fathers afford any juft models of Eloquence. Their Language, 
as foon as we defcend to the tliird or fourth century, becomes 
harfli ; and they are, in general, infe£bed with the tafle of that 
age, a love of fwoln and drained thoughts, and of the play of 
words. Among the Greet Fathers, the moft diftinguifhed, 
"by far, for his oratorical merit, is St. Chryfoftom. His Lan- 
guage is pure ; his ftyle highly figured. He is copious,, 
fmootfa, and fometimes pathetic. But he retains, at the fame 
time, much of that chara&er which has been always attributed 
to the Afiatic Eloquence, difFufe and redundant to a great de- 
gree, and often overwrought and tumid. He may be read, 
however, with advantage, for the Eloquence of the pulpit, as 
.being freer from falfe ornaments than the Latin Fathers. 

As there is nothing more that occurs to me, deferring par- 
ticular attentioar in the middle age, I pafs now to the date of 
Eloquence in modern times. Here, it mud be-confefled,that, 
in no European nation, public fpeaking has been confidered as 
fo great an objeA, or been cultivated with fo much care, as in 
Greece or Rome, ^s reputation has never been fo high } its 
«fFc£ls Jxave never been fo confiderabie j nor has that high and 
. fublime kind of it, which prevailed in thofe -ancient dates, been 
fo much as aimed at :" notwitHftandlng, too, that anew profef- 
£on has been edabliibedj which fives peculiar advantages to 

oratory} 
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oratory, ah4 ^fiords it the nobleft field ; I mean, that of the 
church. The genius of the ^orld feemsj in this refpcdl, t6 
have undergone fome alteration. The two countries where we 
might expeft to find liioft 6f the fpirit of Eloquence, are France 
and Great Britain : France on account of ^he diilinguiihed turn 
of the njition towards all the liberal arts, and of the encourage- 
ment which, for this century pafl, thofe arts hare received 
from the public ; Great Britain, on account both of the public 
capacity and genius, and of ^he free government which it en- 
joys. Yet, fo it is, that, in neither of thofe countries, has the 
talent of public fpeaking rifcn near to the degree of its an- 
cient fplendor. "WTiile, in other produdions of genius, both 
in profe and in poetry, they have contended for the prize with 
Greece and Rome ; nay, in fome compofitions, may be thought 
to have furpafled them 5 the names of Dcmofthenes and Cicero, 
ftand, at this day, unrivalled in fame ; and it would be held 
prefumptubus and abfurd, to pretend' to place any modern 
vhatever in the fame, or even in a nearly equal, rank. 

It feemsf particularly furprifing, that Great Britain fhould not 
have made a more confpicuous figure in Eloquence than it has 
hitherto attained j when we confider the enlightened, and, at 
the fame time, the free and bold genius of the' country, which 
feems not a little to favour oratory t and when we confider 
that, of all the polite nations, it alone pofiefies a popular gov* 
emment, or admits ipto the legiflature, f^ch numerous aflem- 
blies as can be fuppofed to lie under the dominion of Eloquence.^ 
Notwithftanding this advantage, it mud be confefled, that, ib 
moft parts of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not only 
to the Creeks and Romans by many degrees. But alfo to the 
French. We have philofophers, eminent and confpicuous, pet- 
haps, beyond any nation, in all the parts of fcience. We have 
both tafte and erudition, in a high degree. We have hiftoci- 
ans, we have poets of the greateft name ; but of orators, or 
public fpeakersj. how little have we to boaft ? And where are 

the 

• Mr. Hume, m his Eflay oil EFoquence, makes this obfcrvation, and illiif- 
trates it with his ufual elegance. He, indeed, fuppofe^, that ne fatisf«<5lory 
reafons can be given to account for the inferiority of modern to ancient Elo- 
quence. In this, I differ from him, and (hall endeavour, before the conclufion 
of this Le<5lure, to point out fome caufes to which, I think, it mayyia » great 
mcafuccy^ be aOcribed, in the three great fcene* of public fpeaking. 
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tbe laoAoments of their genius to be found } In every period 
we have had fome who made a figure, by mana^g the debates 
in parliament^ but that figure was commonly owing to their 
wifdom» or. their experience in bufinefs, more than to their tal- 
ents for oratory ; and^ unlefs in fome few inftances, wherein the 
l^wer of oratory has appeared, indeed, with much luftrcs the att 
of parliamentary fpeaking rather obtained to.feveral a temporary 
applaufe, than conferred upon any a lading renown. At the 
jbar» though, quedionlefs, we have many able pleaders, yet few 
or none of their pleadings have been thought worthy to be 
tranfmitted to poftentyi norliave commanded attention, any 
longer than the caufe which was the fubjefl of tliem inte^efted 
ihe public ; while, in France, the pleadings of Patru, in the 
former age, and thqk Ql.Coching aad D'Agucfleau, in later 
419^$, are rjead with pleafure, and are often quoted as examples 
fii Eloquence by the French critics. In the fame manner, in 
the pulpit, the Britifli divines have diftinguiftied diemfelves by 
the mod accurate and rational compditions which, perhaps, 
any nation can boafti)f. Many printed fermons we have, full 
of good fenie, and of found divinity and morality ', but the 
^jElpquence to .be found in them, the power of perfoafion, of 
interefting atid engaging the I^eart, which is, or ought to be, 
the great obje£k of the pulpit^ is far from bearing a fuitabie 
jpropprtion to the excellence of the matter. There arc few 
oartSfin my^pinion,.fartherfrom perfe£lion, than that of prcach- 
jng is amimg us ; the reafons of which, I {hall afterwards have 
occafion to difcufs ; in proof of the faft, it is fuficient to ob- 
serve, that an Englifli fcrmon, inftead of being a.perfuafive 
animated oration, feldom rifes beyond the ftrain of correft and 
<iry reafoniog* Whereas* in the fermons of Bofluct, MaffiHon, 
Bourdalouff, and Flechier, aniong the French, we fee. a much 
higher ipecies of Eloquence aimed at, and in a great meafure 
. i^tts^ed, than the Britifti preachers have in view. 

In general, the chara£%eriflical difference between the ftatc 
of Eloquence in France and in Great Britain is, that the French 
have adopted hi^er ideas both of pleafing and perfuading 
%j means of oratory, though, foiraetiihes, in the execution they 
fail, in Great Britain, we have taken up Eloquence on a low- 
er ' 
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«f key 5 but in our execution, a^ was naturally to be txptGtti, 
have been more correS:., In France, the ftyle o£ their orators 
is ornamented with bolder figuffes ; and their difcourfc carried 
^ on widi more amplification, more warmth an'd elevation. The 
compofhion is often very beautiful ; but fometimes, alfo, tod 
diffufe, and deficient in that ftrength and cogency which ren- 
ders Eloquence p6werful % 'a dcfeS owing, perhaps, in part, to 
the genius of the people, which leads them to attend fully asmixci 
to ornament as to fubftance ; and, ill part, to the natuse of their 
government, which, by ejccluding public fpeakmg from havw 
ing much influence on the conduQ; of public affairs', deprives 
Eloquence of its beft opportunity for acquiring nerves and 
ftrength. Hence the pulpit is the principal field whidi is fcft 
for riicir Eloquence. The members, too, of the French acad» 
emy give harangues «t their admiffion, Jri which genius often 
appears V but, labouring under the misfortune of having tui 
fubjeft to difcourfe upon, they run comtnonly into flattery and 
panegyric, the moll barren and infip^ of all topics. 

lobferved before that the Greeks and Romans afpired^a 
. more fublime fpecies' of Eloquence, than is aimed at by ijhe 
'Modems. Theirs was of the vehement and paffionate land, % 
which they endeavoured to inflame the mind of their bearers, 
and hurry their imaginations away : and, fuitable to this vehe- 
mence of thought, was their vehemence of gefture and a£Hon ; 
the " fupplofio pedis,'** the *^ percuffio frontis & femoris/'* 
were, as we learn from Cicero's writings, ufual geftures among 
them at the bar ; though now they would be reckoned extrav- 
agant any where, except tipon the ftage/ Modern Eloquence 
is much more cool and temperate ; and in Great Britain efpcc- 
ially, has confined itfelfalmoft wholly to the argumentative and 
^rational. It is much of that fpecies which the ancient critics 
^ called the " Tenuis/' or " Stibtilis ;'^ which aims at convincing 
and inftrufting, rather than affeSing the paflions, and aflumes 
a tone not much higher thin common argument and dif* 
courfe. 

Several reafdns may be given, why modern Eloquence h^s 

been fo limited, and humble in its efforts. In the firft place, 

' I atn of opinion, that this change muft, in part^ be afcribed to 

that 
f Vide^ Be Ciar. Orator. 
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that cbrre£l turn of thinking, whidi has been fo miidi dudied 
ia modern times. It can hardly be doubted, that, in many 
efforts of mere genius, the ancient Greeks arid Romans excell* 
cd us i but, on the other hand, that, in accuracy and clofenefs 
of reafoning on many fubje£ls, we have fome advantage over 
Aemy ought, I think, to be admitted alfo^ In proportion as 
tlie world has advanced, philofophy has made greater pro* 
grefs. A Certain ilri£lnefs of good fenle has, in this iihnd par^ 
ticularly, been cultivated^ and introduced into every fubje£t 
Hence we are more on our guard againft the flowers of EldCth 
tk>n I we are on the watch ; we are jealous of being deceived 
ly oratory. OuY public fpcakers are obKged to be itorerefcrvi- 
cd than the ancients, in their attempts to elevate the imaginar 
tion, and warm the paifions 5 and by the influence of prevail- 
ing tafte, their oWn genius is fobered and chaftencd, perhaps 
in too great a degree. It is likely too, 1 confefs, that what we 
foadly afcribe to our corre£tnefs and good fenfe, is owing, in a 
great ineafure, to our phlegm and naturaV c^oldnefs. For the 
vtvacky and fenfibility of the Greeks and. Romans, more ef* 
pecially of the former, feem to have been much greater than 
onrs,. and to have given them a higher reliib of all the beauties 
of oratory. 

Befides thcfe national conHderations, we mud, m the next 
place, attend to peculiar circumftances in the three great fcenes 
of public fpcaking, • which have proved difadvantageous to the 
growth of Eloquence - among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britain be the nobleft field which Europe, at this day,» 
affords to a public fpeaker, yet Eloquence has never been fo 
powerful an inilrument there, as it was in the popular afieo^ 
Mies of Greece and Rome. Under fome former reigns, the }iigb 
liand of arbitrary power bore a violent fway^ and in later 
ttmes, minifterial influence has generally prevailed. The pow- 
er of fpeaking, though always confiderable, yet has been often 
found too feeble to counterbalance either of thefe ; and, of 
courfe, has not been ftudied with fo much zeal and fervour, 
as where its effeft on bufinefs was irrefiftibk and' certain. 
• At the bar, our difadvantage, in comparifon of the ancients, 
15 great. Among them, the judges were generally numerous ; 
tke laws were few and fimple ^ the decifion of caufes was left^ 

in 
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hi a great meafure, to equity and the fenfe of manl^ind. Ifere ' 
was an ample field for What they termed judicial Eloquence* 
But among the moderns, the cafe is quite altered. The fyftexa 
of law is become much more complicated,. The Jcnowledge ©I 
it is thereby rendered fo laborious an attainment, as to be the 
<:hief obje£l of a lawyer's education, and in a manner, the ftucjy 
of his life. The art of fpeaking is l}ut a fecondary accomplilb- 
mcnt, to which he can aiFord to devote much lefs of his time 
and bboar. The bounds of Eloquence, bcfides, are now much 
circumfcribed at the bar ; and .except, in a few cafes, reduced 
to arguing from ftrift law, ftatute, or precedent 5 by which 
means knowledge, much more than oratory, is become the prin- 
cipal requifite. 

With regard to the pulpit, it has certainly been a great dif- 
advantage, that the pradice of reading fermons, inftead of 
repeating them from memory, has prevailed {o univerfally in 
England. This may, indeed, have introduced accuracy ; but 
it has done great prejudice to Eloquence 5 for a difcourfe read, 
is far inferior to an oration fpokcn. It leads to a different fort 
of compofition, as well ^s of delivery ; and can never have 
an equal effedi upon any audience. Another circumftancct 
/too, has been unfortunate. The feciaries and fanatics, before 
the Reiloration, adopted a warm, zealous, and popular manner 
of preaching ; and thofe who adhered to them, in aftertimes, 
contipaed to diftingui(h themfelves by fomewhat of the fame 
manner. The odium of thefc fefts drove the eftabliflied church 
from that warmth which they were judged to have carried too 
far, into the oppofite extreme of a ftudied coolnefs, and com* 
pofure of manner. Hence, from the apt of perfuaCon, which 
preaching ought always to be, it has paffed, in England, into 
mere teafoning and inftruftion ; which not only has Brought 
down the Eloquence of the pulpit to a lower tone than it might 
juftly affume i but has produced this farther effe£i, that, by ac- 
cuftoming the public car to fuch cool and difpaffionate dif- 
courfes,.it has tended to fafhion other kinds of public fpeaking 
opon the fame model. 

Thus I have given fomc view of the ftate of Eloquence in 
modern times, and endeavoured to account for it. It has, as 
we have (een^ fallen below that fplendour which it maintained 

ia 
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in ancient ages ; and from being fufaUme and yebement, has ; 
oome down to be temperate and cool.* Tet, ftill in that region 
which it occupies^ it admits great fcope ; and» to the defe£l of 
teal and application, more than to the want of <:apacity and 
genins, we may afcribe ita not having hitherto rifen higher. It 
is a field where there is much honour yet to be reaped ; it is an 
inftrument whi^ may be employed for purpofes of the higheft ^ 
imporfance* The ancient models may ftiU, with much advan- 
tage,, be fct before us fpr imitation : though, in that imitation^ 
we muft, doubtlefSf have fome regard to what modem tafte 
and modem manners will b«ar i o£ which I ihall afterwards 
have occafion to fay omre* 
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